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PEEFACB 


The agenda of the Preparatory Asiatic Regional Confercnea 
was determined by the Governing Body of the fnlernational 
Labour Office at its 98th Session held in Montreal in May 1946. 
The subject of this Report — ^Labour Policy in. General, includ- 
ing the LnJbreement of Labour Measures — is the second item 
on the agenda. 

In drawing up this Report the Office has paid particular 
attention to two main factors: the importance of agriculture in 
the economies of Asiatic countries in the Par Eastern region, 
and the eftoi-ts which are at present being made in these 
countries for economic development with a view to the imple- 
mentation of a more active and a more progressive social policy 
than before the war. The general approach is not to deal with 
the various areas separately, but rather to treat them as parts 
of a region with more or less similar ways of life and in the 
same stage of economic evolution. It has been thought that a 
g^eral survey of this kind, designed to bring out some of 
the main problems which are common to the Asiatic countries 
oonoemed and which call for urgent consideration, is an Indis- 
pensable preliminary to a more detailed treatment of them, 
subsequently. It is for the present Conference to express its 
yiews on the order of priority in which these problems are to 
be considfired with a vieyr to further action. 

The first chapter is devoted to a consideration of the ewidi- 
tions of life and work of the primary producer, mid it also 
OOntaina an account of the part played by co-operative organi- 
sation in improving his position as well as suggestions as to 
ftitnre possibilities. The second chapter presents an outline 

smne of the main problems relating to the organisation of 
<wwp1nywi«nt in modem industrial undertakings. The special 
problems relating to the employment of children and young 
persons and of women — categories of workers for whom pro- 
tective measures are particularly needed in periods of active 
oanm ftTnic development — are dealt with in Chapters Til and 
17 respectively, while the foEowing chapter contaiim a survey 



of conditions of work in industry in general. Okapter VI 
discusses problems relating to the organisation of industrial 
relations. In Chapter VII the enforcement of labour measures, 
more particulaiiy labour inspection, is considered, and the 
final chapter contains a brief review of reconstruction planning, 
especially m China and India, and of the principal questions 
to be dealt with in the elaboration of labour policy commen' 
surate with the economic development envisaged in the re- 
ecaistruction plans. Problems of social security have been 
in the main excluded from the scope of this Eeport, as this 
question forms a separate item on the agenda. 

Siiiee the draft of this Eeport was prepared, the Asian Re- 
lations Conference, convened by the Indian Council o£ World 
Affair s, met in New Delhi in March — ^April 1947. Represen- 
tatives from over 25 Asiatic countries were present. The Con- 
ference devoted its attention mainly to the consideration of 
economic, social, and cultural problems common to all Asiatic 
countries ; among the items on the agenda were agricultural 
reconstruction and industrial development, and labour prob- 
lems and social services in Asia. In revising the draft Report, 
the conclusions of this Conference have been taken into account 
as far as possible. It should also be mentioned that the Eeport 
was communicated in proof to the Governments ot Asiatic 
countries which wiU be represented at the New Delhi Confer 
enee. A mission of ofScials of the Ofdee also visited several of 
these countries with a view to having the information contained 
in the draft verified and amplified through discussion with local 
officials, in accordance with a proposal made by the Director- 
General, dnd approved by the Governing Body, of l)j© Inter- 
naliojial Labour Office. The observations made by th© 
offidals have been taken into aeeoimt as far as possible in pre 
pdring the Report for publication, and the valuable assistjjncf 
thfey have given in making the facts and figures mentioned ir 
the Rfeport accurate and up to date is hereby gratefully ackuow 
led^d. 

The International Labour Office is indebted to the Govern 
ment of India for the facilities which it provided for the print 

of this Report, and tb the Manager and staff of the Govern- 
meat of India Press, Simla, for the particular care which thej 
bestowed npoii the work. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE PEIMARY PEODXJCEE 

The Rural Population 

Some General Features 

As IS wel] known, the great majority of the people in 
Asiatic countries derive their livelihood from agricultnxe and 
allied occupalions. Some estimates of the proportion of the 
rural to the total population eai\ be given, hut it ^oiild be 
noted that they are not comparable, in view of the different 
bases on which they are calculated. 

The propoiiioii of the rural to the total population of China 
has been estimated at somewhere between 71 and 85 per cent. 
One estimate puts the total farming population at 328,850,000, 
and during the war years this population was obviously the 
main source of supply for the armed forces as well as industry* 
In India, rural areas, or localities with a population not exceed- 
ing 5,000 persons, accounted for 87.2 per cent, of the total 
population in 1941. In Siam, in 1937, 83.4 per cent of the 
population were engaged in agriculture and jSshery. In Burma, 
excluding the Shan States and tribal territories, 66.6 per cent, 
of the gainfully employed population in 1931 were engaged 
in agriculture ; this figure, it should be noted, excludes depend- 
ants. The proportions of the rural to the total poptila^on In 
1931 for Ceylon, Indo-China, and Indonesia^ were 86.8, 90-95, 
and 92-5 per cent, respectively. In Korea, where only agglo- 
merations of 10,000 persons or more were reckoned as urban 
areas, the rural population formed 88.3 per cent, of the total 
in 1936 ; and in Malaya^ (settlements of over 1,000 persona each 

term Indonesia as nsed in tMs Report refeis, unless otherwise 
specified, to the territory of the former Netherlands Indies, 

®Tho Malayan Union, foi convenience leforrerl to as Malaya in this. 
Report, was created on 1 April 1946, and comprises the foimer Straats 
Settlements, with the exception of the present colony of Singapore, and 
the former Federated and Unfederafced Malay States- Where the informa- 
tion given relates to the period before 1 April 1946, the term Malays^ 
refers to the territory of the Malayan Union and Singapore taken together. 
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were regarded as urban), it constituted 70.5 per cent, of Lhe 
total in 1931. In the Philippines, the rural population formed 
about 77 per cent, of the total in 1939. On the other hand, in 
Japan, where economic development is well advanced, the 
population in rural areas, or localities with less than 5,000 in- 
habitants, amounted to only 39.9 per cent, of the total in 1931. 

In the last lialf a century or more, there has beoi a consi- 
derable increase in the population of most, if not all of these 
countries, and the proportion of the rural to the total popula- 
tion ha.s shown little or uo diu'inution. In India, for instance, 
during the penod 18>S1-]941, the total population increased by 
138.6 nyllion, the proportion of the rural to the total popala- 
tioii was 90.6 per cent, in 1881, 89.7 per cent, in 1921, 89 per 
cent, in 1931, and 87.2 per cent, in 1941. In Ceylon, the 
population in 1946 was 6.6 million, showing an increase pf 

16.7 per cent, on the 1931 figure; the rural population formed 
87.1 per cent of the total in 1921, 86.8 per cent, in 1931, and 

84.8 per eeni in 1946 In eoiitrast to this situation, it is aoie- 
W!qrjt|;y that in Australia, where the population iuercased by 
ne^y 22 p,er cent, between 1923 and 1933, the proport’on of 
the hiral to, lhe total population declined dixring the same 
p&riod from 37.4 to 35.9 per cent., and that in New Zealand, 
yrl}ere between 1921 and 3i936 the population (excluding the 
Maoris) increased dightly, there was nevertheless an obvious, 
though snjall, reduction in the proportion of the rural to th6 
totad population These figures are cited merely to illustrate 
the emmg conditions 

, Tii|oi|mat^oq concerning tlie density of the population in any 
area copycy-s lutle unless it is related to particulars of tire local 
pr^petivc resources. Nevertheless, it might be noted that the 
average number of persons per square mile estimated 
befqre World War IT to bo 106.8 in China, 246 in Tiidici, 72.3 
ip JSimn, 56.5 in Burma, 209 in Ceylon (262 in 1946), 80.6 in 
ipdo-C^a, 93.1 ^ Indonesia, 269.4 in Korea, 101.1 in Malaya, 
78.4 in Mnnehuria, and 139.9 in the Philippines. The e-jr- 
responding figures for Australia and New Zealand are 2.3 
1^-8, respectively. 

• ^seunevon distribution of the population is a striking feature 
in all these countries. As much as 86 per cent. 
«< ^.iNiWptiop ofiCihiha is cemceptrated in 16 ppovine^ 
Anfewei, Mangid, Hupeh, Hunan, Szechump, 
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Hopei, Shantuug, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Fukien, Kwdu^tuufei, 
Ks^angsi, and Kweiehow) totalling in area only 24 per cent, 
of the entire national territory. The average density in tln^Fe 
provinces is 141 persons per square kilometre — ^in the case of 
Kiangsu, which lies in the thickly populated coastal fr'nne. 
it is 335 persons — ^while it is only 7 persons per square kilo- 
metre in the remaining 76 per cent, of the total area. The 
density of population in Manchuria varies between 142 per- 
sons per square kilometre in Chinehow to one person to 2 square 
kilometres in north Hsingan. 

In India, Ihc density of population ranges from under U)D 
persons per ‘=()uare mile in parts of Baluchistan to over SOO 
persons m Bengal It has been estimated that, while 57.7 per 
cent of the total area of the country supports only 17.5 per 
cent of the population, with a density of 150 persons per 
square mile, 29.5 per cent, ot the population is crowded into 
6.4 per cent of the area, with a i^esultant density of 600 per- 
sons or more per square mile. Almost three fifths of the 
population of the country is concentrated in one fifth of th^-^ are«i. 

The most thickly populated area in Ceylon, the Western 
Province, lias 5.6 per cent of the island’s area, but 28.1 per 
cent, of the population; the North Central Province has 15*8 
|)er edit of the area ^nd only 2.1 per cent, of the population. 

In Indo-China, 78 per cent of the population is concentrated 
in 13 per cent, qf ihe ar^a. The average density was 31 persons 
per square kilometre in 1936, but it varied a great deal from 
one area to another r it wa? 71 persons per square kilometre in 
CoeMn-Cfaina. and 4 persops in Laos. The density of pppu- 
lation in the Bed Eiver delta oi the north of Annaiu i$ even 
greater, and reaches as much as 170 persons per square kilo- 
metre in certain districts. Some villages in the provinces 
of Thai Bnih and Nam Dinh, which liad a population of 2,000 
some 40 years ago, now have one of 5,000 to 6,000, although 
tJjere has been no great increase in the arj?a under cultivat on 
In Indonesia, in 3930, the average densjty was 3X5.6 persons 
per square kilometre in Java and Madqra and IQ. 7 -persons 
in the Outer Provinces. Likewise, in the Philippines, wjule 
liozon is thickly populated, Mindanao is sparsely inhabited. 
The unequal distribution of Ihe population is a regional 
eharaeteristic which is shared by AiistFa^a and New 
m well. In Australia, which has a very uneven distribution 
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of population, mainly beeau&e of itb geographical features, the 
density per square mile in 1933 varied from 0.009 in the 
waterless wastes of the Northern Ter^utories and 0.4 in Western 
Australia to 20.7 persons in Vietorvi. 

Professor John L Buck (1937) has estimated that in the 
ease of China (excluding Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, Tibet and 
Sinkiang, and all parts of Chahar, Suiyuan, Niughsia, Tsinghai;, 
Kansu, Shensi, Szechwan, Sikang, and Yuuuan), only about 
27 per cent, of all the land is utilised for crops, while 4.6 per 
cent, is used for pasture, 8.7 per cent for forest, and the re- 
maining 59.7 per cent, is employed for other purposes or is 
valueless The density of the farming population per unit of 
crop area is estimated at 1,500 persons per square mile, and 
the area per head of the faming population (which consti- 
tutes 75 to 80 per cent of the total) at 0.62 acre. The average 
farmer ^s household in China consists of 6.2 persons and the 
average size of its holding is 4.18 acres, as compared with to 
average farmer family -of 4.2 persons and average fam of 
157 acres in the United States. 

The annual average area under cultivation in India, ex- 
cluding the Indian States, increased from 209.4 million acres 
in 1900-1910 to 229,7 million aci^es in 1930-1934, or by 10 per 
cent., while the population increased during about the same 
period by 17 per cent, or from 231.1 million in 1901 to 271.5 
million in 1931. It might be added that in 1931, of the esti- 
mated total cultivable area of 432 million acres, only 278 milUon 
acres, or 64.4 per cent., was under cultivation. 

In Siam, only 9.6 per cent of the land (12.3 miOiou acres 
Out of the total area of 128 million acres) was iitiHse<l in 
3930. 

The total area occupied for cultivation in Burma in 1940 
was estimated at over 21 million acres, including a fallow area 
of 4 million acres; by 1945-46, there was a decline of nearly 
500.000 acres in the total area and an increase of about 6 
mfllion acres in the fallow area (in 194647 the loss had been 
repaired to the extent of about 1.5 million acres). Approxi- 
mately 66 ];)er cent, of the 1940 area was under rice — ^the main 
eaqport (normally about 3 to 3,5 million tons a year) of the 
eofantry. In Burma proper, as opposed to the hills, agricul^ 
tw # conduetedt on a commercial and not on a sub- 
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In Ceylon, out of a total area of 16.2 million acres, only 
7.5 million (46 per cent.) can be cultivated; 52 per cent ot 
this area is under crops (plantations, 36 per cent; rice and 
other food crops, 16 per cent.) and 48 per cent, under forest* 
According to economic surveys carried out in eight districts by 
the Economic Adviser to the Government^, the average far- 
mer's household consists of 4 5 i^ersons. 

Before the Second World War, out of Indo-China’s total 
area of 740,000 square kilometres, only 100,000 square kilo- 
metres, or less than 15 per cent , was utilised, and only 60,000 
square kilometres, or approximately 8 per cent., was under 
cultivation. 

In Java and Madura, which together account for 69 per 
cent, of the total population and 7 per cent, of the entire area 
of Indonesia, plantation crops (tea, rubber) occupied 7.7 per 
cent., and other crops 59.9 iier cent., of the total area. 

In Malaya (excluding Labuaii, Christmas Island, the Coeos* 
Islands, and Brunei), 18.4 per cent, of the total area of 51,070 
square miles was under cultivation and 15.5 per cent, under 
crops, in 1938. 

Farm and estate land constituted 22 per cent., grass and open 
land 18 per cent., and forest land 55 per cent, of the total area 
of the Philippines in 1934. 

In Asiatic countries, agriculture is for the most part a means 
of mere subsistence, as the holdings are small, cultivation 
intensive, and human and animal labour are widely employed. 
In contrast to this situation, in Australia, where 55 per cent^ 
of the total land area is used for pasturage, 2 per cent, for 
forest, and 8 per cent, for the eultiviftion of food crops, includ- 
ing fruit growing, and New Zealand, where as much as 98 per 
cent, of the land under nse forms the basis of the dairying' 
and meat industries, agriculture produces a considerable sur- 
plus, on account of its development on commercial lines and 
the extensive application of mechanical devices. 

The AoRiURiAN Framework 
Land T mure 

The system of laud tenure and the size of the holdings are* 
among the principal factors affecting cultivation (which is the 

* The results of these surveys were published by the Ministry of Ijjibour,. 
Industry and Obmmerce at intervals over the peiiod 1937*19^ j. 
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Main occupation of the rural popmatiouj. China, like India, 
is a land of villages; but unlike India, which has the world's 
largest cattle population, in China, animal husbandry, except 
in the north-west, is negligible. In China, as in India, there 
are a large iiiunber of petty absentee landlords, but China has 
fewer landed gentry, and large landowners are confined 1o 
certain regions In recent years the landless agricultural 
population in India has grown considerably, but such agricul- 
tural wage earners seem to constitute only a relatively small 
proportion of the total rural population in China. 

According to one estimate of conditions in east, central, and 
north China before the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities, 
at that time just under two fifths of the farm work was as a 
rule performed by the farmer himself, a little over two fifths 
by the farmer’s dependants, and the remainder by hired labour. 
The proportion of owners, tenants, and hired labourers varies, 
of coarse, from one area to another in so large a country as 
China. At the eud of the First World War, for instance, the 
proportion of owners was highest in the northern provinces, 
somewhat less (about 67 per ceiit.) in Shensi, Shansi, Hopei, 
Shantung, and Honan, still less in the central provinces, and 
l^a$t of all (about 29 per ceiit.) in Kiaiigsi, Hunan, and 
Kwangtung. 

The conditions of ownership and tenancy, which vary a great 
deal from one part of the country to another, are determined 
mainly by custom. In some parts what may be aptly described 
as a syvstem of dual ownerphip prevails Tn Chekiang, for 
it is the accepted rule that tho rights as to the sur- 
face appertain to the tenant ami those concerning the subsoil 
to the owner, with the result that the cost of improvement 
is shared between them, Tlie tenant is as a rule entitled 
io the renewal of his tenancy and to its subletting. He can- 
not be evicted as long as he pays his rent and his right may 
be freely mortgaged, sold or transmitted to his heirs In 
itwangtuag the tenant’s right to the renewal of the lea>se is 
conditional on the fulfilment of his obligations. In other 
parts of the country custom does not seem to favour tenants 
the same degree. Not infrequently owners sink to the ranks 
of tenants through indebtedness. Profes^r Buck considers 
fibtt fhe farmers^? of China m§y' be regarde4 

m ptopmtm properly so (mlled. 
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Of the total land area in China, approximately 8 per cent., 
including mouniainous and forest tracts, is ot^ned by the Jlublie 
antfiorities. Of the farm land, 93 per cent, is privately 
owned, while only 1 per cent is owned by the public autho- 
iities, Viiv] the remainder is held by corporations such as 
schools, temples or charitable institutions. 

The systems of land tenure in India likewise show wide 
variations, but they may be classified under three heads; the 
^^zamindari’’, where the ownership is vested in one or more 
landlords; the "‘mahalwan’^ where the village lands are held 
In common by the village eonimunities ,* and the ryotwari^’, 
where tlie '‘ryots” or peasants are proprietors. In 1937-38, 
25 per cent, of the total extent ol the land under cultivation in 
the Indian provinces was held under the zamindari system of 
‘‘permanent settlement” (so called because during the early 
period of British rule the revenue in respect of the land was 
fixed “in perpetuity”) to be found in most parts of Bengal 
and Bihar, about one half of Orissa, about a third of Madras, 
and a few areas in Assam and the United Provinces; 39 per 
cent, was partly under tlie mahalwari and partly under the 
zamindari system, as in the whole of the United Provinces, 
almost the whole of the Central Provinces (but not Berar), and 
about a fourth of Orissa-, and the remaining 36 per cent, was 
under the ryotwari system, which characterises most of the rest 
of the country. Except, of course, in the “permanent settle- 
ment” areas, the rate of the land revenue is determined pe- 
riodically, as, for instance, every 20 years in the Central 
Provinces, once in 30 years in Bombay, Madras, and the United 
Provinces, and at intervals of 40 years in the Punjab. 

A characteristic feature of the agrarian framework in India 
is the large number Of persons deriviag their income from 
rent on the land. It has been observed that even in ryotwari 
areas most owners of holdings of over 25 acres often prefer 
to let their land to men willing to undertake the burden of 
cultivation and to share the proceeds. The general poverty 
of the rural population is such that even meagre returns are 
a silMcient inducement to the cultivator for prolonged and 
painful exertions. Moreover, in the zamindari areas in parti- 
euldr, the intermediaries between the landlord and the eulti- 
v^toif aig miMeiroiis and are reported to total as many as 50 
or more in soihe cases. Eackrenting in crop-sharing aireas^ 
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vhieh coastitute, for iastaiiee, about 20 per cent, of the sown 
area in Bengal and Bihar, 25 per eeat. in the United Provinces, 
and 50 per cent, in the Punjab, evidently prevails to such an 
extent as virtually to obliterate the distinction between the 
cultivating tenant and the landless labourer. In recent years, 
however, steps have been taken to provide legal protection for 
the tenant, and the abolition of the “permanent settlement” is 
at present under consideration. 

In Siam, in those regions in winch subsistence farming is 
still largely prevalent, peasant proprietorship is most common, 
but in commercialised areas, especially around Bangkok and 
iu the Kloug Rangsit area, landless farm labourers seem to be 
greater in number. The proportion of tenants to rho total 
farming population usually vanes between 5 and 30 per cent. 
It has been reported to oe as high as 84 per cent, at Dhanya- 
bnri, east of Bangkok; and it is here that the tenant problem 
is most acute, the relations between landlords and tenants some- 
times being far from cordial. Most landlords are Siamese, 
although Chinese landlords are increasing in the central dis- 
tricts. In north and north-east Siam, usually half the crop 
is paid as rent to the landlord, who pays the taxes. In 
south Siam, rent is usually paid in cash; sometimes the tenant 
pays the taxes, sometimes fhe landlord. 

Land in Burma is the property of the State, except to the 
extent that the State has either recognised rights believed to 
have existed before British rule (non-State land in Upper 
Burma), or else hypothecated its rights by general or special 
arrangements (landholders' right in Lower Burma and grants 
and leases). While in 1900, out of the total occupied area of 
15.8 million acres in the country, 13.5 million acres were bald 
by ^iculturists and the remainder by non-agriculturists, in 
1939, out of the total occiipied area of 19.5 million acres, 13 
million acres of land were held by agriculturists and 6.5 million 
acres by non-agriculturists. Between 1900 and 1939, the land 
held by non-residents increased from 1.5 to 5 million acres, as 
coonpared with the increase in the total occupied area from 15.8 
tb 19.5 million acres. In Lower Burma, in 1939, out of the total 
<ectipifid area of 11.25 million acres, 5.5 million acres were held 
hysmn-agrioulturists, including 4.5 million acres owned by non- 
Kitddent^ A considerable part of the land in fliis part of 
eptmfey has passed into the hands of absentee landlords, especial- 
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ly the “ciiettiyars”, a closely kait commumty of financiers trom 
South India.’ Up to 1931 they formed a main source of agri- 
cultural credit in tlie countryj and they ac(iuired a large amount 
of land in the course of the economic depression during the 
interwar period, when there was an unprecedented fall in the 
price of liee and cultivators were unable to pay tteir debts. 

In Ceylon, tenants of absentee landlords aecomit for the culti- 
vation of about 25 per cent, of tlie area under rice, the balance 
being v'orked by owner-cultivators either alone or with the aid 
of paid labour. Tenants generally cultivate on a share basis, the 
share ranging from 5j6 to 1|2 the yield. Large areas have in tire 
past been alienated to planters at no min al rates, and in some 
areas the Government owns very little land. 

One of the characteristic features of the regulations govern- 
ing land in Indo-China is the great imeertainty of ownership. 
This is due in the first place to the constant changes that take 
place in the land itself, wlueh “appears and disappears under 
the chance influence of some watercourse or flood, there being 
no definite boundary between the land area and the water area”. 
In theory, the right of ownership is determined by an entry in 
the “dia bo” or idllage land register introduced by the Emperor 
Oia-Long as a basis of the land tax. But much of the value of 
this system as a means of proving rights of ownership has been 
destroyed by the negligence of the indigenous authorities res- 
ponsible for the register, the absence of cadastral plans, the im- 
possibility of setting up boundary marks, and the fact tJiat there 
is no possibility of acquisitive prescription based on length of 
possession. 

In the deltas of Tonkin and Annam, the Aunamite custom is 
to divide the propertj- equally among all the children, with the 
exception of the eldest son, to whom an additional share is ac- 
corded. The method of direct family cultivation is the general 
rule throughout the north of Indo-China. In Cochin-China the 
system of land distribution is entirely different, and there is a 
preponderance of very large holdings. In Cambodia, the family 
holding is the rale, except for the rabber plantations. Most of 
the inhabitants are smallholders, eultivatiD^ an area of le® t-ba-n 
a hectare along the river valleys and between 1 and 5 hectare,? 

’Out oi the total of 9-5 milliott acres of land ia IS priacipal rice- 
districts ia Burma in 1937, 2-5 millioa acres had passed iatc 
the Iiands of the ehettiyars. 
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in thfe interior. Tenant and share farming are very rare, there 
are very few day labourers, and mutual aid is highly developed. 
In the Laos and the Mois districts, which are sparsely populated 
and where there is an abundance of unoccupied land, every type 
of ownership is to be found . the tiny holding cultivated succes- 
sively by father and son, ownership being confirmed merely by 
custom ; areas belonging to a community, certain parts of which 
are cleared by fire and then abandoned again; and strips of 
forest or grass land, which are roughly developed for a time as 
tribes migrate from place to place. 

Apiculture in’ Indo-China has gradually evolved — by different 
methods in different districts, but tdth similar results — ^to a posi- 
tion in which there are two very distinct elements: on the one 
hand, the large and medium-sized landowners — ^Annamite andi 
Prenehi— who exercise their infiuence through the authority of 
the mandarins, the local councils and chambers of agriculture, 
their associations, the press and the credit system ; on the other 
hand, the working masses — ^smallholders, tenant farmers, share- 
farmers, wage earners, all more or less subject to the other group. 

In Indonesia, although the customary law still persists, namely, 
that the right of disposal of land and water in all transactions 
between members of the various communities as well as between’ 
these members and Outsiders, appertains to the communities con- 
cerned, the right of individual ownership is well established, 
particularly in Java. The Constitutional Regulation of 1854 and 
The Agrarian Act of 1870 prohibit the alienation of land to for- 
eigners and confirm the customary rights of Indonesians over 
land. Eights of private o’wnership may, however, be acqnited 
by Indonesians by a special procedure; and the leasing of igwil 
belonging to the State, which is not subject to any communal 
rights, for a period not exceeding 75 years, of the private pro- 
perty in land of Indonesians for a period not exceeding 20 years, 
and of land held in customary tenure for a period not exceeding 
5 years, is permissible. It should be added that Europeans had 
aequited a eoiisid^able area of land before these protective 
mfeaku^es were bicought info operation. In lb^8 such estates 
tbtalled 3,1)79,202 heetarOs in Java and Madura and l,405,9'(fe' 
heetares in the Outet Provinces. 


fomjanieg have 
tlie Mst 40 do 3 

ciiltiTated land* 


been created by tlie 
)t , afreet i^e 


onjmed by 
^ iokd Storing 
of liie OTOcrship of 
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In 1932 in Korea, 80.2 per cent of the total farming popula- 
tion was made up of tenants, including share croppers and others 
with rights only of occupancy of one kind or another to the land 
they cultivated, and over a half of all farmers engaged in agri- 
culture were tenants. As much as 57.6 per cent, of the total 
area permanently under cultivation was husbanded by tenants 
in 1936. 

Large areas of land have been alienated in Malaj^'a to tin min- 
ing and other enterprises such as rubber and oil-paim planta- 
tions. The proportion of the land alienated varies in different 
parts of the territory, but out of a total area of about 32,684,000 
acres (excluding Labuan, Christmas Island, the Cocos Islands, 
and Brunei) about 6,000,000 acres, or 18.4 per cent, have been 
alienated, mostly for the establishment of plantations. In 1938, 
5,074,000 acres of such land, or 35.5 per cent, of the total, were 
under crops, largely rubber and coconut palm. The relative 
importance of export crops and of food crops for local consump- 
tion in the economy of Malaya will be ident from the fact that 
in 1937 only 36 per cent, of the domestic requirements of rice 
(which, incidentally, is grown by Malay small subsistence far- 
mers) was produced locally. 

Regulations designed to prevent further alienation of the land 
to non-Malays have, however, been adopted, and all land which 
has not already been alienated is regarded as Crown land in the 
former Straits Settlements and as the property of the States in 
the former Federated and Unfederated Malay States. As a rule, 
holdings under 10 acres are held by Malay peasants, wHle those 
between 10 and ICW) acres are held by Chinese and Indians, and 
larger estates by European or foreign Asiatic (mostly Chinese) 
■concerns. lu 1938 the small holdings accounted for 36 per cent, 
of the land in the Federated States, 38 . 3 per cent, in the Straits 
Settlements, and 41,2 per cent, in the Unfederated States, and 

the larger estates of over 100 acres in extent, 75 per cent, were 
controlled by European (or western) interests, 16 per cent., by 
Chinese, and 4 per cent., by Indian interests. In 1931, 3.6 per 
cent, of the larger estates were under the control of Japanese 
interests. Of the rubber estates of over 100 acres iu extent, 75 . 3 
per cent, were owned by European interests, 35.9 per cent, by 
Chinese, 4.3 per cent, by Indian, and 4.5 per cent, by other 
interests in 1938. 

Recent figures for the Philippines have not been easy to pro* 
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cure, but tliose for 1918 show that out of 1,955,276 agricultural 
units in the islands, as many as 1,520,026, or 77 . 8 per cent., were 
operated by the owners, 324,776, or 16 6 per cent., by tenants 
(paying rent in cash, or in kind, including labour) and 110,478, 
or 5 . 6 per cent , by squatters on the public land. It may be 
added that the large number of owners is accounted for by the 
fact that the great majority of farms — 60 per cent, of the total — 
were less tliaii one hectare, and 40 per cent, less than 0 35 hectare, 
in extent. Under the existing system of land tenure, the landlord 
and the tenant share the cost or production and the produce 
equally; or in some cases the landlord’s share, especially of the 
products, may run as high as two thirds of the total. The 
actual tenure differs from ijrowince to province, but in all cases, 
the tenants are share-croppers On the sugar plantations, how- 
ever, hired labourers are often employed. It is stated in the 
report on labour problems adopted by the Asian Relations 
Conference (New Delhi, March — April 1947) that the agricul- 
tural problem is less acute in the Philippines than in other 
countries of East Asia, owing to the comparative freedom from 
population pressure. 

In contrast to the situation described above, in New Zealand, 
which is essentially a farming country, the bulk of the best land 
is in the hands of freehold owners. In 1930, for instance, 
nearly 63 per cent, of all agricultural holdings were freeholds 
and an additional 31.4 per cent, wwe combined freeholds and 
leaseholds. 


The Size of the Holdings 

In many Asiatic countries the combined effect of the sidaH 
increase in recent years of the area under cultivation, the grow- 
ing pressure of population on the land, and the customary 
practice of the division of property among all the children of 
the owner has been, not only the reduction of the holdings in 
size, but also their fragmentation. A stretch of land in any 
locality is seldom of the same auality throughout, and in the 
division of property not infrequently pieces of land of varying 
quality ax*e split up into tiny patches. 

According to a report published by the Ministry of Industries 
in Nanking in 1935, at that time the holdings in the case of 
over 60 per cent, of the peasant families in China measured less 
ttett 20 mam (1 mow =0.152 acre) each. The average area 
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of cultivated land per farmer for the whole country in 1944 
was 4.37 shih mows (1 shih mow — 0.0247 acre) and the aver- 
ages for the provinces were: Heilungkiang, 18.71 shill mows; 
Honan, 3.76 shih mows; Kansu, 6.52 shih mows; Kiangsu, 3.40 
shih mows; Kirin, 12.47 shih mows; Kwangsi, 2.36 shih mows; 
IZwangtung, 2.11 shih mows, Shansi, 7.38 shih mows; and 
Szechwan, 3.98 shih mows. It has been stated, moreover, that 
for the country as a whole the holdings of the owners are on 
an average 4.22 acres each, while the corresponding figure in 
the case of the tenants’ holdings is 3.56 acres, and that the 
farms are as a rule larger in the wheat than in the rice belt, 
where more than a single crop a year may be grown. In con- 
sidering this figure it has to be borne in mind that it relates 
lo families and that the size of the average family in China is 
considerably larger than in western countries. 

It has been estimated that in India the average size of a 
holding is 5 acres, as compared with 21.5, 25, 40, and 145 acres 
in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and the United States, respec- 
tively. Some experts hold the view that in India no holding 
less than 5 acres in extent, including 2.3 acres of irrigated or 
wet land, is likely to produce an adequate return. The Com- 
mission appointed by the Government to enquire into the condi- 
tions of famine and acute distress in certain parts of the 
country in 1943 reported tjjat the average size of a holding in 
Madras was 4.5 acres; that the holdings of 50 per cent, of the 
total number of landowners in Bombay were less than 5 acres 
in extent ; and that in the United Provinces, in the Gorakhpur 
division, each farming family held on an average 4.8 acres, 
while in Agra district 27 per cent, of the farming families had 
holdings of less than 2.5 acres, and 23 per cent between 2.5 
and 4 5 acres. The Commission also noticed that iu Assam, 
Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Madras, Orissa, and the Punnab, the holdings were gradually ton 
ding to become smaller, and remai*ked on the no less clear trend 
m all the provinces, except the North-West Frontier Province 
and Sind, towards the increasing fragmentation of holdings. 

The forces that have been at work in China and India to 
cause a reduction in the size of holdings and their further frag- 
mentation have also been evident in other Asiatic countries. 

In Siam, there is excessive fragmentation of land, especially 
in the northern, southern and north-eastern districts. Many 
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plots are as small as one tenth of an acre, and a man’s fields 
are often widely separated In the central plains, most of the 
farms range from 12 to 80 acres in size, but in the north-east 
and the south they range from two fifths of an acre to 8 acres. 

The size of holdings ni Burma varies considerably. In 
Arakan, especially in Kydukpyii, holdings are very small, 
probably not exceeding 5 acres. In most of Lower Biu^ma the 
holdings worked are much larger, usually 20 to 30 acres and in 
some cases such as parts of Pegu, as much as 50 acres. In 
Upper Buj*ma, the holdings are smaller, namely, 5 to 10 acres. 
The position is very difficult to assess except in terms of local 
experience, because one man may own or work more than one 
piece of land described as a holding or may work only a portion 
of a large holding. Fragmertation has not proceeded xo a 
dangerous extent, except in Kyaukpyu and to a less extent in 
Prome, but there are signs of pressure of population on the 
land in dry zone districts, such as Myingyan 

In Ceylon, 70 per cent, of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture (excluding plantations). The holdings are very small, es- 
pecially for rice cultivation, and range from about one eighth of 
amt acre in Jaffna to 5-10 acres in certain areas of the Eastern 
Province. Apart from fragmentation, there is also the evil ol 
joint ownership, whereby the same piece of land is cultivated 
in rotation by all the joint owners. The economic surveys have 
shown that the average number of fS,milies owning over 5 acres 
of land was only 8.5 per cent, of the total number of families 
in the villages surveyed. 

In Indo-China, an enquiry made in Tonkin in the early 
dirties -showed that the average size of the rice fields of 62 
per cent of the farming families was under 0.36 hectares, and 
of 30 per cent, less than 0.18 hectares. In Annam, in 1938, the 
land was held by 646,350 owners, of whom 450,000 owned less 
than half a hectare, 165,000 owned 112 to 5 hectares, 31,000 
owned 5-25 hectares, 300 owned 26-50 hectares and 50 owned 
ever 50 hectare. In Cochin-China, where 71.7 per cent, of 
the holdings (rice fields), are reported to be under 5 hectares 
each CBi an average, 14.7 per cent, between 5 and 10 hectares, 
II per cent, between 10 and 50 hectares and 2.5 per cent. 

m hectares, it is customary to divide the larger holdings 
fato paircels of 5 to 10 hectares, and lease them to tenants for 
k of the harv^t, varying from 40 to 50 per cent In 
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Cambodia, most peasant holdings average less than one heetare 
each in the proximity of the river and 1 to 5 hectares each 
vrhere the land is situated at a distance from the river. 

It is interesting to compare the situation described above 
with that in Australia and New Zealand, even though the con- 
ditions in Asia and Australasia are totally different. In the 
one case, there are long-established populations, while, in the 
other, largely uninhabited territories have been recently settled- 
In Australia, in the ^thirties, 22.1 per cent, of the total nimber 
of holdings were under 50 acres, 10.1 per cent, between 50 and 
100 acres, 34.8 per cent, between 100 and 500 acres, 14.4 per 
cent, between 500 and 1,000 acres, 16.7 per cent, between 1,000 
and 5,000 acres, and 1.9 per cent. 5,000 acres or more, in ex- 
tent. The large pastoral runs in New Zealand, which are located 
chiefly on the South Island, average about 15,000 acres, but are 
frequently as large as 50,000 acres. There are numerous small 
market gardens and orchards ranging from 1 to 100 acres in 
size, and all these and other larger holdings are situated mainly 
in the best and intensively cultivated area, which amounts to 
no more than 14 per cent, of the total occupied area. In 1939, 
30.18 per cent, of all the holdings were under 50 acres, 33.75 
per cent, between 50 and 200 acres, 23.22 per cent, between 200 
and 640 acres, and the remaining 12.85 per cent. 640 aeres and 
over, in extent. 

Handicrafts and Cottage Industries 

In the last century or more the importation of machine-made 
goods into Asiatic countries has become so common that it is 
mainly, if not wholly, limited by the purchasing power of the 
lf>cal population and its capacity to export raw materials or 
other products to pay for the imports. Nevertheless, handi- 
crafts and cottage industries are still a factor of considerable 
importance in the economy of these countries, if only because 
the large majority of the population are far too poor to bay 
imported goods. The bulk of the working population in the 
rural areas, with the exceplion of those engaged in actual cul- 
tivation, are employed in liandicrafts and cottage industries. 
Only a relatively small number are absorbed by large-scale 
factory production on modern lines Moreover, contrary to the 
usual supposition, handicrafts and cottage industries provide 
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whole-time occupation to a very large proportion of the workers 
employed in them. 

The impact of modern industry on handicrafts and cottage 
industries has led to their reorganisation. Some of them, such 
as cotton gmners, rice mills, sugar refineries, and establish- 
ments for the manufacture of paper and simple agricultural 
implements, may be appropriately considered elsewhere, for 
although they are of a seasonal character and are mainly en- 
gaged in the processing of agricultural products, they employ 
mechanical power and may be approximated to factories. 
Handicrafts and cottage industries properly so called might be 
broadly classified into arts and crafts subsidiary to agricul- 
ture, subsistence industries, village art industries, and urban 
arts and handicrafts. The arts and crafts subsidiary to agri- 
©ulture, such as hand spinning and weaving, flour grinding, rice 
pounding, rope making, basket weaving, and cotton ginning, 
usually provide for the domestic requirements of the local in- 
habitants and occasionally for a wider market as well. The 
village subsistence industries are represented by the local arti- 
sans, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, weavers, and oil 
pressers. Among the village art industries, carpet weaving, 
silk weaving, metal work, art work in potteries, and the fabri- 
cation of bangles, toys, and similar articles may be included. 
Urban arts and handicrafts, which consist of embriodery work 
and the manufacture of brocades, shawls, carpets, gold-plated 
thread, and similar articles, call for a high degree of speciali- 
sation. 

As has been remarked above, these traditional small-scale 
industries are in process of adaptation to the impact of modern 
large-scale machine production. The handloom industry in 
India provides a good illUvStration of this transition. Six forms 
of organisation under which it operates at present may be 
dearly distinguished: (1) the family establishment of the self- 
ojnployed independent weaver, (2) the commission agency for 
the employment of weavers in their own homes by master 
weavers or cloth dealers; (3) the cottage workshop, equipped 
with loom^ by master weavers, for the employment of weavers ; 
(4) the handloom factory in which business is conducted by the 
ewher on modern cotxnnercial lines; (5) the co-operative under- 
tataug in which production and sale are conducted on co-opera - 
Jmm; (6) the powerdoom factory in which the aid 
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of mechanical power is resorted to for weaving. One result o 
the transition to large-scale production is the large part playe( 
by the entrepreneur, who finances the undertaking and fre 
<piently also undertakes the organisation ol‘ the supply of th< 
raw materials and of sales, but expects a large return for thes< 
services in the form of profits. Another result is the absorp 
tion to an increasing degree of the independent artisan int< 
the organised workplaces, particularly in the vicinity of th^ 
larger tows. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of cultivators who take 
to subsidiary occupations in their spare time in the slack season 
It may, however, be recalled in this connection that the Eoya] 
Oommission on Agriculture in India, which made a careful in- 
vestigation of the situation in that country in the ’twenties, 
observed : 

The prominent feature of Indian agriculture is the amount of spare 
time which it leaves for the cultivator. This varies very greatly accord- 
ing to the local agricultural conditions, but it may be assumed as a 
broad generalisation that by far the greater part of cultivators have 
at least from two to four months o< absolute leisure in tbe year. 

More recently, the Famine Inquiry Commission of 1943 found 
that, in the view of the Government of Assam, small cultivators, 
who constitute 30 to 40 per cent, of the population, did not 
produce enough to meet their normal expenditure and there- 
fore needed a subsidiary income. Conditions vary, of course, 
from province to province, but it is undeniable that a large 
number of agriculturists in India need a subsidiary source of 
income. The situation in other Asiatic countries is in all likeli- 
hood not very different. 

As a rule, the nucleus of rural handicrafts and cottage in- 
dustries is the family. That appears to be still the case in 
many parts of China, and as in India, attempts are made with 
increasing success to form larger units. It was reported a few 
years ago that in Tayinchin, in the south of Hopei, for instance, 
the tanning of skins collected from the neighbouring farmers 
is carried on in workshops, the smallest of which are staffed by 
the members of a single family. About two fifths of such work- 
shops employ less than ten workers, and a few firms as many 
as a hundred. Like conditions — the coexistence of small con- 
cerns with hardly a dozen workers and of larger ones employ- 
ing a hundred or more, the acquisition and operation of several 
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small concerns by the same owner, and the disposal of the pro- 
ducts to traders from the commercial centres — were reported 
to prevail in the pottery industry in Hopei, as well as in the 
carpet industry in many parts oi the country. An interesting 
form of the organisation of cottage industries, which has been 
evolved in recent years m China and which has been much re- 
marked in that country as well as abroad, is the industrial co- 
operative; this is dealt with elsewhere in this Report.- 

It is possible to attempt an estimate of the number of workers 
who derive their livelihood from the handloom industry in 
India, on the basis of recent investigations. Approximately 2.4 
million whole-time and part-time weavers and 3.6 million 
ancillary workers (some of these latter as regular wage earners- 
and others as trainees) are emi^loyed in the handloom industry, 
and if dependants were also to be taken into account, the total 
number of persons deriving their livelihood from the industry 
might not be much less than 10 million. According to a cal- 
culation made in 1940, thei*e are about 2 million handlooms in 
the country (13 per cent, of them not in operation) and they 
are distributed among the various branches of textile jiroduc- 
tion in the following proportions: cotton, 72 per cent.; silk, 
16 per cent. ; wool, 5 per cent. ; artificial silk, 1 per cent. ; and 
other textiles, 6 per cent. Throw -shuttle looms account for 64 
per cent., fly-shuttle looms for 35 per cent., and other types for 
3 per cent., of the total. The total average annual production 
of hand-woven (including hand-spun) cloth is 1,803.47 million 
yards (coiton, 1,620.36 miUion yards,- silk, 40.36 million yards;, 
artificial silk, 74.77 million yards; wool, 20.61 million yards ^ 
and mixed, 47.37 million yards). 

As has been remarked above, for the great majority of hand- 
loom weavers weaving is a whole-time occupation. The pro- 
portion of whole-time handloom weavers to the total number 
is 99 per cent, in 8md, 88 per cent, in Bombay, 87 per cent, in 
Madras, 8l per cent, in the Punjab, and 75 per cent, in the 
United Provinces and Bengal. Nearly all the weavers of 
Travancore and Cochin, 97 per cent in Mysore, and 85 per 
cent, in Hyderabad are whole-time workers. 

Although handloom weaving is for the most part a hereditary 
trade, there h^ of late been an influx of new entrants, parti- 
Be ngal and Madr<;is, It is, however, no longer an 
Wow, 6a — — 
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essentially rural occupation, except in the comparatively in- 
accessible parts of the country, for as a result of improved com- 
munications and production for distant markets, handloom 
weavers are at present to be found in large numbers in urban 
centres. This has led to a noticeable localisation of the indus- 
try and a great deal of specialisation. 

Another feature of the handloom industry to which atten- 
tion should be called is its utilisation of mill-spun yarn. In 
the first decade of the present century the total annual hand- 
loom production of cotton cloth exceeded the mill production, 
and in some years it was nearly twice as much. During the 
following five years the figures were nearly equal. With the 
First World War, however, mill production gained consider- 
able ascendancy, and in succeeding years both mills and hand- 
looms were supported by the Government’s tariff policjr and 
by the rural reconstruction programme of the Nationalists. Be- 
nveen 1901-1906 and 1934-1939 mill production and handloom 
production increased by 479 per cent, and 54 per cent, res- 
pectively; during the period 1920-21 to 1937-38 the share of 
the mill production in the country’s total output increased 
from 40 to 71 per cent., while that of the handloom production 
decreased from 60 to 29 per cent. It is, however, noteworthy 
that the handlooms continued to provide about the same pro- 
portion (approximately 25 per cent.) of the cloth available for 
home consumption and that they employed over 85 per cent, of 
the total labour force engaged in the production of textiles. 

The pei'sistenee of the handloom weavers in clinging to^ 
their trade despite Ihe rapid progress of the mill industry may 
be explained by the pressure of population on the land. Tech- 
nological developments result, immediately at any rate, in a 
reduction in the demand f(jr labour, and ^vhere the pressure of 
population on the land is already heavy, unemployed workers 
cannot turn to it for a living. Ha mill ceases to pay, it goes 
into liquidation, hut if the handloom workers’ returns turn 
out to be disappoi.Hmg, it only means hardei' work for them. 
In the absence of a suflScient number of more remunerative 
openings, the abandonment of their customary trade would 
sooner or later result in iheir swelling the ranks of the landless 
unskilled workers. 

It should be added that the Second World War had the effect 
of increasing the demand for handloom production, on account 
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of the need of various kinds of war supplies as well as the 
general shortage of consumers’ goods, and that in areas such 
as south India where handloom production has increased, the 
increase has largely been brought about by the displacement 
of the thiow-shuttle by fly-shuttle looms. These latter account 
for 81 per cent, of the looms in Madras, 67 per cent, in Bengal, 
55 per cent, in Bombay, and 47 per cent, in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. The average production with fly-shuttle 
looms is estimated to be approximately 75 per cent, highei than 
that with throw-shuttle looms. 

The necessary data for attempting an estimate of the rural 
artisans in India are not easily accessible, but it is reported 
that the village blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, weavers, and 
oil pressers in the United Provinces, for instance, have been 
declining in numbers in the last two decades. 

It is considered that much needs to be done to organise handi- 
< 5 rafts and village industries in Burma. The principal diffi- 
culty is the lack of initial capital, which prevents a steady flow 
of production and thus precludes the establishment of a regular 
trade. ♦ 

In Ceylon, cottage industries give employment to a consider- 
able section of the population, especially women. The chief 
cottage industries are pottein making, textile weaving, tiles, 
bricks, coir mats and matting. Cottage industries are assisted 
by the Department of Commerce and Industries, more es- 
pecially as they can also provide spare-time occupations for 
most agriculturists. There were in 1946, 249 Governmeni tex- 
tile centres, 53 assisted centres, and a number of weaving 
centres and textile workshops. In addition, there were 33 
pottery' centres, 37 carpentry schools, 43 mat centres, and a 
small number of centres for paper, rattan, and needle work 
and 2 siltc farms. It is estimated that about 6,500 persons are 
employed in the Government cottage centres. Private textile 
centres give work to about 10,000 persons and private coir 
-centres to about 50,000. The number of schools providing 
-training in handicrafts is 17 and the number of pupils in 1946 
was 6,385. 

Indo-China, like most other countries in Asia, was a land of 
-autarkic village communities until it came into contact with the 
w^rn world. Local craftsmen supplied local needs, as is 
being done to some extent. They seem, however, to have 
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declined in numbers. It was reported some years ago that in 
Lower Tonkin, with a total population of 6.5 million, there 
were about a million craftsmen, 200,000 mainly occupied in 
some hereditary trade such as weaving, wood working, or basket 
making, and 800,000 who engaged in these activities for at 
least a few weeks in the year. The most common rural crafts 
in Cambodia are the reeling and weaving of silk, boat building, 
and fish curing. The decline in the rural industries in Tndo- 
China since the beginning of this century has been generally 
noticed, aud it has been observed that the hereditary craftsmen 
have had increasingly to turn to the land for a living. 

In Indonesia, particularly in Java, villagers give a good deal 
of their spare time to arts and crafts. These are mostly carried 
on in the homes of the cultivators, to whom they are a subsi- 
diary occupation. Five million agriculturists in Central Java 
derived in 1930, for instanne, ]7 per cent, of their total Income 
from such rui’al industries. The larger part of these proceeds 
represented the return for the labour involved. There are, in 
addition, the cottage industries, which employ workers in small 
numbers and in which mechanical power is not used to any 
substantial extent It has been estimated that 40 per cent, 
ef the total number of workers engaged in cottage industries 
work at home, 40-45 per cent, in workshops, and the remaining 
15-20 per cent in small establishments employing less than 50 
workers. Approximately 95 per cent. ’of these smaller indus- 
trial undertakings were owned by Indonesians, and the re- 
mainder by Chinese, in 1930. 

Adequate information on the number of workers engaged in 
cottage aud small-scale industries is not available, but a few 
figures may be cited by way of illustration : in 1935 the cigarette 
industry employed 26.250 home workers and 23,170 workers 
in workshops and small factories in Central Java, while the 
corresponding figures for East Java were 6,712 and 13,420. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the development of 
the handloom industry in Indonesia, and improved types of 
looms have been made available to the workers as a result of 
the activities of the depai’tments of industries in various parts 
of the country. The Brandoeng loom, for instance, although 
only one fifth as productive as the mechanised loom, makes 
it possible for the output to be up to seven times as large as 
that of the traditional village loom. The imports of cotton 
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yarn into Java and Madnra amounted to 1,272,742 kgs. in 1932 
t'nd 2,164,432 kgs. in 1934. The Brandoeng looms increased 
in number from 258 in 1930 to 25,000 in 1938 and 44,000 ia 
1941, while the corresponding figures for the mechanical looms 
were 44, 4,600, and 8,000. The rural industries in Indonesia 
seem to have received a considerable impetus from the econo- 
mic depression dm-ing the inter-war period, when the volume 
of imports was eonsideiably reduced. There are, however, un- 
mistakable signs that the middleman, who finances production 
and arranges for the marketing, has made his appearance and 
that these smaller industries are passing under his control t& 
an increasing extent. 


POBCED liABOUB 

In a' general survey of the agrarian framework in ^.siatie 
countries, some reference should also be made to forced or 
compulsory labour. It is not surprising that various types 
of servitudes are current in an economy so restricted and with 
such small scope for expansion. The mobilisation of local laboun 
in sparsely populated areas by the public authorities for the 
building of roads or bridges or other public works projects, 
or for transport sendees, is common in many Asiatic countries. 
In such eases, however, the conditions of employment have been 
carefully regulated in most parts in recent years. This system 
is by its very nature open to serious abuses and therefore calls 
for careful supervision. The International Laboxix Conference 
has devoted particular attention to this question, as will be 
seen by reference to the Report {.Programme of AoUon for %e 
Enforcement of Social Standards Embodied m Conventions and 
Becommendations Not Jet Batified or Accepted) on item III 
the agenda of the present Conference. 

The pledging of personal service to private interests, which 
is a form of servitude, is by no means uncommon in most parts 
of Asia. Such servitudes were a characteristic feature of 
western countries when economic development was still in its 
' early stages. They survive at present in economically nnder- 
develaped areas. Measures designed to prevent the perpetna- 
of this practice have been adopted in many parts in recent 
ycajKiy but are not easy to enforce until the necessary 
eaoBomic devahjptttent takes place. Many such practices ^re 
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historical in origin, and their prolongation may be accounted 
for by the indebtedness of cultivators, who have no means 
of repaying their debts except by pledging their services for 
a period of years, extending in some cases beyond the span 
of a single generation. The employment of domestics by land- 
owners for household work as well as work in the fields in the 
province of K\\ angsi in Chins is an instance in point Person:* 
scremployed are bound by custom to continue in service. More- 
over, in most districts of this province tenants appear to be 
under an obligation to render certain services to the landlord 
±or nominal wages. It is not unusual for peasants who are 
heavily in debt to discharge it by entering the service of the 
creditor for a specified period. 

In several parts of India, where the ‘^depressed classes’* or 
‘‘scheduJed castes’' and the aboriginal peoples are most nu- 
merous, certain forms of .xgrzeultnral servitude, for the most 
part associated with indebtedness, are prevalent. Not infre- 
quently, for a comparatively small sum of money the ag^icul- 
lural labourer is constrained to mortgage his ser\ice& and along 
with them a large measure of his personal freedom as well. The 
debt often enough remains a lifelong burden. These forms of 
servitude are known by different names in different parts of 
the country, and it is estimated that the total number of per- 
sons so affected may run into millions. A recent investigator 
has stated that they exist mostly in newly reclaimed forest lands 
and in sub-mountainous tracts. In 1936 it was announced in 
the Indian Legislative Assembly that the Central Government 
had obtained from provincial Governments information on 
forced labour in their respective areas, and had, where ueees- 
«ary, requested them to abolish such labour or to restrict it to 
the narrowest possible limits. Since then various provincial 
Governments have adopted measures to regulate and check 
forced labour. Similar action has been taken by several State 
Govenments, The Groveniment of India is considering the 
appointoent of a committee to enquire into the extent to which 
forced labour stiU exists and to suggest methods for its aboli- 
tion. It may further be mentioned that the fundamental rights 
of the individual established under the new Constitution which 
is being prepared by a Constituent Assembly set up in Decem- 
ber 1946 include that of freedom from servitudes of this kind 
•Sirough the complete prohibition of forced labour. 
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Generally speaking, forced labour for private work is not usaal 
in Ceylon, but relics of an earlier system of land tenure miiy be 
found, mainly in the Kandyan provinces. The tenant is re- 
quired to render certain services for limited periods of the 
year in return for a tenurlal holding. There is also a system 
whereby villagers are required by law to work on village roads, 
etc., for a period not exceeding 10 days a year. Similarly, 
Villagers who live near irrigation works are required to give 
a specified number of days’ labour for the upkeep of the 
works 111 both these cases, tiie service can be commuted for a 
money payment. As far as Crown lands are concerned, service 
tenures were abolished as far back as 1833. 

Agricultural servitude to private interests, as distinct from 
compulsory labour service for public purposes, seems to be 
rather less frequent m Indo-China, although where, as often 
happens, share farmers are in debt to the owners of the rice 
fields they cultivate, the link between the two becomes difficult 
for them to break. 

In New Caledonia, where attenuated forms of forced labour 
have long persisted, it should be noted that all labour requisi- 
tions were abolished by a Decree of 11 April 1946. 

Before the Second World War, forced labour in Indonesia 
was chiefly of two kinds: minor local services, including tbe 
maintenance of roads; and services for the owners of certain 
special concessions in the vicinity of Batavia. Local serviceis 
of a minor character owed to the public authorities were in 
theory a commutation of dues in cash, but the prevailing 
poverty, combined with labour shortages in certain areas, re- 
sulted in practice in the population being subjected to what 
was virtually a system of forced labour. It should be added, 
however, that the authorities had adopted a systematic policy 
ox the gradual elimination of forced labour, which might have 
proved wholly successful but for the economic depression of 
the ’thirties. Forced labour %vas abolished by law in Java in 
1984, and in the Outer Provinces, finally, in 1941. 

Living Conbitions 
Bi^ral Incomes 

The poor living conditions in most parts of Asia are largdy 
the result of the low productivity of labour and small ineomes 
of the rural population. Some measure of the returns from the 
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land in Asiatic countries, as compared with those elsewhere, will 
he found in the table below. 

^lEIiD PER HECTARE IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

{qmnfals) 


Country 

Wheat 

(1930-34)^ 

Rue 

(14i0-31 to 
1934-35) 

Tobacco 

(1930-34) 

Sugar-cane 
(1930-31 to 
1934-35) 

Cotton 
(gnmed) 
(1930-31 to 
1984-35) 

Argentine 

Republic 

8 5 

21-5 

(tg-) 

964 

266*5 

2-3 

Australia 

8 2 

39 8 

450 

459*2 

1-4 

Brazil 

9-5 

14 3 

1,045 

378-4 

(Queens* 

land) 

1-7 

Burma . . 

— 

H 4* 

Ull 

— 

0*9 

Canada 

9*1 

— 

1,061 

— 

— . 

Ceylon . . 

— 

8*0 

702 

— 

0-2 

China 

11-2 

25*2 

(1929) 

1,172 

137-0 

2-2 

Egypt . . 

18-6 

29*8 

_ 

(1934-36) 

786-0 

4*6 

France . . 

156 

— 

1,928 

— 

— 

Germany 

21-5 

— 

2,501 

— 

— 

India 

7 2 

14 3 

1,197 

— 

0*9* 

Indo-China 

— 

10 6 

918 

350*0 

0-9^ 

Indonesia (Java and 

1 _ 

i 

15 7 

920 

1 (Cochm- 
Chma) 
1,351*0 

! 

Madura) 

Italy 

14 0 

(irngated) 
9 0 

(unimga- 

ted) 

48*0 

(European 

planta- 

tions) 

1,230 


i 

2-4 

Japan 

18'3 

35*5 

1,889 

430*2 

; 2-2 

Malaya 

— 

16*18 

— 

, — 

— 

Mexico . 

6 5 ' 

20 8 

809 

453*9 

! 3*10 

New Zealand 

1 20 3 

— 

871 


f — 

Philippines 

— 

11 3 

677 

1 377*4 

2*0 

Siam 

— 

16*3 

674 

— 

1 1*8 

Turhey . 

8*2 

23*9 

762 

i — 

1-4 

United Kmgdom .. 

22*6 

23-7 

— 

j — 

2-1 

United States 

7*4 

878 

328*9 

U.S.S.R 

1 ^ 

16*7 

! 

832 

(Louisiana 

and 

Florida) 

1*9 


Source * A'nrmavre Internatioml de Statistique Agnoole, 1940-41. 

»Th<j average is for the period 1930-31 to 3934-35 for the couniries of the SoaUir 
era Hemisphere. 

»It has been observed that ofiicial figures for the production of rice in Bumua 
are underestimated It may be assumed that the normal average yield per matured 
hectare before the uar was not less than 18 26 quintals and that the average aeimaS 
yiolds of the decade before the wai a ere not less than 16.50 quintals per matured 
hectare and 15 75 Quintals per hectare, respectively 

»Th© Malayan figure for 1940 41 was 19 8 quintals per hectare. 
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It will be observed that the average yield of wheat per hectare 
iii India is roughly about one third of that in Germany, New 
SSealand, and the United Kingdom; for rice, the average is less 
than one third of that in Italy and considerably less than one 
half of that in Japan and Australia; for ginned cotton, it is 
less than one fifth of that m Egypt In China, the figure for 
wheat is about half the Unitec^ Kingdom figure and for rice a 
little over half the Italian figure. The report on agricultural 
iceeonstruetion adopted by the Asian Belations Conference points 
out that the devastation caused by enemy occupation in a num- 
ber of Asiatic countries and by current civil unrest has resulted 
in a fall in the output of agricultural crops, especially of food 
crops, which in turn has led to Asia becoming a net imjiorter 
of food. 

Owing to the lack of the necessary data, it is difficult to 
determine the per capUa income ol the rural population in the 
Asiatic countries. An indication of the general poverty in 
these areas, however, is given by the comparative estimates of 
the real annual income per head of the working population made 
by Colin Clark for various countries. These averages, which 
in the ease of China and India are only approximations, are 
shown in international units or I.U. (one T.TT. ==:the nmoimt 
of goods and services purchased for $1 in the United Stales 
during 19254934), as follows: 


Country 

I.TT 

Country 

I.U. 

United States . . 

. . 1,381 

Germany . 

646 

Canada 

. . 1,337 

Belgium 

600 

Kev Zealand . . 

1,202 

Greece 

397 

Creat Britain . . 

.. 1,061 

Hungary . . 

359 

Switzerland 

. . 1,018 

Japan 

363 

Anstralia 

980 

Italy 

343 

Netherlands 

855 

U.S.S,R. . 

320 

Irdand 

707 

South Africa 

276 

Braaioe 

684 

Bnfcibh India 

200 

Denmark 

680 

China 

. . 100-120 

Sweden 

663 




These estimates, it must be borne in mind, are computed on 
the basis of the working population only. Since the ratio of 
dependants to workers in China and India is considerably 
Mgher than in most of the other countries mentioned, the re- 
lative poverty of these two countries would appear even more 
amrM if averages for the total population were calculated. 
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Moreover, the distribution of income is highly uneven and 
the inequality between rural and urban incomes particularly 
noticeable. In the Indian provinces, for instance, according 
to one computation, the annual income per worker in ni^ban 
areas was 426 rupees in 1931-32, as compared with only 133 
rupees in rural areas ; the corresponding figures for income per 
capita were 162 rupees and 48 rupees. In Ceylon, before the 
war, most of the families in the villages of the wet zone selected 
for the official economic surveys had a gross income of less than 
20 rupees a month, while a few had incomes of more than 50 
rupees a month. Money incomes have increased considerably 
as a result of the war, especially with the rise in the prices of 
agricultural produce.'^ According to one estimate of the national 
income of the island, the per capita income was 100 rupees in 
1938 and 265 rupees in 1944. 

As regards the level of income of workers in cottage indus- 
tries, in the absence of detailed information on conditions in the 
different countries concerned, the situation in India before the 
Second World War might be mentioned as an illustration. The 
great majority of handloom weavers earned from 4 to 6 annas 
(1 rupee = 16 annas) a day, a few of the more skilled from 
S to 12 annas, and the unskilled ancillary workers, 2 to 3 annas. 
There is evidence, moreover, of a substantial reduction in the 
situation of these workers since the ’thirties. As has been re- 
marked elsewhere, the determination of the condition of the 
rural artisans has led in China and India, as also probably in 
most other Asiatic countries, to the organisation by middlemen 
<f workshops in which a number of workers, ranging from ten 
to a hundred or more, are employed. Moreover, there are signs 
of concerted efforts on the part of these workers to combine to 
form their own organisations for the protection of their interests. 
Jn China and India, the tendency seems to be to form associa- 
tions on trade union lines. In India (especially in the province 
of Madras), handloom weavers are organising themselves on 
a co-operative basis. An interesting feature of the efforts to 
impro’^^e the conditions of workers in cottage industries is to 
be found in the handloom industry of the French Establish- 
ments in India, it consists in the setting up of tripartite com- 
mittees, composed of the labour inspector and representatives 
of employers and workers, for fixing minimum piece rate.s for 
weaving by home workers. 
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Rural Indebtedness 

The iudebtedness of the rural population in Asiatic coun* 
tries constitutes a special prcbleni. The large majority Have 
en income so meagre as to preclude the possibility of any sub- 
stantial savings, with the result that institutions for the provi- 
sion of credit facilities for rural parts have not been highly 
developed. In the absence of such facilities, the ordinary cul- 
tivators and artisans who are in need of financial assistance, 
whether because of bad seasonal conditions or because of a 
domestic event such as a wedding or funeral, resort to the 
services of the moneylender. He usually charges a usurious- 
rate of interest, partly because the capital at his disposal is 
very small and he derives a good part of his own income from- 
such transactions, and partly in order to cover the rislw in- 
volved in lending to people who are chronically in want. Pur- , 
ihermore, a debt once contracted is so hard to repay thai fresh 
debts are incurred for the payment of interest. 

Professor Tawney has the following observations to malte 
on the situation in China: 

Moneylending in China is a world in itself, which cries out for 
investigation. Whether it is to be described, in the mediaeval phrase, 
as a vorago iniquitaUs, or as pare of the sensitive and delicate mecha- 
nism of credit, is a matter of taste. Ofleials and gentry are one ele- 
ment in it; merchants a second; professional moneylenders, who- 
specialise m the busmess, a third; pawnshops, a vast and powerful 
vested interest supported by all three, a fourth; certain types of bank, 
a fifth ; farmers who have managed to lay by a little money and use 
it to make advances, for a consideration, to their poorer neighbours, 
a sixth. Iho ramifications of the sysiem are endless. . . The prineipah 
rural moneylenders are landowners, merchants and dealers, and, though 
to a less exten,!, pawnshops. The peasant needs a loan for the work 
of his farm or for personal needs, to increase the stock or equipment 
of his holding, to tide over the mouths before his crops are sold, or 
to meet the temporary m-isB of a wedding or funeral. He gels it 
sometimes from the dealer to whom his crops are sold, sometunes 
from his landlord, sometimes from a pawnshop. Customs as to 
mortgaging of land, the security preferred by lenders, vary from 
place to place; the land may be pledged, and possession retained by 
the owner, or it may be temporarily transferred to the movtya<-ee 
Who takes the produce as hi-j interest. In some districts he can 
foreclose immediately when the term of the loan expires ; in others he 
has no remedy as long as interest continues to be paid. 

The commonest form of short credit is probably a loan on crops. 
The farmer gets ready money before harvest, when his resources are 
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ai their lowest, by pledging his prospective crop of rice or wheat or 
by selling it ontnght to a nienhant before it is cut, at a heavy 
discount ... ^ 

Interest at 40 to 80 per cent, is said to be common; interest at 15!> 
or 200 per cent to bo not unLnotvu Goods pledged are taken at tvra 
thirds of their true vahie. As far as the poorer peasants are eoii- 
corned, permanent indebtedness is the rule rather than the fxeeption, 
Tney pawn their croj^s in summer, their farm implements in winleTj^ 
and their household belongings throughout the whole twelve months. 
In one village m the neighbourhood of Peiping it was found that 4^ 
out of 100 families borrowed in the course of the year, and m another; 
23 out of 64, the average indebtedness being $31 in the first case and 
$68 in the second... Next to drought, inability to meet the claims of 
the moneylender is stated, in parts of the country, to be the principal 
cause of the rum of peasant tamilies. 

It is generally agreed that, before the economic depression 
of the ’thirties, the extent of the total indebtedness in India 
exceeded 8,000 million impees, although the estimates varied' 
as to the actual amount The average per capita debt of the 
agriculturists was 92 rupees in the Punjab, about 50 rupee.*^ 
in Bombay and Madras, 36 rupees in the United Provinces',, 
and about 31 rupees in Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, amt 
the Central Provinces Approximately 27.5 per cent, of the 
total, number of agricultural families in Bihar, 29 per cent.. 
In Orissa, 26 per cent, in Chota Nagpur, 13 per cent, in SincU 
23 per cent, in south Gujerat, and 21 per cent, in north Gujerat 
were free from debt. One result of the economic aeiu'cs^ioii 
was a substantial increase in rural indebtedness; it was esti- 
mated that by 1933 its real burden had more than doubled.^ 
Although the exact position at the beginning of the war is un- 
known, the total agricultural debt, in spite of various relief 
measures, probably remained as formidable as a decade pre- 
viously. Moneylenders are reported to provide as much as 33.4- 
per cent, of the total available rural credit in the United Pro- 
vinces, 82.7 per cent, in the Central Provinces, and 31 per eent^ 
in Madras. 

The need to meet the charges on former liabilities is an im- 
portant factor in the continuous addition to the burden of debt,, 
for investigations made some years ago showed that it ac- 
counted for 18 per cent, of the total amount of indebtedness; 
in Bihar and Orissa, 26 per cent, in the Central Provinces anci 
Berar, and 25 per cent, in parts of Madras. Debt iucurretl 
for social reasons such as marriage and other ceremonials ii® 
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these provinees amounted, on the other hand, to 19, 14, and 
10.5 per cent, respectively. Kecourse is also had to borrow- 
ing for, the maintenance of the family and there is little doubt 
tftat a very large proportion of the debt is incurred for un- 
productive purposes. 

Legislation in India for debt regulation dates back to 1879, 
and a vigorous effort was made, especially in the late ’thirties, 
for the scaling down and settlement of the debt, which, as has 
been seen above, had swollen considerably as a result of the 
depression These measures, though useful, have proved 
insufficient. 

As previously remarked, a substantial proportion of the land 
in Burma has come into the hands of moneylenders. This large 
volume of rural indebtedness may be accounted for by the 
breakdown of the customary restraints against usury, the intro- 
duction of legal notions which might be appropriate to a more 
(developed economy, but were hardly suited to the existing 
conditions in the country, and the substitution of commercial 
for subsistence farming. It should be noted, however, that 
after the slump of 1930 many accumulated debts were wiped 
out by foreclosure and facilities for incurring long-term debts 
were curtailed. 

The indebtedness of the primary producer is as extensive in 
Ceylon as in other Asiatic countries. Although the maximum 
i-ate of interest prescribed by law is 15 per cent, the official 
economic surveys show that rates of interest up to and even ex- 
ceeding 18 per cent, are charged in a number of areas. 

The situation in Indo-China seems to be no less difficult. 
The normal rate of interest on private loans to agriculturists in 
that country was reported several years ago to be between 2i 
and 36 per cent. In drawing attention to these usurious rates, 
Hr. Eohequain has remarked: 

It is not in the creditor’s interest to have early repayment, and be 
tends to encourage the peasant in hh- carelessness, postponing repay- 
ment of the debt year after year; the interest is paid in the form 
of a fraction of the harvest, which may be handed over m kind or 
femediatoly^ converted into cash. Whean the yield is not suffleient 
for this purpose, the land itself provides seeuritv for the phe 

Annamite rarely agrees to give up for good the land in which h!s 
nueestors are buried and which will enable his children to fulfil the 
*Wary rites towards Ms own spirit, but he is prepared to sell it 
Wihjset to a clause guaranteeing the possibUity of repurchase. Maixv 
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holdings are thus alienated m point of fafit and the small landoT'ners 
s]>end long days of labour solely for the benedt of their creditors. 
Very often tenant farmers and share fanners are also heavily in 
debt, and in Cochin-China mteiesi charges frequently represent a 
third of the price for which the rice is sold. The loans reach the 
farmer through several intermediaries and in this way the rice fields 
are crushed under a load of debt. 

It was to remedy this situation, at least for small landowners^ 
that the agricultural credit funds of the People's Credit Office 
T^ere first set up in 1933 and were gradually extended to aO 
tlie provinces. These funds lend money to members on the 
recurity of their land at moderate rates : 10 per cent, for a short- 
term, 8 per cent, for a med.um-term, and 6 per cent, for a 
long-term loan. The ease of share farmers, however, who are 
unable to resort to this credit system and must obtain any 
advances they need either from the owner of the land or from 
a moneylender, remains a difficult one. 

Conditions in Siam and Indonesia seem to be much better 
in comparison, although, in these countries too the petty 
financier has been much in evidence in recent years. In Siam^ 
where a common rate of interest on advances to a villager ait 
the beginning of the harvest season is 25 to 30 per cent., the 
Government has sought to remedy the situation, directly^ by 
tlie remission of taxation and the institution of co-operative 
societies and agricultural credit banks, and indirectly, by the 
promotion of education, health services, irrigation, preven- 
tion of epidemic diseases among livestock, and so forth. In 
Indonesia, vigorous measures for the perpetuation of customary 
restraint>s on usury and land alienation have been taken b} the 
Government. 

On the other hand, in the Philippines, notwithstanding the 
adoption of legislation to prevent usury, the practice of charg- 
ing rates of interest ranging from 60 to 200 per cent, a year 
seems to persist if only because the tenants, who often borrow 
from their landlords, are not sufficiently well acquainted witli 
their rights. However, in 1939, an Agricultural and Iiidus- 
irial Bank was established by the Government in the hope that 
the extension of credit to farmers on easy terms would result 
ii the gradual elimination of usury. In 1911 a Farmers’ Loan 
Division was set up in the Department of Labor to administer 

loan fund of 1,000,000 pesos. 
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It is hardly possible to exaggerate the evil effects of rural 
liidebteduess on the economy of Asiatic countries, but there is 
little hope of a permanent amelioration of the situation until 
productivity in general and the effective demand for goods and 
services increase. 


The Effects oj the War 


It is necessary to add to this brief survey of the living eondi- 
lions of the rural population in Asiatic countries a fo'w rc- 
uoarks eonceruiug the impact of the Second World War. The 
4ivailable information is perforce scanty and the conditions no 
^loubt differ from one area to another. In China and India, 
the largest, most populous, and economically among the nio*t 
developed of tlie Asiatic countries in the Far Eastern region, 
the v^eakuess of the existing structure of the national economy 
was fully demonstrated by the war. When m 1940 a large 
portion of the fertile tract along the coast of China was occn- 
ined by the enemy and the means of communication with the 
outer world were virtually cut off, the need to augment the 
<*ountry’s food supply became urgent. A large amount of 
^dditiona) land was brought under cultivation by the irriga- 
tion projects put into operation by the National Conservancy 
Commission established by *fche Executive Yuan, the payment 
laud revenue in kind was authorised, and particular atten- 
tion was devoted to rural development. Inspired by the Three 
People’s Principles laid down by Sun Yat-sen, in which the 
v/ell-being of the rural population is placed in the forefront of 
the programme of the National Revolution, the Government and 
the domiaant political parties made agrarian reform the prime 
4 >bjeet of their endeavour 

In India, mainly as a result of the war, measures for the 
control of food prices and rationing of daily necessities have 
'be’eii adopted.! The Central as well as the provincial Govern- 
ments have taken steps to increase the food supply. Special 
^n-ants and loans are made by the Central Government fo the 
provincial Governments to increase the area under food creps, 
it net^essary by diverting some of the land under cash crops 
xo that purpose. A Department of Pood has been instifuted 


xw parmcuiars or tne wamme looU situation in IL.O. ; 

wcbtt^tc Labour Condttious and Reconsti ucHoti Planvtng India {'Stunio*» 
msid Imports, N.S. 2. Montreal, 1946), pp. 8-15. ^ 
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in the Central Government, and periodical price control and 
food conferences, consisting of Government representatives 
as well as uon-ofScial representatives, are held. 

While it is difficult to measure the effect of the Second World 
War on the rural population in Asiatic countries, in China and 
India at any rate, notwithstanding the numerous difficulties 
which had to be contended with, the countryside enjoyed a mild 
spell of prosperity as a result of the wartime demand for re- 
cruits to the armed forces and industry as well as various other 
services. The additional volume of employment consequent 
upon the war has been computed for India as a whole at 
approximately 5 to 6 million jobs. An investigation into the 
impact of the war in twenty villages in the Punjab might per- 
liaps be cited as an instance, although it cannot be regarded 
as typical even for India, for this is a province in whicli re- 
cruitment for the armed forces was particularly heavy. These 
twenty villages occupied 26,800 acres of land, 86 per cent, 
of which was under cultivation. Their inhabitants numbered 
37,213 persons, of whom 3,692 were males between the ages of 
15 and 50. The occupational distribution of the working 
population was as follows: cultivators, 56 per cent, j cottage 
industries, 15 per cent. ; farm hands, 7 per cent. ; and mis- 
cellaneous, 22 per cent. As many as 924 men, or approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, of all the men in these villages, joined the 
armed forces, and 380 others left the villages for employment 
dsewhere. -The exodus seems to have caused a shortage of 
trained or experienced cultivators, but no lack of manpower 
properly so called. The monetary income thus accruing to 
the countryside was not accompanied, however, by a corres- 
ponding increase in goods and services, with the result that 
prices rose to unprecedented levels. 

In Ceylon the war created an acute shortage of labour; it 
is estimated that there was an addition of at least 100,000 
persons hitherto not gainfully employed to the labour force, 
while a further 100,000 moved from civilian employment to 
work under the services. The stoppage of normal sources of 
supply of rice and other food requirements of the island led 
io rationing, price control, and the intensification of local food 
production. 
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Finally, it may be observed that the wartime inflation of 
agricultural prices has probably had the effect of eliminating 
a substantial part of the agricultural debt, thus providing a 
valuable opportunity to rebuild the rural economy on firmer 
foundations. The co-operative movement in the province 
Madras reported in 1945, for instance, that the members of 
agricultural credit societies had been repaying their loans in 
iijcreasing numbers and amounts, while at the same time there 
had been a rise in the percentage which the loans issued for 
cultivation expenses formed of the total loans issued. 

Tub Landless Labourer 

The position of landless agricultural labourers, who are on* 
the fringe of the rural economic structure, calls for special 
consideration. One feature of the decline in rural economy ta 
which attention has been called above is the increasing mass 
of landless agricultural labouiers. In the provinces bordering 
on the Yellow River in Cliina, for instance, where the yield is 
low and only fairly large farms are remunerative, a relatively 
large number of farm hands afe employed. In 1926, the pro- 
portion of farm hands to the total working population on the 
farms in north China was, according to an estimate made by 
Professor Buck, 4.1 per cent, on the smaller farms, 13 per cent, 
on the medium-sized farms, and 31.8 per cent, on the larger 
farms, and the corresponding figures for central and east China 
vere 4.5, 15.7, and 20.1 per cent., respectively. An investiga- 
tion made in 1935 in three villages near Wusih showed that 
about 8.6 per cent, of the total labour force of the moderately 
well-off peasants consisted of farm hands, while the corres- 
ponding figure in the ease of the more prosperous peasants w^as 
22.8 per cent Farm hands in China are often poor agricul- 
tural workers who cultivate small bits of land, either belonging 
to them or held in lease, but v;ho have to seek other work be- 
sides in order to make both ends meet. Landless agricultural 
labourers properly so called are comparatively few in number 
in China. In the rice-growing region of Kashing, between 
Itangchow and Shanghai, for instance, a survey carried out 
some time ago showed that out of a total of 7,582 men engaged 
in farming, the hired labourers numbered only 202, or 2.7 per 
cent. It is hardly possible to estimate the income of sucK 
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workers, especially in the present circumstances, but as they 
hvive only intermittent work, it probably does not amount to 
more than that of the poorer peasants. The agricultural work- 
ers are not always paid in cash. Sometimes they are paid in 
kind, and in some parts of the country, as, for instance, in parts 
of Kwangsi, barter arrangements of one kind or another, or 
systems of mutual aid or of exchanges of services, seem Co be 
common. 

In the case of India, it is interesting to recall that as far back 
as 1880 the Famine Commission observed that ‘'the numbers 
who have no other employment than agriculture are greatly in 
excess of what is really required for the thorough cultivation of 
the land'’. This observation was in effect repeated fifty years 
later by the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India, which in its 
report remarked : ‘ ‘ Over large parts of India, the number of per- 
sons on the land is much greater than the number required to 
cultivate it and appreciably in excess of the number it can com- 
fortably support. In most areas, pressure on the land has 
been increasing steadily for a long time and a rise in the general 
standard of living has made this pressure more acutely felt/^ 
The growth of the rural proletariat, which has been attributed 
to “the loss of common rights in the rural economy, the disuse 
of collective enterprise, the subdivision of holdings, the multi- 
plication of rent-receivers, free mortgaging and transfer of 
land, and the decline of cottage industries”, is indeed a strik- 
ing feature of the Indian economy. The landless agricultural 
labourers nun^bered 7.5 million in 1882, 21.5 million in 1921, 
and 35 million in 1933 , in 1944 they were estimated to number 
6S million, or 17 per cent, of the total population. Between 
1921 and 1931 they increased from 291 to 407 per 1,000 culti- 
vating farmers. In Madras, the rural proletariat increased 
between 1901 and 1931 from 345 to 429 per 1,000 cultivating^ 
farmers, and in Bengal it increased from 1,805,000 to 2,719,000, 
or by 50 per cent., during the decade 1921-1931. 

The landless agricultural workers in India constitute the main 
source of labour supply for tea, rubber, and other plantations, 
for seasonal employment on the larger estates, and the harvest- 
ing of cash crops, for the smaller food and raw materials pro- 
cessing industries, and for industry generally. On the bigger 
estates, where such workers are employed on a permanent basis^ 
their wages may vary from 60 to 100 rupees a year, but are a 
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great deal less for intermittent work for the smaller owners. A 
survey of some South Indian villages made in 1936-1937 showed 
that the current wage for a full working day of 8 to 10 Lours 
was 3 to 6 annas for men, 2 to 4 annas for women, and an anna 
to 2 annas for boys Wages are usually lower in dry than in 
vet areas, and they are as a rule paid ui kind for harvesting. 
It is, liovever, customary 1o pay in cash for transplautation, 
weeding, and other occaMoiial operations In the case of eons- 
truetion work, whether public or private, on which such ^vork- 
are usually employed, ivages are usually paid in cash and 
at piece rates While farm sen ants and other retainers may 
be said to be reasonably »seeure, even if their living standards 
are low, the landless labourers lead a precarious existence. 

Although the laiidless labourer in Burma is very poor, liis 
condition is somewhat relieved by the fact that during his period 
of employment he is almost invariably treated as a member of 
the farmer's family, there being no hard-and-fast line between 
the employing class and the labouring class in agriculture. 
Women form a very high proportion of the casual labour force, 
and they do not desire permanent or whole-time occupation 
■»ince that would interfere with their household duties. The 
wages of the seasonal labourer are theoretically paid in kind 
at harvest, and therefore during the greater part of the year 
he has to subsist on credit. This is obtained either by discount- 
ing seasonal wages for cash at high rates of discount or by 
borrowing from village shopkeepers, small moneylenders, ete., 
at ruinous rates of interest 

In Ceylon, according to the official economic surveys, as many 
as 44 per cent, of the total number of agricultural families in 
the districts covered are landless Population pressure, especi- 
ally in the Western Province, has also led to a number of land- 
less workers drifting to the towns -for work in industrial 
ocoupaiions and to the estates for work on plantations. The 
situation is further aggravated by the fact that over large areas 
cf the island cultivation can be carried on only in one season 
and workers have to find subsidiary employment as labourers 
during the remaining portion of the year. Efforts to ease the 
situation have taken the form of Government acquisition of 
private lands and transfer to landless villagers. 

A similar situation prevails in other Asiatic countrms. Tn 
the south of China, in Java, in Tonkin, in fact, wherever re- 
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-cruiting has been the customary method of obtaining the labour 
needed for the mines and plantations of less populated areas^ 
it is the rural population in particular which, driven by need, 
forms the main source of labour supply for industry and for 
employment abroad. It may be noted that the report on agii- 
cultural reconstruction adopted by the Asian Relations Con- 
ference makes the following observations regarding landless 
labour: 

There is also the special problem oi the landless agrieultmal labour- 
ers who constitute the depressed ^lass even among the general agricul- 
iural community. Their number- aie growing in many Asiatic coun- 
tries owing to the pressure of popuklion and the failure of agriculture 
10 give a remunerative return Any scheme of agricultural roconstruc- 
tun must take into special account tho needs of this class An ideal 
solution, of course, would be to give landless labour possession of land ; 
in any ev^nt, steps must be taken to ensure for them an equitable 
share of agricultural income. 

IIOVEMENTS OP POPUDATION 

The movements of population from Asia to noii-Asiatio 
countries and even from one country to another within the con- 
xines of the continent are limited by numerous restrictions. 
Such restrictions tend to accentuate further the pressure of 
jiopulation on the land, more particularly in certain parts. It 
has to be borne in mind that in south-east Asia more than half 
the entire population of the world is crowded into 4 per cent, 
of its area. In the last century, it was customary to look upon 
some of the crowded Asiatic countries as a convenient source 
•of labour supply for the less congenial tasks connected with the 
■^economic development of certain areas in Africa, Oceania, and 
the Western Hemisphere, or in Asia itself. A system of in- 
denture was instituted, by which the workers were bound to 
remain in the employment for which they were recruited dur- ^ 
:nig a specified period, and at the end of that time they might 
cither return to the places of their origin or settle in their new 
homes. The system gave rise to many abuses, and for various 
reasons neither the emigration nor the immigration countries 
-desired to perpetuate it. At the present time, the emigration 
of peoples of Asiatic countries is strictly regulated, thi. move- 
ments of any large body of workers are carefully planned, and 
suitable machinery for the promotion of their welfare is usually 
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set np by close consultations between tke public autbonties of 
the emigration and immigration countries. 

Some of the Asiatic countries, as, for instance, China and 
India, are, however, so large that the mobility of labour within 
these countries themselves is a sufiSciently important question 
to need some consideration. Even in the comparatively smaller 
countries this question demands close attention, owing to the 
lack of a<Iequate means of communication and of economic deve- 
lopment generally. 

Tn China and India, the labour supply for industry, which is 
mainly localised in urban areas, is drawn for the most part from 
rural areas. The movement of rural workers to industrial 
centres is caused not sq much by the attraction of the cities as 
the pressure of population on the land in the country. A 
substantial proportion of the industrial workers keep up the 
connection with their native villages through periodical visits. 
Only a few have any land of their own left in the villages, and 
the connection with the countryside is most often maintained 
for family or social reasons. In some cases they return to their 
homes for the busy season, and in other cases they return when 
they have succeeded in pairing off their debts or have accumu- 
lated gains sufficiently large to enable them to tide over a 
lew months or years of persistent pecuniary difficulties. Ex- 
cept, of course, where as sometimes happens, the original links 
have been attenuated by prolonged absence or family feuds, 
the village home is the unfailing resort in times of physical 
disability or mental discouragement. The link with the country- 
side which characterises industrial labour in China and India 
has its advantages as well as disadvantages. It provides a 
much needed supply of funds to the countryside from urban 
areas in the form of remittances from industrial workers to 
their relatives, or of the savings of returning natives, and what 
is perhaps no less valuable, it facilitates the penetration of 
urban influences of independence and improved ways of life 
into isolated parts in the interior. It also provides a liaven 
of refuge to the industrial worker in times of sickness or in his 
old age. But, on the other hand, the industrial worker natu- 
rally tends to look upon his urban existence %ith its restraints 
and discipline of organised employment as a temporary, if dis- 
agreeable, phase from which escape may one day be sought into 
ihe wonted freedom of his native village. This factor, more 
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than any other, probably accounts for the large incidence of 
absenteeism which is a marked feature in industrial undertak- 
ings in many Asiatic countries. 

During recent decades, as a consequence of unsettled condi- 
tions, the movement of population has been of considerably 
greater magnitude in China than in India. Since the intru- 
duetion of railways in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, large 
numbers of peasants have m(vej to those parts from Shan- 
tung, Hopei, and Honan. This large-scale emigration to the 
wide open spaces in the north has attracted much attention, 
but there have also been many movements of population in 
areas south of the Great Wall. A survey made by the Ministry 
■‘Of Industry in 1935 showed that, out of a total of 40 million 
lamilies in 1,000 districts in 22 provinces, no less than 1,900,000 
entire families had left their native villages, and that members 
of some 3,500,000 additional families had likewise moved out. 
Approximately 13.5 per ce.nt of all the families in the region, 
and over 50 per cent, of those in southern Shantung, western 
Hupeh, and northern Anhwei, had been affected by the mig- 
ratory trend. The migrants weie for the most part persons 
between the ages of 19 and 45 years, and a good proportion 
of them consisted of men between 30 and 35 years of age, 
as, for instance, in the case of 24 per cent, of migrants in 24 
xullages in four widely separated districts of Kwan^gsi. The 
investigation showed further that 29 per cent, of the migrant 
families consisted of those of peasant proprietors, white 35 per 
cent, were those of tenants and 19 per cent, of landowners. 
These families, however, found it difficult to persist in their 
customary occupations in their new homes. The majority of 
the former tenants would appear to have become landless agri- 
cultural labourers, or to have gradually moved to urban centres, 
the men to become transport workers (rickshaw coolies, for 
instance) and the women domestic workers. The immediate 
causes of the displacement of workers on this scale were natural 
calamities such as drought and floods, together with the unsettled 
conditions due to internal strife, but the deeper cause is un 
doubtediy the widespread and extreme poverty of the rural 
10 asses, for even in the best of times they live on a precarious 
margin of subsistence. The effect of the war in China sboald 
be considered against this background The war added the 
element of political insecurity to the social and economic in- 
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security described above. The total number of persons dis- 
placed from one area to another in China since the comnionce- 
ment of Sino- Japanese hostilities probably runs to several 
million. A few months before the conclusion of the war in 
the Par East, according to an estimate made by the National 
Relief Commission, the refugee population m various parts of 
the country, assisted and unassisted, totalled about 40 million. 
The Commission also came to the conclusion that approxanately 
24 million of these refugees would continue to be in need of 
assistance for some time after the war 
In the case of India, the exodus from rural to urban areas 
may be accounted for by one peculiar local characteiistie, in 
addition to the pressure of population on the land and the 
decline of rural industries. The peculiarity consists in the 
traditional social exclusion of certain classes of population 
known variously as ^‘depressed classes’’, '^scheduled castes”, 
‘"harijans”, “panchamas”, ‘"adidravidas”, ''chamars”, or 
‘^bhangis”. They number as much as about 10 to 15 per cent, 
of the total population and represent the oldest strata of the 
indigenous inhabitants of the country. They have been, until 
comparatively recent times, confined to menial occupations, juid 
ere still subject, especially m rural areas, to serious social dis- 
abilities arising from prejudice on the part of the privileged 
f-eetions of the community In the more cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere of Ihe towns, they arc able to merge into the crowds and 
secure many openings which are denied to them in rural parts,. 
It should be added that an unusually large number of persons 
belonging to these communities secured comparatively lucrative 
» employment as a result of the war, and their experience in the 
armed forces and other services is likely to stand them in good 
stead in the assertion of their claims for social cQ^uality. In 
Die last decade or more, largely as a result of the political 
awakening in the country, this problem has received much 
attention and popular Governments in the provinces have been 
active in taking legislative measures to protect these commu- 
nities. It is also noteworthy that the fundamental rights adopt- 
ed in the proposed Constitution to which reference has been 
made abovei include the recognition of the social equality of 
f^ll individuals by the legal prohibition of untouehability. 


*S€e p. 23. 
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III the past half century or so, in many parts of southern and 
eastern Asia and some of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, labour 
imported from China, India, and Japan has been employed 
for economic development, more particularly for the build«^ 
jng of roads, railways, and harbours, as well as large-scale 
cjnehona, rubber, sugar, and tea plantations and tin and other 
mining operations By far the larger part of the Asiatic 
emigrants abroad are to be found within the confines of the 
Par Eastern region. The total number of immigrants from 
China, India, and Japan in the different parts of the world are 
estimated at 10, 4 1, and 1.9 million, respectively. Of thi^ 
total, approximately 69 per cent, of the Chinese are distri- 
buted in Siam, Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, 
the Pacific islands, Borneo, and Hawaii; 76 per cent, of the 
Indians in Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, and Fiji; and 72 
per cent, of the Japanese in Manchuria, Korea, Saghalien, 
Formosa, China, Hawaii, the Philippines, Malaya, Borneo, the 
Pacific islands, and Indonesia. 

A word should be added about the migration of Asiatics to 
lands outside Asia. Such emigration was always limited in ex- 
tent in consequence of the legal restrictions, as well as of piaetical 
difiSculties. In recent years, and particularly since the economic 
depression during the inter-war period, the emigration has vir- 
tually ceased. Outside Asia, Chinese communities arc to be 
found mainly in Australia, Canada, and the United States, while 
Indian communities are mostly scattered in the outlying parts 
of the British Empire, such as islands of the Indian Ocean, East 
and South Africa, the Caribbean coast and, to a very rsmall ex- 
tent, Canada The Pilipino.5 have tended to migrate 
neighbouriiig lands and particularly the United States and 
Hawaii ; and parts of the South American continent, mainly 
Brazil, contain small but well-organised Japanese settlements. 

Findings op the Asian Kedations Conference 

It may be noted that the report on agricultural reconstruction 
which was adopted by the Asian Kelations Conference in New 
Delhi in March-April 1947 sums up the main common character- 
istics of the agricultural situation in most Asiatic countries as^ 
follows : 

(1) Divorce between ownership and cultivation and the predomi-^ 
nance of landlordism. 
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(2) The existence of plantation estates in some countries like 
Ceylon and Malaya, which involve not only divorce between owner- 
ship and cultivation, but also foreign ownership of the produce of 
the soil. In some countries there is also the problem of foreign and 
absentee ownership of agricultural land. 

(3) Low yields per acre. 

(4) Uneconomiealiy small and fragmented holdings. 

(6) Absence of scientific methods and mechanisation, and use of 
primitive implements. 

(6) Insignificant use of fertilisers 

1 7) Prevalence of burdensome agricultural debt. 

(8) Small pioportion of the gross value of agricultural products 
accruing to the actual tiller of the soil. 

(9) Dependence on export markets for sale of a large proportion 
of primary products and raw materials^ and the resultant instability 
in agricultural prices and incomes. 

(10) Low return of exchange obtained in manufactured good,i against 
4;he sale of raw materials. 

(11) Inadequate development of resources allied to agriculture, such 
as those of fisheries and animal products. 

(12) Pressure of population on land and consequent underempioy- 
ment in agriculture. 

(13) Drain of ability from villages to towns, and reluctance of 
iirfian intelligentsia to migrate to the rural areas owing to the absence 
of conditions of living in villages comparable in attractiveness to those 
jn urban areas. 


The raising of the standard of living of the primary produc- 
•ers — of all those who are engaged in agriculture, cottage indus- 
tries, and handicrafts — ^is indisputably one of the most important 
•economic and social problems confronting the countries of 
Asia. 

But the problem is not exclusively Asiatic; it is broadly in- 
ternational, and few problems, perhaps, reveal more clearly the 
indivisible nature of social progress It is obvious that the low 
standard of living, the low average of individual real incomes, 
and the low purchasing power of about half the earth’s popula- 
tion affect world economy and concern the standard of living of 
^11 categories of workers everywhere. 

It is not only that an increase in the purchasing power of the 
peoples of Asia would create a huge market for the products of 
other nations, or that an improvement in technical methods (<^on- 
rrihuting to, but also accompanying and following, a rise in the 
standard of living) would increase the quantity and quality of 
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<;ertam goods and make them more accessible to more of the 
world consumers. In addition, and perhaps eyen more im- 
portant, is the fact that the poverty of the primary producers 
of Asia can be a direct threat to the employment, wages, work- 
ing conditions, and standard of living of the workers of other 
countries, since this poverty affects the conditions of competi- 
tion on the international market. In nearly all the Asiatic coun- 
tries, the low purchasing power of 80 to 90 per cent, of the popu- 
lation means that there is a very limited demand for the indus- 
trial goods and services provided by the remaining 10 to 20 per 
cent. These countries are therefore compelled to turn to, the 
export trade as their industrial activity develops. The basis 
for such exports, at any rate before the Second World War, 
was low production costs, the result, in some instances and 
to some extent, of a particularly advanced technical, indus- 
trial, and commercial organisation, but also, and most fre- 
quently, of low wages. These low wages were themselves 
a consequence of the poverty of the rural areas, which not 
only creates a supply of cheap labour for the factories, but en- 
ables wages to be kept low (by western standards) because the 
exceedingly low prices received by the primary producers keep 
down the cost of living of the industrial workers, who consume 
indigenous products almost exclusively. The raising of the re- 
muneration and standard of living of the primary producers, 
and thereby of the wages and standard of living of the in- 
dustrial workers, would therefore rid international competition 
of a factor which brings about some of the effects of dumping.^ 

The problem of raising the standard of living in Asiatic 
countries has yet another international aspect. For, apart from 
some special characteristics due to geographical and histoi'ical 
conditions, it comprises, in the final analysis, the same essential 
elements as make up the problem of all peasants and handi- 
craftsmen in aU countries. The fact that in the Asiatic coun- 
tries the problems of the primary jiroducers are more serious aud 
acute than elsewhere only makes their study the more necessary, 

* Tile low purchasing power of the mass of consumers would prevent any 
conimereial dumping in the ordinary sense, ^vliieh involves higher pti'*cs 
DU the home market than on foreign markets. The extraordinary inflation 
of prices in several Asiatic countries — Chma, in paitieular— has radically 
afCceted their economy, since the costs of production have become too 
high for continued export trade. At the same time, the home market 
remains restricted owing to the low purchasing power of the masses and 
the importation of foreign goods is facilitated by their relatively low cost. 
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The foregoing survey of the conditions of life and work of 
})rimary pi’odueers in Asiatic countries has necessarily covered 
a very wide field, and in presenting it the OfiSce has had in 
view the important position occupied by the workers engaged 
in such production in these countries. The survey will, how- 
ever, have served to show that the improvement of the condi- 
tions described represents a very considerable undertaking a ad 
that it involves not one, but a iarge number of problems. The 
entire field of public health and public instruction needs to be 
developed, and the task calls for the willing co-oporaticn of 
the rural ])opulation The necessary funds can only be derived 
from an improvement in productivity resulting from an inten- 
sive exploitation of tlie economic resources. In devising 
measures for the organisation of the local economy for oxjian- 
sion, the immediate possibilities in each particular area hav‘ 
to be clearly discerned and an order of priorities has to be es- 
tablished. The determination of such a programme of action ' 
must necessarily take account of political considerations, which 
differ from one area to anothei The public authorities in each 
area are consequently in the best position to draw up a pro- 
gi'amme of this kind. 

Two broad questions of (»onimon interest to Asiatic countries 
in the Far Eastern region miglit, however, be briefly indicated: 
(1) What immediate measures, designed to improve the condi- 
tion of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, can the public 
authorities m the different countries adopt? (2) How far can 
international assistance prove beneficial to Asiatic countries in 
promoting the prosperity of their rural population? 

On the first of these questions—the nature of the immediate 
measures designed to improve the condition of persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, which the public authorities in tlie 
diffei*ent countries might adopt — there is a large measure of 
agreement despite the differences of opinion as to the form of 
social organisation to be aimed at, "in existing conditions, for 
the consolidation and reinforcement of the rural economies of 
Asiatic countries. One expert with close familiarity v/ltl; rural 
conditions has suggested the following points: close control of 
tents at a low level; provision of credit at reasonable rates, in- 
eluding strict control of private moneylenders, especially the 
men; prevention of alienation of agrictdtural land t# 
3i<Ui-agrieuIturists and recovery of land already so alie^ted^ 
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organisation of marketing of agricultural x^roduee; stabilisa- 
tion of agricultural prices; improvements in agricultural me- 
thods and use of fertilisers, including especially experiments in 
mechanisation, followed by large-scale mechanisation of farms 
on a collective basis ; improvement of seed and introduction of 
subsidiary crops or now staples; encouragement and organisa- 
tion of subsidiary sources of income; replacement of the small 
Village shopkeeper, who usually also acts as a moneylender, by 
retail co-operative societies , control ’of pests, infestation and 
cattle disease; large-scale development works to improve drain- 
age or to ]3rovide protection, flood control or irrigation; soil 
erosion control; and iuipi'oveinents m animal husbandry. 

Attention may also be drawn in this connection to the policy 
statemeiU on agrarian- reform which formed one of the four 
statement- adopted by the Sixth Kuomingtang National Con- 
gress in uMay 1945 at Ohnngking and which is mentioned in the 
lastchapler of this Report It will be noticed that the points 
dealt with in this statement closely correspond to the points 
mentioned above. In India, as in China, the pressing need for 
the amelioration of the condition of the agriculturist is fully 
appreciated, and measures for the betterment of rural conditions 
constitute a prominent feature of the first five-year post-war 
leeonstruetion plans prepared by the jirovineial Governmenu^. 
An interesting experiment proposed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, for instance, is the adoption of four different types of 
projects: special priority projects (plans for the training of 
personnel for the administration of development projects) ; all- 
province projects (projects extending to all the districts and 
designed to pr^are the way to more intensive development 
subsequently) ; particular area projects (projects such as irri- 
gation or anti-malaria projects suitable only for certain areas) ; 
and concentrated area projects (projects for a concerted drive 
for an all-round development of selected areas in various 
parts of the province) with the object of achieving immediatelr 
■'.dsible and measurable results which may prove to be a stimu- 
lus for future development. 

Another illustration of direct Government action to prbmote 
the well-being of Ihe agriculturists may be found in Ceylon, 
where a scheme of rural development was initiated in 1940 bv 
the Department of Industries and Commerce. In pursuance of 
this scheme, rural service centies have been set up in 55 plaees 
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— 47 conducted by the Government and 8 assisted by it. There 
are also 21 extension units. Two or three trained officers are 
placed in charge of each centre, with a view to instructing the 
people in the area by precept and example of the possibilities 
for economic development and the improvement of cottage in- 
dustries Attention is also paid to environmental hygiene and 
other aspects of the welfare of the rural population. 

Initiative of the kind described above is sometimes taken also 
by private bodies, with the active support of the public autho- 
rities. There seems to be a considerable body of opinion in 
Asiatic countries which holds that, pending the development of 
tJie co-operative movement and a much wider recognition among 
the rural population of the value of self-help, it is indispensable 
that special efforts should be made by the public authorities 
and by influential vohmtary associations to assist in the deve- 
lopment of the countr 3 ^ido. Eeferenee to the report prepared 
by the Office on item IT of the agenda, the Economic Back- 
ground of Social Policy, including Problems of Industrialisa- 
tion, will be found useful in considering some of the economic 
aspects of tills question. It is for the Conference to decide 
whether ways and means of action, official or unofficial, other 
than through co-operative organisation, for the amelioration of 
rural conrlitions should be considered in greater detail '.vith a 
view to the formulation of precise recommendations on the 
subject. . . , 

As to the second question— the extent to which international 
assistance might prove beneficial to Asiatic countries in pro- 
moting the prosperity of their rural population— it may be 
rioted that tliis is dealt with at Some length in the report on 
item of the agenda. In this connection, it has been observed 
that in the ease of some of the smaller countries of south-east 
isia, at any rate, the intensh-e exploitation of their economic 
•esourees c^ot by itself be expected to bring about an im- 
provement in the standard of living of the rural population 
-.1 these countries, the area of cultivable land is limited and 
■cnsequently the greater proportion of their expenditure on 
ood has to be paid for by exports, which consist for the most 
mrt of special products, such as tea, rubber, vegetable oils and 
ul products, and fibre.s. Adequate and guaranteed prices for 
.lese products on the markets of industriaKsed countri® are 
herefore regarded as an important, if not indjspensable, factor 
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in any effort to raise the standard of living of workers engaged 
in primary" production. 


Co-operative Organisation as a Means 
of Rural Reconstruction 

The urgent need for rural reconstruction in Asiatic countries 
is now widely recognised in these countries themselves as well 
as abroad, but this problem is not a new one, and the war has 
only accentuated it. It is closely linked with the problem of 
industrialisation and does not lend itself to any simple solution. 
Long-term as well as short-term measures are clearly needed. 
Past experience and the consensus of opinion of experts in social 
work in Asiatic countries, alike, suggest the suitability of co- 
operative organisation for implementing such measures. I'he 
co-operative method is entirely democratic in character and 
is being regarded mth favour in increasing measure by re- 
presentative opinion in these countries. It is therefore pro- 
posed to consider here in some detail the past achievements, 
present position, and fntui’e possibilities of the co-operative 
movement as a means of I’ural reconstruction. 

General Features of the Co-operative Movement 

Rural reconstruction has been defined by a Commissioner for 
Rtiral Reconstruction in the Punjab as — 

. . . the learning, the iDvactising and tlie teaching of the art of Jtvmg 
»n a village- It includes everythirg relatini^ to the welfare of villagers, 
and is concerned with every activitv of village life, or that which affects 
village life. Its obieetive is the increase of happiness and, of course, 
the health, wealth, comfort and amenities of the village are its main, 
concern.^ 

Its objects and its methods involve not only technical and eeon- 
rmiic, but also educational progress and a raising of the social 
standard of rural populations In the words of another of the 
many students of the problem, it ‘‘aims at building a new rural 
civilisation’’. 

This definition of rural recoifstruction is sufficiently compre- 
hensive and may be taken a .starting point. But the most im- 
portant element to be considered in the formulation of social 

It. BRA.YNK: The Better Village Movement in the Pun >3 0 in 
jTidtav Co-operatim Iteview, Apr.-J'une 1937. 
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policy ib liot its precise eon tent but the means selected for its 
execution The question arises whether rural*" reeoiistruetiou 
should be effected by compulsion or by persuasive methods only. 
The Report of the Preparatory Gommitte of Intecgovem- 
mental Conference of Fai* Eastern Countries on Rural Ilygi^mc. 
which was held shortly before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, contained this statement : 

Ro remedy or* plan of work, however, well conceived, or well iuten- 
laoned, can effect the desired changes and improvements for the well- 
being and happiness of the rural jiopulation unlese there is sjemiine 
desire on the part of the people m the rural areas to accept them and 
voluntarily work for them. No legislation, no efforts can help those 
who are not determined to help themselves. 

A few other statements from the same source are cited below 
brcansc of their a])positene£s, not only with reference to rnral 
hygiene, but also to rural reconstruction generally, and because 
they are widely supported by informed opinion in sucli countries 
as China, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Siam, and Japan. In these 
countries the need to proceed with rural reconstruction on a 
voluntary basis by educational efforts is repeatedly emphasised: 

The village improvement scheme is based on the view that no effec- 
tive progress is possible withouT the co-operation of the villagers 
themselves, and that the first task is to rouse in them an mterest anA 
a desire for improvement of their condition... 

Public health work has passed from the period when pohee methods 
were employed to one when persuasion and co-operation are the watch- 
words for successful achievement. With the inauguration of health 
unit work in Ceylon in 1926, the collaboration of the people has been 
kept to the Corefront. It has bceii leeognised that a prosecution gets 
•niy one thing done, and at the same time creates an enemy, but if 
persuasion could achieve the same result, not only is the work being 
done in a permanent manner, but the goodwill of the people is being 
secured... ^ 

Compulsion in matters of rural hygiene and sanitation, except for 
Jumted periods m limited areas, is rarely practicable and is usually 
r^ted. The improvements suggested, if adopted through fear 
of penalty and not in expectation of benefit, are usually abandoned 
n supervision is relaxed. Henee collaboration of the population Is 
csecntiai it there is to be progress. 

^ As rural reconstruction requires the support of the rural popu- 
lation, it calls for educative efforts desired to enable the rural 
peoples to help themselves and improye their way of living. It 
is 3M)t of eourse a question of merely tteotetical or Intellectual 
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^Teaming. Wliat is needed is organisation by means of which the 
peasants can not only be told what to do and how to do it, but 
also provided with the means or betterment Such voluntary 
efforts need to be ('ollective, and the co-operative movement is 
2:)artieularly valuable as being designed to bring about social and 
eionouiie improvement by team work and in a spiri: of self- 
help. 

it may be noted in this connection that the I2th ConLerence 
of Registrars of Co-operative Societies in India, held at New 
Delhi in Deiomber 1936, considered, for instance, that — 

... the co-operative movement should be used to the fullest possible 
extent eompatilile with its pimeiples for extending the rural re*- 
•eonstruetion movement, ha\ing regaid to the fact that it is the best and 
in many areas the only means for providing the organisation without 
which the lural r(‘construction movement cannot expect to be perma- 
nent. 

This view was repeated ni a re\iew of the co-operative mo'^^e- 
liient in India in 1939-40 made by the Agricultural Credit De- 
partment of the Reser^^e Bank of India and published in Bombay 
in 1941 : 

No official organisation could hope to reach the mass of the popu- 
lation except through the medium of co-operative associations; it 
is through these that the cultivators could be induced to take to better 
^eed, improved methods of cultivation, better care of cattle, better 
sanitation, etc. The co-operative organisation should, therefore, ^be 
the instrument of Governments in their efforts to improve the econo- 
mic conditions of the people 

’ In hi« foreword to this Report, Sir Manilal B. Nanavati, the 
Deputy Governor of the Bank, went so far as to say that ‘^the 
movement can be developed so as ... to become the chief instru- 
ment of rural reconstruction in India 

The approach to rural reeonsti’uetion in China is similar, ae 
will be seen from Professor tf. B. Tayler's study of the subject, 
Aspects of Rural lieconstmctiont published in 1936 by the De- 
partment of Economies of Yeiichiug University, Peiping. 

The co-operative movement has developed in all parts of the 
W’orld on a considerable scale, as is shown in the most recent 
general statistics available— those for 1937. At that date, the 
International Babonr Office reported the existence of over 810,000 
eo-operatives with an aggregate membership of over 143,000,000 
in about a hundred territories. The countries of Asia (except 
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the U.S.S.R.), that is to say, principally China. India, and 
elapan, with a mneh smaller contribution from Siam, Tndo- 
China, Indonesia, Malaya, and the Philippines, accounted for 
168,000 societies out of this total, with a membership of 
14,868,000. 

A characteristic of the co-operative movement which deserves 
mention is its federal structure. The primary co-operative 
societies, grouping individuals and families, associate in turn 
and form federations for economic and educational purposes. 
In this way the benefits normally derived from large-scale 
iinaneial, administrative, and technical concentration are made 
available to the smallest component units of the federal struc- 
ture, w’hieh is not only a source of strength to the constituent 
units, but is also useful for contacts between the public autho- 
rities and individual homes and farms. 

The various ways in which the general principles set forth 
above have been and are being applied in practice may nowr be 
considered. 

Types of Rural Co-operative Organisations 

Labour contracting co-operative societies and the co-opera- 
tives concerned with land settlement are two types of co-opera- 
tive societies which are of particular interest to the large num- 
ber of landless labourers in most rural areas of Asia. 

Labour Confracting Co-operatives 

These societies possess no capital, but they undertake to carry 
out definite tasks, the charges for which are shared by the mau- 
bers among themselves according to the rules and methods 
adopted by each society. Societies of this kind enable the land- 
less labourers to organise themselves and acquire bargaining 
.power. They are to be found, for example, in India, mainly 
in Madras where there are 26 (including 19 rural societies) 
with 2,000 members. 

Co-operatives concerned with Land Settlement * 

In some of the countries in which landless agricultural work- 
ers have been increasing in numbers in recent years, there* 
,are also uncultivated lands which, under certain conditions, 
^an be brought under cultivation. This is the ease in China, 
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India, and Indonesia, and probably in otter eountriesn?^ welL 

These uncultivated lands are usually unirrigated or marshy 
land oi‘ else jungle. They have to be prepared for settlement. 
It may be noted in this connection |that in Siam, for Instance, 
the Government took steps to facilitate the establishment of 
colonisation co-operatives ]n 1938 for v^ork preparatory to 
settlement ; at the end of 1946 there were 44 such societies. In 
India, various Governments have adopted a policy of promoting 
agricultural colonies to be run on co-operative lines. Alto- 
gether" it is proposed to absoib about 34,000 ex-servicemen in 
different land colonisation sehomes. The organisation of ’Mand 
credit co-operatives” in Szechwan, Kansu, Kwangsi, Hunan, 
and Fukien is being promoted by the Farmers’ Bank in China. 

Allotment, Land-Leasuig, and Joint Cultivation Socickes. 

Whatever may have been their origin, such co-operatives may 
in any country function as allotmeni societies, in which ease 
they purchase land and break it np into lots, to be tr uisferred 
to the members as their own property. Or they may assume 
the form of land-leasing sodeties which buy or leas'^ land for 
the purpose of renting it ui smaller lots to the members. Or 
they may specialise in 3 oint cultivation, and, having acquired or 
leased one or more pieces of land, work them as a single under- 
taking. 

Between the co-operatives which facilitate the acquisition of 
an individual or family holding and those which promote large 
(‘ollective farming, there ai’e various intermediate types of 
organisation in which certain operations are undertaken on 'an 
individual basis, while others are done jointly. 

The methods of -co-operative cultivation of the land which 
are widespread in such countries as Bulgaria, Italy, Palestine, 
and the TJ S.S.R., and are also found, for example, in Canada, 
Prance, Mexico, Spain, and the United States have aroused in- 
terest in Asia, particularly in China, India, Siam, and Japan. 

In China, there are instaneos of co-operative farms set up 
through the land credit co-operatives when individual agricul- 
turists are not in a position to buy a particular piece of land 
or where an estate is too big to be cultivated by a single family. 
Special regulations governing their establishment were promul- 
gated in February 1946, which, besides defining the mutual 
rights and obligations of members, also confer certain privi- 
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leges Oil eo-operative farms m the matter of purehas^iug or 
renting land owned or taken o\er by the public authorities and 
unowned land. 

The development of credit co-operatives m India has 
been advocated by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, and it is noteworthy 
that the (Jo-operative Planning Committee of the Government 
of hidia lias recently recommended a system which consists in 
joint maiiagement (|f the land in a village by the villagers with- 
out any transfer of ownership. Experiments on a small scale 
in co-operative farming are being made in the provinces ,of 
Bengal, Bihai^, and Madras and in the States of Baroda, Cochin, 
and Hyderabad. Co-operative farming has lately assumed 
great importance in view of the legislation proposed in inany 
proviiK^es for the abolition of zaminclari^ landlordism. 

Ill Siam, the Government sponsored a new type of co-opera- 
tive enterprise — the land hire-purchase society-— in lOntJ, mak- 
ing some 1,600 acres of land available for purchase by four 
societies. The individual holdings are paid for by th 3 members 
of the societies in 15 annual instalments. At the end of 1940 
there were also 19 mixed farming colonisation societies, wdth 
“Over 400 members farming 2,800 acres of land (rice, soya beans, 
and tobacco cultivation) ; 16 cotton colonisation socieiios, with 
332 members ; and 9* salt colonisation societies, with 140 mem- 
bm. 

The peasant allotments made under the Ceylon Land Deve- 
lopment Ordinance since 1935 are organised on co-operative 
lines in the ease of the largest schemes; these include 8 major 
<?olo»isation schemes with 1,837 members and an area of 13,478 
acres, and 7 out of the 39 estates purchased for village expan- 
sion* 

In Japan, there were several hundred co-operative« of the 
land credit type in 1938. 

irrigdion, Land Reclamation and Anti-Ero^ion Sccietiet., 

Whatevei* their form, co-operatives concerned with land 
settlement have often had to deal, either directly or through 
rther ancillary societies, with irrigation or drainage. The jlis- 
ribntion and utilisation of water are matters of prime import- 
mee in countries ^where agriculture is ‘‘a gamble in rainfalH*. 


^80^ lihovc, p, 7. 
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i Out of the 29 million acres niider cultivation in the province 
4>t Bengal, little more than one million are artificially iriigated. 
President C^Mang Ivai-bhek lias said inliis book (IJuna^s Destmy^ 
that China needs a system capable of irrigating 100 million 
mows of cultivated land.) Even when extensive work has to 
be undertaken by the State or under its control, irrigation co- 
operatives can ])lay a useful part in distributing water to the 
individual holdings. But very often the work to be done is 
of such a kind that the co-operatives undertal^e it themselves. 
For instance, the irrigation co-operatives of western Bengal 
which were started in 1919 and numbered over 1,000 by 1937, 
undertake the re-excavation of reservoirs which have filled up 
and also build now ones. In the Punjab, these co-o];)eratives 
<lean the irrigation canals. Co-operatives of the same type 
are aLo found in Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Mysore, and the 
linited Pioviuces. In Siam, such societies were first organised 
by Government initiative ni 1936; by the end of 1946 thej'e were 
10 irrigation societies with 800 members. They appear to 
have contributed considerably to the raising of productivity. 

The Co-operative Planning ('oramitlee of the Government of 
India has recommended the formation of anti-erosion and land 
reclamation societies which should work in close relation with 
iorest departments- 400 such societies, with 12j,000 members, 
already exist ni the Punjab. 

Conaolicliftion of Ilold%ngh Go-operatives. 

Mention should also be made of the co-operatives formed for 
the special purpose of the consolidation of holdings, which have 
been found successful where there is already a fairly well deve- 
loped CO operative movement that has gained the confidence 
of the rural population. The Punjab is a pioneer in this field. 
In that province, a co-operative of thi^s type has as its function 
ithe drawing up of plans for consolidation with the help of an 
inspector of lands; the plans are submitted to all the persons 
having rights in the land in question for their approval, which 
must be unanimous ; otherwise the plans are rejected. The co- 
operative is able to obtain this approval more easily because it 
IS composed of persons who know each other and are used to 
iacting in (♦onunon. By 1939 more than one million acres had 
been consolidated in the Punjab: the consolidation also made 
it possible to dig hundreds of new wells and to irrigate thou- 
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sands of acres for the first time, to provide sites for school 
hnildings, playgrounds, roads, and manure pits. In the view 
of C F. Strickland, the ease with which several Indian provin- 
cial Governments were later able to introduce consolidation 
laws requiring only the consent of a majority for the operation 
of a consolidation scheme was due to the educational value of 
these voluntary institutions. 

Bural Cred%t and Thrift Co-operatwes 

Knral credit co-operatives have shown themselves to^be parti- 
cularly w’eli adapted to the distribution of short-term credit 
and they can also play a part in the distribution o£ medium- 
ieim credit. They are the most numerous type of co-operative, 
t specially in Asia, where they have almost always been the 
first form of co-operative to be developed. The first Indian 
law on co-operation, passed in 1904, dealt only with this type 
jf society; its introduction was the culmination of a whole 
series of measures and studies relating to rural indebtedness 
which were carried out after the passing of the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 
1884. in China, there were in 1944, 74,578 rural credit co- 
operatives proper and 46,806 eo-operatives which included cre- 
dit activities among their functions. In 1942 there were m 
India more than 100,000 rural credit eo-operatives (with a 
membership of 6 million and a working capital of 1,000 million 
rupees) supported by 600 central baziks and a dozen provincial 
banks. In Siam, there were 4,784 rural credit societies at the 
end of 1946, with over 80,000 members. The totkl number of 
credit eo-operatives in Ceylon in 1945 was 1,811, in addition to 
which there were 195 thrift societies. It is stated that there are 
several hundred credit co-operatives in Indo-China and Indo- 
nesia. In the Philippines, there were 570 co-operatives of this^ 
type in 1940, with a total membership of 105,000, and the move- 
ment has now begun to revive under the supervision and with 
the support of the Farmers* Loan Division of the Department of 
Labour. In the five months ending 31 December 1945, 36 far- 
mers co-operative associations had already been organised^ with 
a total membership of 2,210 and a capital of 310,260 pesos. 
Before the war the movement was also well developed in 
Japan. 
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There are about a 180 fishery co-operatives in Bengal, IVfadras, 
and Orissa whose main function is the provision of credit to 
iishermen, and such co-operatives are being organised in Bombay 
and the United Provinces as well. They are also to be found 
in Indonesia. Some fishery co-operatives undertake in addi- 
tion the processing and marketing of their members’ catch and 
also the joint purchase of boats, nets, etc. 

It is also one of the main functions of the rural credit co- 
operatives to promote thrift. In countries such as Burma and 
Malaya where the peasant is apt to be more reckless in borrow- 
ing than, for instance, in India and the Philippines, the estab- 
lishment of thrift co-operative . societies is the first step; the 
members of these societies bind themselves to save specified 
sums regularly, preferably for s])ecified purposes. Before the 
Second World War there were several of these societies among 
the workers on the rubber estates in Malaya; there are also a 
few in India. Compulsory deposit of savings has been a 
feature of the rural credit co-operatives in China and of the 
urban credit co-operatives la India. Moreover, all credit co- 
operatives are at the same time savings co-operatives. 

The thrift societies and the savings and loan societies are not 
the only t3;^e of co-operative to cultivate habits of thrift and 
protect the primary producer against indebtedness. There are 
also the better-living societies, which number 6,700 in India, 
and are also to be found in Burma. Their main object is to 
reform some of the social customs which lead to extravagant 
expenditures on such occasions as weddings or funerals. The 
reforms are defined by members themselves, who undertake 
to pay a fine for any breaches of the self-imposed rules. S<»me 
of these societies at the same time act as credit societies, and 
thus possess an additional means of control over their members 
Many of them have also been led to take up the teaching of 
health rules and the organisation of rural hygiene. 

^ Another cause of unproductive indebtedness is the tendency 
to litigation, often over trifles, but none the less costly and 
interminable; the arbitration co-operative societies, the mem- 
bers of which pledge themselves to resort to arbitration in any 
dispute arising between them, fulfil a useful function in keep- 
ing down litigation. 

The thrift societies, the better-living societies, and the arbi- 
tration co-operatives are useful adjuncts to the rural credit eo- 
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operatives, but they are not sufficient, since indebte^Jness, as 
has already been seen, is deeply rooted in the economic condi- 
ilons, and a great deal more has to be done to relieve the 
primary producer. 

The ‘‘sowoar’’, Avhoin co-operatioii seeks to replace, is not merely 
the Ubiirer. is the trader>iiiaii vincI the as also the acbdser 

^>iiide ot the people theie. There is a human bond between the 
sowcar anel tlie people, and if h( uould displace him, we must sub- 
stitute for him an agency that \iould take his place in every direeHoii, 
and that would do all that he did. and that too in a better way,"! 


Biiral Supply Co-op^ratives 


Particularly in China and India, rural supply eo-operatives 
are being established! in increasing numbers, side by side ^’^ith 
lie eredic eo-operatives, or allied to them. They provide the 
necessary technical equipment to enable the primary producer 
to reduce his costs of production, improve the quality of his 
produce, and increase its value. The need for such societies is 
perhaps best indicated by the result of experiments recently 
made in China, “which shmved an increase 'of 42 per cent, ia 
total grain production resulting from the use of improved seeds, 
of 32 per cent, from the control of insects and diseases, and of 16 
per cent fx’om the use of fertilisers. 

Sometimes the rural credit co-operatives themsel’ves endea- 
vour to supply equipment under favourable conditions as re- 
gards price and quality. Marked success in the dfetribntion 
of improved seed has been achieved in India by the cane deve- 
lopment societies in the United Provinces, and in respect of 
cottonseed by the co-operative societies in Bombay. Eeference 
may also be made here to the better-farming societies, which 
operate along the same lines as the better-living societies. 
Their members undertake to introduce specified technical im- 


provements on their holdings; sometimes the societies maintain 
a model farm; often they specialise in producing improved 
seeds. 

■Witt regard to maunre, eo-operative societies are not only 
able to provide for the satisfactory distribution of fertilisers, 
but, as has been snggested, can also undertake the planting oi 


to Eleaaor M. Hoxiqh : The Co-op^alh-^ 
m India (Ijoadcn, F, S, King and Son, Ltd-, 1032). 
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trees with a vie^ to obtaining in due course sufScieut fuel for 
domestic vse so as to prevent the wastage of a large proportioi? 
of manure now burnt as fuel It has been estimated that in 
India nearly 480 million tons of farmyard manure are burnt 
Cl otherwise lost each yeai*. 

The distribution of inaeliines by sale or hire is somelinies 
undertaken by the rural supply co-operatives. The Eeonomie 
Enquiry Committee of the Indian State of Sangli recently re- 
commended that the use of costly machines should be oi’ganised 
on a co-operative basis. 

Co-operative societies special isuig ni animal husbandry are 
aiiotber type which may be cimsidered under the present head- 
ing* There are 824 co-operatives in India (789 in the Punjab 
alone) devoted to improved cetlle breeding. The memnevs^ 
undertake not to allow tlieir piiimals to be served by any bull 
ether than one selected by the society or the Veterinary De- 
partment. Some societies or tlieir members maintain stud 
bulls. Such societies can bo valuable agencies for carrying out 
programmes drawn up by the Veterinary Department for the 
prevention and treatment of cattle disease, or by the Forest 
Department for relieving fodder shortage through controlled 
grazing. 


Consumers^ Co-operatives 

Anothei type of purchase co-operatives is that of consumers^ 
co-operative societies. Until recently these were not conspi- 
cuous in rural areas in Asiatic countries. In fact, apart from 
a few notable exceptions, such as the Triplicane Co-operative 
Society in Madras, they had not really taken root before the 
last war. Some credit co-operatives, however, had already be- 
gun to distribute to their members articles of household con- 
samption as well as supplies for agriculture or cottage industries. 

But war conditions, price increases, and speculation stimu- 
iat^ this type of co-operative, particularly in China, India, 
and Ceylon. In China, at the end of 1944, there were 4,782" 
^nsumers’ co-operatives proper and 33,628 other co-operatives 
which included the distribution of consumers’ goods among 
riieir functions ; they represented 13 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of co-operatives of all types in the country, compared with 
only 1,4 per cent*, in 1940. In the province of Madras' in 
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India, there were only 85 consumers’ eo-operatives on 30 June 
1939, but by 30 June 1945 the number had grown to 1,286, with 
408,000 members; of these, 763 were rural stores, with 145,000 
manbers. There were also 21 district wholesale stores. In 
the province of Bombay the number of consumers’ co-opera- 
tives rose from 38, with 11,069 members, to 106, with 28,858 
members, between June 1942 and June 1943. Similar pro- 
gress has been reported in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Ori^a, Mysore, and Travancore. The available figures for 
the Indian provinces as a whole indicate that the number of 
consumers’ societies increased from 408, with 16,000 members, 
in 193940 to 3,539, with 6,000,000 members, in 194344. In 
Siam, the number of consumers’ eo-operatives, though still low, 
increased from 6 in 1938 to 66 in 1946. Between April 1942 
and April 1945 the number of such eo-operatives in Ceylon 
rose from 38 to 4,042, and their membership from 17.675 to 
1,033,228. In the Philippines, the number of consumers’ co- 
operatives is 878, aH organised after 1945. 

In China, India, Ceylon, and the Philippines, consumers’ co- 
operation has been encouraged and even assisted by the Gov- 
ernments, which resorted to it for the purpose of faeilitotiiig 
distribution in the abnormal wartime conditions. The un- 
usually rapid development of this form of co-operation is thus 
partly due to temporary causes. The agricultural supply co- 
operatives and the agricultural marketing co-operatives im- 
prove and standardise production, and the consumers’ eo- 
operatives are a valuable adjunct to them, in as much as they 
can take further steps to eusme that the produce, more parti- 
cularly foodstuflfe, is of the required quality when it reaches 
the consumer. They could do more, and, like some of the large 
co-operative organisations in Europe and America, could be- 
come instruments of nutritional education. 

AgncvliwiA Marketing Co-operatives 

Perhaps the chief role of the agricultural markeung co- 
operative is to sort and grade products of varying quality 
coming in small lots from a large number of scattered holdings, 
so that they may be marketed ia»bulk. Moreover, through 
technical and economic co-ordination of the innamerable 
units of the agrienltural economy, the marketing eo-opel*ative 
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makes possible and available to these units all the processes of 
simplification and cost reduction. 

It is for these reasons that the marketing co-operatives proper 
have developed in the Asiatic countries in recent years, coiici- 
nuing and improving the marketing operations previously 
started by the rural credit co-operatives and the general supply 
and sales co-opex*atives. 

In China, these co-operatives formed only 2 per cent, of the 
total number of co-operatives of all types in 1940; the propor- 
tion had reached 10.6 per cent, by the end of 1944. 

A similar development is taking place in India with the sup- 
port of the whole organised co-operative movement; co-opera- 
tives for marketing livestock, tobacco, potatoes, cotton, fruit 
and other commodities have been established. The Mth Con- 
ference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, held in the middle 
of 1944, recommended the establishment of a chain of co-opera- 
tive marketing organisations, one for each suitable ai’ea, as 
ifflso federations of these marketing associations, either for parti- 
cular commodities or for particular areas, and an AU- India Co- 
operative Marketing Organisation embracing the various fede- 
rations. Similarly, the Joint Session of the Standing Com 
mittees of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association and 
the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks ^ Association, also 
held in 1944, recommended that efforts should be made to 
organise eo-opei'ative agricultural marketing societies in all 
parts of the country where they did not already exist; and xo 
develop the work of existing societies. It suggested that, 
wherever possible, arrangements should be niade to link up the 
work of the credit societies with that of the marketing societies 
and to use the latter for the supply of domestic and agrieultnral 
requisites as well. Recently, the Government Co-operative 
Planning Committee recommended as a target that within ten 
years 25 per cent, of the total annual marketable surplus of 
agricultural produce should be sold through co-operative so- 
cieties, and that for this purpose 2,000 marketing societies, 11 
provincial marketing societies, and, ultimately, one All-India 
Marketing Association should be organised. It may be noted 
that provincial marketing societies already exyt in Bombay, 
Madras, and the United Province. 

In giain, there were 52 marketing cO-operativeg in 1945, most 
of which dealt in rice. In Ceylon, the number of marketing 
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co-operatives rose from 18 in 1940 to 71 in April 1942 and 10& 
in 1945. Before the war, there were already rice marketing co- 
operatives in Burma, co-operatives (of small growers) for the 
preparation and sale of rubber and for the marketing oC copra 
(with common copra kilns) in Malaya (former Federated 
Malay States), and co-operatives for the marketing of tobaceOy 
rice, hemp, livestock, and coconuts, and their by-products in 
the Philippines. In the course of recent years, co-operatives' 
have also been established in Indo- China for the grading, condi- 
tioning, and sale of tea and tobacco, -for the making of rope 
and coconut fibre, and for the development of stock farmings 
it is stated that their mere existence has led to a general price 
rise of 50 per cent, apart from normal price variations, and 
that “they participate closely in the work undertaken by the 
technical services to make the farmer improve the quality of 
his raw products . . . ; they replace the small producers who 
lack industrial equipment when it comes to the proper prepara- 
tion, cleaning, and standardisation of the products of the 
latter.’^ 


Other Forms of Rural Co-operaUves 

The co-operative movement can extend its activities beyond 
the strictly economic interests of the peasant household and 
undertake tasks in the sphere of health or general welfare or 
even outside the immediate circle of the individual or familjr 
and bring to the rural community the equipment and amenities 
which it lacks. In this field too, the rural credit co-operatives 
often play an important part, either directly or by promoting^ 
through the grant of loans, the establishment and operation 
of specialised co-operatives, 

Among these more or less specialised co-operatives, at least 
the health co-operatives should be mentioned. In Asia they 
have assumed two main forms: the better-living societies and 
the anti-malaria societies. As has already been remarked many 
of the former are engaged in rural sanitation and hygiene work. 
This is particularly the ease in the Punjab and the United Pro- 
vinces, which have nearly 6,000 out of the 6,700 societies of 
this type in the Indian provinces. They organise their mem- 
bers for improving roads, digging wells or cleaning villager 
In addition, they teach and practise the rules of hygiene and com- 
bat ^idemies. In some cages they have b^t small dispensaries 
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The anti-malaria co-operAtives have developed mainly in 
Bengal, where more than 1,000 of them are grouped in a central 
organisation. They undertake the cleaning out or filling up 
of the breeding-grounds of the anopheles mosquito, jungle 
clearance, the improvement of watercourses, the distribution of 
quinine, and the like. In the Punjab, at the end of 1943-44, 
there were 101 health and medical aid societies, with a mem- 
bership of nearly 15,000, working with the aid of grants from 
the Government and local bodies. They gave treatment to 
ever 500,000 members and non-members. Ex-servicemen who 
have been trained in medical, sanitary, and anti-malarial ser- 
vices would provide excellent members for societies engaged in 
anti-malarial and public health work. 

In Japan, before the war, there were some 800 eo-operalives 
tnd 10 federations with health activity as their sole or partial 
function; these societies had a total membership of about 
500,000. 

In China, the co-operatives have combated opium-taking (and 
also gambling and other wasteful habits) ; more recently, various 
special measures have been taken, mostly on the initiative of 
the industrial co-operatives (described below), such as installing 
baths, assembling a rudimentary first-aid outfit, cleaning the 
village, and building latrines, etc. As the co-operatives deve- 
lop, they establish small clinics, jirovided with a few beds Wd, 
sometimes, an operating room, and staffed with some nurses 
and quite often with a doctor attached to them. They dispense 
such drugs as they can obtain, and some of them have inoculated 
members of industrial eo-operatives as well as non-members 
against smallpox, typhoid fever, and cholera. At the end of 
1943 there were 23 fair-sked clinics of this kind as well as 5 
small hospitals. Finally, in certain areas, especially in the 
south-east, these co-operatives have orgsmised sickness insurance : 
for a small monthly contribution the members of the industrial 
eo-operatives and their families are entitled to medical care, free 
medicines, and nursing service. 

Among the co-operatives contributing to the amenities of 
the rural community, mention should be made of the electricity^ 
eo-operatives. It is true that they are hardly known in Asiatic 
countries, though quite recently at Likiang in the Chinese pro- 
viiiee of Yunnan, a co-operative with 1,000 members, who pro- 
vided the necessary capital, has planned to supply current to 
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iiie workshops of industrial eo operatives and to private homes. 
Bat it is not improbable that they eould be set up and developed 
if estensive programmes of rural electrification are carried out. 

such an undertaking, which involves the investment of 
eonfiaderable sums of capital and the deployment of numerous 
tedmical capacities and at the same time has to reach a large, 
poor and scattered popxdation, naturally calls for a division 
of labour and for collaboration between the public autno- 
nties and the persons directly concerned. Using a variety o£ 
jaethods^ the public authorities (or large companies in the 
xieber countries) might provide the financial means, techni- 
plans, and general control, undertake the large opera- 
tioii% and produce the power. The consumers of the current, 
grouped in co-operative societies, might maintain and super- 
vise the power lines and ensure distribution. 

MuUi-Ptcrpose Societies 

Since 1937, when the Agricultural Credit Department of 
the Eesejrve Bank of India drew attention to the guostiou of 
oi-ganising multi-purpose societies, a strong body of opinion 
appears to have feeen formed in India in favour of the view 
that there should be a single institution where the villager 
sbonld be able to go in order to satisfy his various needs. This 
soady should be able to touch all, or at least most of the 
peels of village life. Not merely should marketing and credit 
be linked together, but the village society should cover all such 
aefxvities as supplying producers" and consumers’ goods, and 
aneli miscellaneous activities as movements for better farming, 
better living, improved public health, etc. So far, however, 
there has been no attempt tc organise these societies on any 
ceindderaMe scale. 

CoOTAOE iNUnSTEtBS AND HANDICRAFTS 

M6st of the forms of co-operative society suited to the agri- 
enltorist are also helpful to the persons dependent on cottage 
mdiistries and rural handicrafts, who have much the same prob- 
lems to contend with. The technique of these workers needs 
t 0 bo improved; they have to obtain credit, raw materials, 
s^pn^ment; and a market for their products; and when they 
unorganised they are dependent, like the peasant, op a 
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middleman who supplies them with credit, with their indus- 
trial requirements, and often with consumer goods, and who 
buys the product of their labour. When they decide to free 
U^emselves from this dependence and to solve their problems 
by their joint efforts, they turn to co-operative organisation. 
That is why there are found among them credit eo-operatives, 
supply co-operatives, marketing co-operatives, and also workers' 
productive eo-operatives, which are comparable to the eo-opera- 
tives for joint cultivation found in the agricultural sphere. All 
these forms of co-operative>s exist in varying numbers and at 
different stages of development in Asiatic countries^ but detailed 
consideration will be given here only to two different but typical 
instances: the Chinese ‘‘industrial co-operatives'’, selected be- 
cause they are the best known and have aroused much interest; 
and the co-operative organisation of the handloom weavers in 
India, since the handloom industry is of great importance in 
that country. 


The Clu tese InduhUial Co-operatives 

As is known, Chinese industrial eo-operatives arose out of the 
situation created by the war. In the first place there was the 
loss to China of almost the whole of its modern industry con- 
centrated in a few coastal cities, coupled with the virtual im- 
possibility of importing goods at reasonable prices; further it 
was necessary to reconstruct the country’s means of indus- 
trial production; and, lastly, some 60 million refugees had 
1o be found employment. 

In the autumn of 1938 the idea of setting up the largest 
possible number of small co-operative workshops— mobile and 
spread throughout the country — ^received considerable ea- 
'»ouragem«nt. The movement was originally conceived by aa 
American missionary, Mr. Joseph Bailie, and was promoted by 
Mr. Eewi Alley of New Zealand, then Factory Inspector foi 
the Rhangbai Municipal Council, both of whom devoted them- 
selves entirely to the work 

While adequate statistical information is not available, it is' 
known that the number of registered industrial eo-operatives 
rose from 69, with a total of 1,149 members, in December 1938 
to 1,788, with 25.683 members, at the end of March 1944. It 
sljould be mentioned that tiie membership figure does not show 
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the exact number of persons employed, and that allowance 
should be made for seasonal workers in addition. 

It seems, however, that the movement has not yet attained 
the development envisaged bj- its sponsors. Inflation and re- 
stricted capital resources have made it difficult to obtain fresh 
supplies of raw materials, and co-operative activity has been 
greatly impeded in consequence. A large number of the indus- 
trial co-operatives have had to close down owing to the de- 
pressed market, high production costs, and the repairia+iou of 
refugee luembei’s At the end of 1946, only 282 co-operatives 
and IS federations were actually in operation. They are situ- 
ated mainly in the south-west and north-west provinces, where 
there is still a good local market Other societies have sus- 
pended their activities until conditions improve. In the north, 
a few eo-opefatives have been set up in collaboration wit'i the 
Chinese National Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

However, co-operative activity is far from being negligible. 
Puring 1944 the monthly production of these co-operatives 
averaged 74,791,377 Chinese dollars.^ Some 250 difl’erent 
articles were turned out, such as blankets, towels, cotton cloth, 
silk goods, hosiery, leather goods, fl.onr, soap, candles, medical 
supplies, paper, pottery, glass, dry cells for batteries, boats, 
matches, toothpaste, printing presses, looms for textiles, ciga- 
rettes, artificial limbs, etc. The ep-operative units were also 
engaged in iiiiiiing coal, iron, gold, wolframite, and asbestos, 
and in carrying on such other activities as printing, running 
oil presses, power plants, and foundries, and transport services. 
The textile co-operatiVes employ the largest number of mem- 
bers (36 I per cent, of the total), followed by the co-operatives 
making chemical products (20.2 pfer cent.) and the mining co- 
operatives (7.1 per eenl). In the textile branch alone,' 2.5 
million blankets were reported to have been supplied to the 
Army by the end of 1942. 

The movement was a spoiilaneous one, and one of its guiding 
principles has been to utilise local raw materials and (witli the 
exception of Government orders) to produce first for local 
needs. Its activities have been built on the traditions of handi- 
craft industry, which was already threatened by Japanese com- 
petition. But the movement quite rapidly and generally im- 
proved t he handicraft technique, often by copying and then 
value at pnees^ ^ 
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manufaeturiug certain machines or machine parts imported 
for the parpose. In the haiidloom industry, for instance, the sub- 
stitution of an iron tor a wooden gear reduced to one hour the 
work which formerly occupied one day. Similarly, a slight 
modification made in spinning wheels enabled four times more 
yarn to be produced wherever this inexpensive improvement 
w^as introduced.- 

As far as possible, the raw materials, semi-finished products, 
and machines pass directly from the co-operatives turning them 
out to the co-operatives that require them. 

These small scattered co operatives have moreover been gra- 
dually welded into a federal system. Besides the three large 
regional federations ( north- w'est, south-east, and south-west 
federatio]is), smaller ones were formed on a district ba<^3. The 
district federations have set up schools, hospitals, dramatic 
societies, and sports clubs, ami some of them have established 
supply and marketing stores and credit and savings depart- 
ments. These departments raise loans, distribute credit to the 
co-operatives, and encourage saving among them. The supply 
and marketing stores provide the co-operatives with ra\7 
materials and collect their products for marketing. They also 
help to co-ordinate activities and to introduce a measure of 
planning and standardisation into co-operative production. 

This description would not be complete without a reference 
to the importance which these co-operatives attach to their 
<*ducatioual activity. Besides elementary courses organised for 
children, who are themselves often grouped in school co- 
operatives, and schools for the training of technicians and 
leaders, there are 2 (formerly 7) Bailie schools in which courses 
lasting 2 to 4 years (in arithmetic, geography, singing, mecha- 
nics, mining, weaving, tool manufacturing, etc.) are provided 
for carefully selected boys botiveen 12 and 18 years of age. 
During the second half of 1946, a new programme was launched. 
Courses lustiug two weeks to a month were held in five cities 
for the training of officers and members of co-operatives and 
federations, and it was planned to extend them to other centres 
in 1947. Scholarships have also been offered to some promis- 
ing boys to gain technical experience. 

Thus the movement, even if it has not fulfilled the ambitions 
of its founders, is nevertheless strongly established, and has 
succeeded in building a^eomplete system. Its contribution to 
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the war effort has received official recognition, and in the opinion 
o£ those who have had the opportunity of observing it at first 
hand it has created a type of organisation which can help to 
provide a sound basis for China industrialisation. This view 
was supported by President Chiang Kai-shek in a message which 
he sent to the industrial co-opeiatives on their fifth anniversary ; 

The organisation of the C.i.C. is especially fitted to undei*iake the 
task of industrialising the rural areas, and the G-overnment \\dli do 
everythiag it possibly can to help. . . I want you to go on and work 
harder than ever and help build a firm foundation for the economic 
prosperity of China. 

In view of the difficulties encountered after the war, a con- 
ference of leading members, held in February 1946, decided 
that a £!-T.G. Planning Commiliee should be set up, and that 
the general policy in the immetbate future should be to con- 
solidate the mo\einent by develo-ping industrial co-operative& 
preferably in seeondaxy cities, border regions, and rural dis- 
tricts, on the basis of available local resources and markets, and 
by devoting all major efforts to strengthening the existing 
sound and promising eo-opefative&> and federations and re- 
habilitating those of good standing which had been forced to 
evacuate or to dissolve owing to the hostilities. 

It should also be stressed that despite its present imperfec- 
tions and its slow tempo of development, the movement 
has been much remarked in America, Europe, and Asia. In 
the United States a body known as the American Committee 
in Aid of Chinese Industrial Co-operatives (‘‘Induseo^’) has 
beeu established. There is also an Anglo-Chinese Co-operative 
Committee, which provides funds, technicians, and equipment. 
An International Committee for Chinese Industrial Co-opera- 
tives has been established in Shanghai. Nym Wales ^ book on 
the movement, China Builds for Democracy, has appeared 
an Indian edition, to which Mr. Nehru has contributed an in- 
troduction. In Bombay a group of social workers have estab- 
lished an Industrial Co-operative Association to foster the 
development of industrial co-operatives on the Chinese model. 
Beeent information from Tokyo indicates that such co-operativeB 
are to be organised in Japan. 

Bai%dloom Weavers^ Co-opera^i^es in India 

Apart from agriculture, the handloom industry is the largest 
single industry in India. Like the otiher handicraft trades and 
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cottage industries, the hand textile tradcKS adapted themselves 
to wartime needs. Army blankets alone, ordered in the differ- 
ent provinces and States by the Government Supply Depart- 
ment, mimbered 1,880,000 during 1941-42 and 2,847,300 dur- 
ing 1942-43, and the weavers had also to produce camouflage 
nets, ropes, towels and other commodities. The alteration in 
the character of their output often necessitated a modification 
and improvement of their technique. 

By associating in co-operatives these handicraftsmen and 
home workers have sought to free themselves from the trader 
who is also a moneylender, just as the agriculturists try, by 
the same means, to escape from the domination of the money- 
lender who is at the same time a trader. The original — and 
sometimes still the chief — ^function of the co-operatives is to- 
provide credit. But it is becoming increasingly common to find 
oo-operatives which supply raw materials and sometimes equip- 
ment as well. The worker sells his finished product himself, 
or else, as more recently, lie may hand it over to his society, 
which thus assumes all the risks of investing in the yam and of 
marketing the goods. Some of the eo-operatives exercise all 
these functions together. They but rarely possess a common 
workshop, and this factor distinguishes them from the workers^ 
productive co operatives and consequently from the Chinese 
industrial co-operatives. 

According to the Reserve Bank of India’s Review of the Co- 
operative Movement in India, '19S9-1940, co-operative efforts 
had achieved comparatively little until 1935, when the Govern- 
ment of India took up the problem of reviving the handloom 
industry by giving subsidies to the provincial Governments. 
Though 1 bought by some to be insufiScient, the subsidies have 
led to a revival of handloom weaving, especially in the provinces 
of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Ihe Punjab, and the United Pro- 
vinces and in the States of Hyderabad, Jodhpur, and Mysore. 
This revival has been accompanied and aided by thp establish- 
ment of new co-operatives and, more particularly, of fede- 
rations. In the Punjab, there were 356 handicraftsmen’s co- 
operatives at 31 July 1941. In the province of Madras, the 
number of handloom weavers’ eo-operatives rose from 132 
in 1937-38 to 311 in 1944-45, working 27,000 looms; and since 
the foundation of the Ilandlot'm Weavers’ Provincial Co- 
operative Ro'"»cly, the value of handloom produces fold in- 
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creased from 49,000 rupees in 1934-35 to 17,444,000 rup 
in 1944-45. This Society, which had been reorganised 
1943 at the suggestion of the Goyernment, obtained these 
suits in spite of many difficulties, particularly as regards 1 
supply of yarn It possesses its own dyeing factories, 5 
ail, and a screen printing faciory, and it undertakes marketi 
through 39 retail stores It has equipped 3 handloom factori 
as experimental workshops 

DEVLLOPJMrNT OP INDUSTRY Co-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION 

The orgaiiisatiou of agneulture and handicrafts on a e 
operative basis is of special importance in Asiatic eounlri* 
which are bent on industrialisation, but where the conditioi 
do not seem to lend themselves to industrial development oa th 
lines that this has taken in the past in w^estern Europe or Nort 
America Asiatic countries have settled populations with tradi 
tions reaching back to ancient times. They are, for the mos 
I^art, densely populated in relation to their present resources 
and it is of the utmost importaaice that their manpower shoulr 
be fully utilised and that the social consequences of any econo 
mie development should be carefully taken into account. In- 
dustrialisation in these countries is, however, likely to be in- 
fluenced to a much larger extent than in the ease of western 
Europe, by the development of electricity rather than by that 
of coal resources. In short, as leaders of opinion in Asiatic 
.countries have themselves admitted, in planning industrial de- 
velopment in these countries, eoneentration in a few, thickly 
populated urban centres should be avoided, and decentralisa- 
tion should be the aim. Co-operative organisation will be found 
to be a valuable method to attain this end. 

Promotion of Small Industries 

Mention has already been made of the large measure of 
official support extended to the Chinese industrial co-opera- 
tives. Not only did the Minister of Finance, Dr, H. H. Kung, 
become President of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives when 
that association was founded on 5 August 1938, but the industrial 
co-operatives receive Government loans and subsidies, assistance 
from Government tnchnical and research services, facilities for 
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partments. In Ceylon, a Htanding Sub-Committee of the Boai 
of Ministers, appointed to submit detailed proposals f6r n 
employment relief, included among its suggestions, alongsic 
the establishment of new major industries, the setting up < 
new cottage industries and the expansion of existing one-?. 1 
Indo-Chiua, the Handicrafts Credit Bank, established by 
Decree of 15 April 1940, givers encouragement to co-operatiw 
of blacksmiths, papermakers, potters, metal founders, ac 
other craftsmen, and tries to co-ordinate their activities in a 
oordanee with a general plan of production. In order to me 
the needs of the cottage and smaH-seale industries in Eudonesi 
the Government had instituted before the war a very exteusn 
t'ducational service with a large number of consultation oClC' 
and a big statf of technical and economic instructors^, as wc 
as a corps of travelling vocational teachers. It also give assi 
tance through a Fund for Small Industries. 

A large number of reconstruction plans have been adopts 
in India by semi-official organisations as well as public bodie 
Besides the granting of subsidies by the Government of Indi 
to which reference has already been made, and the similar a 
tion taken earlier by some of the provinces and States, sou 
•other instances may be mentioned. In Bengal, there is a pi? 
for the dovelopnient of the handloom industry, under whi( 
agrieiilturists would be trained to adopt this industrj^ as a su 
plementary occupation. Bombay has a plan for the developmei 
of the handmade paper industry. In Hyderabad, the Finan 
Member of the Nizam's Government has urged the necessity 
•dexusing a bold but practical scheme for increasing the pr 
ductive capacity of the villagers, and indicated that a scher 
of cottage industries based on raw materials locally availab 
is essential for solving the production problem ; the cotta^ 
industries programme would require scientific research assis 
anee and management on a sound commercial basis. 1 
Mysore, the Government's Cottage Industries Committee at i 
meeting held in July 1944 resolved that the work on the man 
faeture of improved pottery and paper making by hand shou 
intensified, that more units of machinery for the manufa 
ture of buttons and paper should be manufactured, and th, 
more village smithy centres should be started It also resolve 
to request the Go'^ ernment to reserve the capacity of the iatter 
Central Industrial Workshop solely for the manufacture < 
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cottage industries machinexy. The Director of Industries m- 
formed the Committee that his department would arrange the 
supply of raw materials needed for home industries for women^ 
depute instructors to guide them, and afford facilities for 
marketing their products. 

As early as 1934 an Industrial Financing Committee was 
appointed in the United Provinces to report on ways and means 
of developing cottage industries; in 1940-41 the Industries De- 
partment gave effective encouragement to the weavers^ co- 
operatives, and a Central Marketing Board dealing directly 
with the Supply Department was established, as a means of 
aiding some 700,000 handloom workers threatened with uu- 
employmeiit by the lack of millspun yarn and art silk from 
Japan. In the Punjab, in order to relieve unemployment 
and assist industrial development, the Industries Department 
has helped 1o train young men to start small industries, by 
fe3ving grants for the purchase of tools, implements and appli- 
ances to enable the recipients to tide over the early stages of 
their career. In the provinces of Boihbay and Madras, dis- 
trict industries officers have been appointed, with the duty, in 
Bombay, of supervising new and existing cottage industries 
and of providing the cottage workers with a small working 
capital and implements on suitable terms; and in Madras, of 
helping in the administration of the various orders for the 
control of prices, production, and distribution, and of bringing 
into being an organisation equipped and prepared to aid de- 
mobilised soldiers to set up cottage industries. In Madras, 
such officers also have to guide the various cottage industries 
in the districts and to collect and disseminate commercial and 
industrial inteUigenee. In Mysore, /the Cottage Industries 
Committee decided at the end of April 1942 that experts should 
be put at the disposal of certain cottage industries and that 
facilities should be given to specified handicraftsmen to im- 
prove their technique by periods of apprenticeship in a large 
undertaking. 

In India as a whole, there hfe been the work of research, ex- 
perhnent, and education done by the All-India Village In- 
dustries Association, and the creation, in a number of pro- 
vince®, of weaving centres, with demonstration stafEs attached 
to them. More generally, in all the provinces, Government 
assistance has been given in the training of handicraftsmed 
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and in efforts to improve their equipment, particularly by re- 
placing throw-shuttle looms by fly-shuttle looms in the hand- 
loom industry. 

Almost everywhere, too, co-operative organisation has been 
utilised for consolidating or promoting home industries and 
encouragement has been given to the co-operative movement, 
in its post-war plans the Government of Bombay proposes the 
extension of the co-operative movement for the rehabilitation 
of the cottage workers and small-scale industrialists; nine dis- 
trict industrial associations have been established, whose ob- 
ject is to sell raw materials to weavers as clieaply as possible, 
to advise them regarding the production of new qualities, de- 
signs and patterns, to supply them with improved implements 
and to market their finished goods on the hire-purchase sys- 
tem. Later, it is intended to widen the scope of these associa- 
tions so as to enable them to organise other cottage and small- 
sqale industries and also to establish similar associations in 
other parts of the province of Bombay, including at least one 
each district. 

In Madras, a five-year plan for the handloom industry has 
been drawn up by the Co-operative Department. The num- 
ber of co-operative societies is to be increased to 500, thus 
bringing the number of looms worked to 50,000. Twenty new 
dye factories and twenty new weaving centres will be estab- 
lished, and four screen printing machines will be installed. 
The Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society will 
get an assured supply of yarn directly from the mills for 
distribution to the member societies and through them to the 
individual weavers. The Madras Government has also planned 
the organisation of co-operative workshops for ex-servicemen 
in such fields as general engineering, motor repairing, and the 
manufacture of brass wares and agricultural implements, 
constructional goods, and textiles. Money for working ex- 
penses will be obtained from the co-operative central banks, as 
tTm paid-up share capital will nbt be enough. The Cottage 
Ij^dustries Committee appointed by the Government of Mysore 
Tyata recently recommended that successful cottage industry 
centres might be handed over to private enterprise or to the 
artisans engaged in those centres, by forming them into cO' 
operative societies and thereby creating a number of producers^ 
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The 5th All-India Co-operative Conference, held in April 
1942, adopted a resolution urging the Governments of the pro- 
vinces and States to try earnestly to increase the production 
of cloth and encourage the formation of hand-spinners' and 
weavers' societies on a co-operative basis ail over the country, 
by giving them adequate financial and other necessai*y help. 
In the summer of 1944 the AU-India Co-operative Institutes'^ 
Association and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association both expressed their views on this question. The 
former declared that the time had come for the establishment 
of a cottage industries organisation society in the various pro- 
vinces and States, which would be responsible for promoting 
tbe formation of industrial co-operatives in rural as well as 
luban areas, for securing facilities for them in the matter of 
raw materials, credit, and marketing, and for helping to im- 
prove the technique of produetion.i It urged that such an 
organisation society should be liberally assisted both by ^he 
Central and by the provincial Governments. The Co- 
operative Banks’ Association recommended that a com- 
mittee should • be appointed to draw up a programme of 
industrial development which could be taken up by co-opera- 
tive societies under the direction of the Central Government, 
and indicated various measurers which could be taken for the 
encouragement of co-operative industrial (workers’ productive) 
societies. It also recommended that representatives of hand- 
loom weavers’ co-operative societies should be appointed to the 
All-India Handloom Board. More recently, on 2 April 1946^ 
the Marketing and Research Committee recommended to the 
provinces and States a programme for the organisation of the 
handloom industry, rationalisation of its products, consolida- 
tion of existing markets, and exploration of fresh fields for the 
consumption of handloom fabrics, and suggested organisation on 
co-operative lines. Finally, the Co-operative Planning Com- 
mittee of the Government of India has suggested an enquiry into 
the desirability of setting up spinning mills, owned either by the 
State or by the handloom co-operatives themselves, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring a steady supply of yarn to handloom worked. 


^ * Pl'CjiTifBfeial nistitntion^ of or for cottage iindiistries, covering 
IjdiiMdea 03 well as tlie indnstary, already been fornied m 

Bombay, the the ITiJited Protinees, and a State Snsili- 

tuttjon has been formed in Tm^core. 
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The suitability of the co-operative method for the organisa 
tion of the small units of decentralised industry has been em- 
phasised by the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Coxn- 
mittees (1939) and by Dr. John Matthai, now a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, who has stated that ‘^for the small indus- 
trialist, as well as for the small agriculturist, co-operation still 
remains the only effective road to salvation”. It is significant 
That the Cottage Industries Department in Bombay, has been 
transfei'red from the Industries Department to the Co-operative 
Departm-nit, and a separate post of Joint Eegistrar of Indus- 
trial Co-operatives and Village Industries has been creaced. 
Keeommendations along these lines have also been made by l!ie 

Co-operative Planning Committee of the Government of India. 

* 

Itidusfiial Development 

It seems necessary to add a brief discussion of the develop- 
ment of industry in general by co-operative organisation, in view 
cf the existing conditions in Asiatic countries, of certain ex- 
periments which have recently been made and which have 
attracted a good deal of attention, and of the prevailing 
trend of opinion, particularly in China and India, although 
some of the main problems to be dealt with in connection with 
industrialisation are considered in Keport IV {The Economic 
Background of Social Tohcy, including Problems of Industrie 
alisaiion) . Here, the approach to the question is from the point 
of view of the primary producer. The need for industrialisation 
is, however, taken for granted; as Mr, Nehru has said, *^go ahead 
mdustriaUy we must, or we perish It is merely proposed to 
examine how and to what extent the existing occupational 
organisation in Asiatic countries can be developed and moder* 
nised by co-operative methods* 

As regards India, it may be useful, for an appreciation of the 
thought which is being devoted to this problem, to cite the follow-^ 
ing extracts from Mr. Nehru’s article; 

Tsffeill hold that in India we must push forward both big industry aitd 
village industries and co-ordinate the two . ^ . Any scheme wbidh 
involves the wastage of our labour power or which throws people oiifc 
of employment is bad. From the purely economic point of view, even 
apart from the human aspect, it may be more profitable to use more 
labour power and less specialised machinery. It is better to find em*^ 

** India Can Learn from China in Asm md the Americas. Jan. 
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ployment lor large numbers o£ people at a low income level than to 
keep most of them unemployed. It is possible also that the total wealth 
produced by a large number of cottage industries might be greater 
than that of some factories producing the same kind of goods. 

The c^bjective aimed at should be maximum production, equitable 
distribution, and no unemployment. With India’s vast population 
this cannot be achieved by having* big industry only, or cottage in- 
dustry onij^ The former will certainly result m much greatcx’ pro- 
duction of some commodities, but the unemployment problem will 
remain more or less as it is, and it will be difficult to have otpiitable 
distribution. It is also likely that our total production will be 
far below our potential because of the wastage of labour power. With 
cottage industries only, there will be more equitable “distribution but 
the total jiroduction will remain at a low level and hence standards 
will not rise. In the present state of India, of eoui*se, evc^ii wide- 
spread cottage industry can raise standards considerably above the 
existing level. Nevertheless, ihey will remain low. There are other 
factors also which make it almost impossible for any country to 
<iepend entirely on cottage industry. No modern nation <.an exist 
without certain essential articles which can be produced only by big 
industry. Not to produce these is to rely on imports from abroad 
and thus to be subservient to the economy of foreign countries. It 
meads economic bondage and probably also political subjection . . . 

This ordered development of industry in India and co -Ordination 
between large-scale, medium and cottage industries, can only be achuw- 
ed by national planning. . . . 

The basic industries and public utilities and transport serncos 
should in any event be owned or fully controlled by the State. The 
measure of control over other industries might be less. But it is 
desirable that any big industry which might come into conlliet with 
a cottage industry encouraged by the State should be fully controlled 
by the State. 

The use of electric power has made an enormous difference to 
industry, and it is now possible to decentralise even big industries. 
This works greatly in favour of small and cottage industries. . . 

Neither India nor China is now going to have a normal capitalist 
industrial development. Yet go ahead industrially we must, or we 
perish. We shall have to find our own way, to seek our own 
equilibrium 

In China, the tradition of Chunq Yung (the middle way) is 
likewise a corrective to excessive, concentrated industrialisation, 
and an unbalanced industrialism. Dr. H. D. Fong, who has 
long been interested in China’s industrialisation, expressed this 
Tiew quite clearly in 1942; ‘'No single form of economic orga- 
nisation — socialism, capitalism or co-operation — ^will adequately 
the needs of China in her post-wan indlusteialisation. 
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Different sectors of China’s post-war economy will require* 
ciifferent forms of economic organisation.” The Chinese Gov- 
ernment has on several occasions shown its preference for a 
pluralistie economy divided into several sectors. At the 27tli 
Session of the International Labour Conference (Paris, 1945) 
the Chinese Employers’ delegate expressed a similar idea: 

In order to put this prograinine fof relief, rehabilitation SndP 
construction] into effect, the Chinese Government is trying to evolve 
a system of synthetic economy. To state it more specifically, the 
Chinese economic enterprises will be classified as follows, first, eoirn- 
petitive or strictly free enterprises: secondly, co-operative enter- 
prises; thirdly, collective oi’ State controlled enterprises. In other* 
words, this ^^three-C” formula for China’s balanced economic deve- 
lopment may be considered as a form of the middle- way economy, 
ccnipared with the economic structure of the U.S.S.R. on the one 
hand, and that of Great Britain and the United States of Ameiie.x on 
the other. X ^ 

Any industrialisation programme necessarily involves a deef- 
sion regai’ding the choice of intluslries to bo created or deve- 
loped. Since one of the maui obrcets is the raising of standards 
of iivini notably by creating employment and developing the 
production of consumer’s goods, it is likely that a place will he 
given to industries employing a relatively high proportion of 
labour, including such light industries as the textile, clothings 
leather and footwear, rubber, glassware, mechanical, soap anti 
radio industries, various occupations connected with house 
building, and carpentry and others. To these must be added 
all the industries engaged in the first or final transformation of 
certain agricultural products and local raw materials, such as 
dairies, hand-processed foodstuffs and canned goods, rice millVy 
sugar factories, fruit factories, ginning fadories, sericulture, 
groundnut oil and other vegetable oils, pottery and slate fac- 
tories. Finally, there are the industries concerned with the 
preparation of agricultural requisites ; the Crops and Soils Wing 
of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in Tndia^ 
recommended, for example, in 1943 that better exploitation of 
land should be accompanied by plans to develop all natural re- 
sources, and that in any industrial programme, priority should 

^International Labour Conference (27th Sessi^, Paris, 104.5) : BeeorS 
of Froceedings (Geneva, 1946), p. 125. 

^The Board includes agricnltnral scientists, nniversity professors, ad- 
minislrators, large farmers, and representatives of the co-operative movar 
meet. 
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be given to the manufacture of more efficient agricultural equip- 
ment sucn as fertilisers, farming implements, cane crushers, oil 
crushers, and pumps for lifting water, and to small-scale auxi- 
liary industries. Such a programme, it is expected, will avoid 
conflict between India and the industrial West, since the post- 
war •v’^orid must be so adjusted as to raise the general level of 
produclicn in an ever-expanding economy. 

All these three types of industry (light industries requiring 
4 )nly a small capital, industries transforming agricultural pro- 
ducts and local raw materials, industries for the equipment of 
the countryside) also meet another requirement of great im- 
portance to a new industrialisation effort : that of a ready-made 
market close at hand. That exists in the shape of the local, re 
gional and national markets whose unsatisfied needs represent 
aan almost unlimited demand. 

All or most of these industries facilitate the solution of an- 
other important problem — ^the problem of localisation. For they 
can and, more often than not, must be set up or developed lu 
the villages or close to them. In this way they have not to over- 
come the obstacle — ^which concentrated industry will probably 
encounter- -of a labour force traditionally attached to village 
life and consequently not very mobile. Moreover, they help to 
establish or initiate and maintain intercommunication and co- 
ordination between industry and agriculture, the pressing neces- 
sity for which has frequently been recognised. 

The Bombay Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries 
Conference recommended in November 1946 the development 
of industries of proved utility which could absorb as many men 
as possible and make use of available raw materials, and which 
could be revived in areas specially selected for immediate deve- 
lopment. The Conference suggested the following industries: 
tanning, leather work, smithy and carpentry, dairying, cotton 
and wool weaving, oil pressing, paddy husking and hand- 
pounding of rice, beekeeping, ccir manufacture, and the pro- 
cessing and preservation of fruits and vegetables. 

To sum up, it may be said that a pluralistic conception of 
the process of industrialisation is evolving, which does not ex- 
clude large-scale industrial development, but rather seeks to 
relate it to the smaller industries.. In conformity with this 
cfe^cei^tion the natural resources the countryside will be 
fiijfty utilised. According to Mr. Lu Kuang^-mien Director of 
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the North-West Headquarters of Chinese Industrial Co-opera- 
tives : 

Such resources cannot be developed, or if they have been developed 
cannot be managed efficiently, on the old lines of industrial manage- 
ment. Being scattered, they cannot be managed from the top at all. 
Ghina^s industrial problem can only be met by a productive movement 
springing from the people and the workers, and managed by the 
people and workers themselves, and this truth is being steadily forced 
upon us. 

It need hardly be added that any such development would 
require a sufficiently extensive scheme of rural electrification 
and improvement of the communications system. The need, 
in the existing conditions in Asiatic countries, for decentrali- 
sation in the extension of industrialisation was, it may be noted, 
particularly stressed by the Asian Eelations Conference in the 
report it adopted on agricultural reconstruction and industrial 
development. 

For the co-ordination of the activities of the individual or 
family workshops, collective workshops, and other units of de- 
centralised industry with each other and with other branches 
economic activity, the co-operative method has been found 
•effective. Among many others, two opinions may he cited. 
Professor J. B. Tayler has observed: ‘‘In an industrial policy 
of this kind, co-operation will be as fundamental as in agricul- 
ture, and it will very largely be the forms of co-operation which 
have developed in agriculture which will be applicable, with 
suitable modifications to decentralised industry.’^ And Pro- 
lessor H. D. Pong writes : 

^ For this form of decentralised, small-scale and handicraft produc- 
tion co-operation seems to offer the best hope for improvement. It 
affords to peasants and craftsmen alike the advantage of large-scale 
economy in purchasing, financing and marketing, without affecting 
die mode of production except in designs and other technical details 
related to standardisation and improvement in the quality of product. 

The federal links which develop quite naturally among 
co-operative societies are eminently suitable for welding the 
smaller units into a coherent whole, without absorbing them " 
and without impairing their autonomy. It is through the cen- 
tral organisations which they themselves build up that the 
primary co-operative societies satisfy their many common need% 
-such as education, publicity, accounting, auditing of ae* 
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counts, consultations on legal questions, compilation of statis- 
tics, joint purchasing or marketing, production and 'lusiness 
operations (insurance, credit, banking). It is not surprising, 
xWefore, that federalisation is particularly stressed in China 
and India, and that where federations have not yet been es- 
tablished, or are not yet strong enough, the Governments take 
steps to provide the co-operatives with expert advice, to estab- 
lish training centres and sales depots, to ensure the supply of 
raw materials and equipment, and to make credits available. 

An interesting instance of the development of an industry 
by co-operative methods from small beginnings in some villages 
in the west of Java, cited by Mr. P. H. W. Sitsen, may be 
mentioned ; 

I 

A fairly important cottage industry grew np at the beginning of the 
present century, making agiuculLural implements for local use. Ki'om 
this, a small-scale industry developed extended its i>roduetion 

programme by making all kinds of cutlery Here the hammering out 
of blades, etc., was done in small-scale industrial shops with from 
four to ton workmen, 's\hile the handles, made from horn, bone, wood 
or tortoiseshell, were made in ihc sphere of cottage industiy. Tlio 
knives were subsequently assembled in the shops and were sold 
locally. . . 

Then, through enlightenment and education, a desire for better work- 
manship grew among consumers, while surplus incomes also sLunulatecl 
the demand, and this urged the ’^v’orkers in small-scale industry to 
make better efforts. A number of small-scale shops approacheti each 
other for co-operation and within a couple of years they oruani'sed 
some 1,200 workers into a so-called industrial central, or co operative 
union, t 

This indu<=‘tria] central built a dnishing plant for the joint account of 
its members, in which the most skilled workers from various small- 
scale workshops were brought together and where, also for their joint 
account, polishing machines, boring machines, tempering furnaces, 
equipment for nickel and chromium-planting, etc., were installed. The 
workshops which were co-opex'aticg with the industrial central pledged 
themselves to bring in every week a specified amount of woj*k, such 
as blades, with the handles made m cottage industry. These semi- 
finished products were made from maferiah and models furnished by 
fte central; they were delivered to the central for a reasonable pricCy 
Jointly decided upon by the members. 

At the time of delivery to ihe central the objects are inspected for 
quality and form. Badly made pieces are handed back to the shopi^ 
for imp rovement; the approved ones are finished and assembled; then 

*lt Is noteworthy that in the same period agricultural centrals were* 
also created : tapioca centrals, vtgetable ofi centrals,, 
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|>acked and sold to dealers. It was an accepted principle that profits 
ahonld be shared among the workshops aceordmg to the quantity o£ 
goods they had delivered, while the elected management of the central 
exercises a certain authority in deciding the uses to which the money 
fliall be put. In i^rinciple, it was agreed that part of the profits Wa% 
to be spent on better tools for improving the afilliated small-scale 
shops. 

Thus we see the development of a form of industry by which the 
Indonesians have established a business as complex as that of a big 
factory, by combining the cottage, the small-scale, and factory 
industneK i 

I 

Conditions op Future Development 

Time will show to what extent co-operative organisation caD 
oontribnle effectively to the solution of the problems of rural 
rceonstriujtioii and industrialisation. Enough has been said, how- 
however, in the forgoing pages to show that it has a role to play* 
This is fully recognised by the Governments concerned. 
.As Dr. J. H. Boeke has wiutten: truth, it has been 

discovered that in the Aeld of co-operation the Far Eaat 
was far better piepared than the West’’ because of xhe 
traditions of social life which have been formed ‘'in the 
community institutions and in the primitive mutuol aid 
of peopI?s living on the fringe of the monetary economy”. 

Some figures will show how the movement has grown. In 
China, though the first co-operative was established in 1919, the 
movement only began to develop in 1924, under the impetus of 
the China International Famine Commission; in 1930 there 
were not many more than 900 societies with 25,000 members. 
By June 1946, however, the movement comprised 168,229 socie^ 
ties with an aggregate membership of 18,228,645. In India, 
there were 146,160 co-operatives with nearly 7 million mem- 
bers in 1942-43 ; in 1928-29, within twenty-five years of the Co- 
operative Act of 1904, there were 100,000 societies with 4 mil- 
lion members. ^'Sueh striking figures”, as Sir Malcolm Dar- 
ling, formerly Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, 
has remarked, “would not have been possible had the movement 
been lifeless. In many 'societies no doubt the tares choke or 
fitnnt the wheat, but in many more the wheat is uncommonly 
good.” In Siam, where the Government regarded the eo- 

I I — — — ■ - — ' ■■■' — ■■■ — ■ ■ - - — .11 1. 

*P. H W. SiTSEisr : Tlic industrial BevelopTnent of the Netherlands 
indies (tsew York, Institute pf Pacific Eelatious, 1942). 
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operative inovement as ‘‘the surest means of establishing the 
necessary basis for the accumulation of the wealth of the coun- 
tryside and thereby of raising the people’s standard of living 
and of stimulating production”, the first credit co-operative 
was founded in 1916 as an experiment under Government aus- 
pices; in 1929, their number had grown to 91. On 31 March 
1941, there were altogether 2,517 co-operatives of various types, 
With a membership of 40,000; by 1944, the number of societies 
had risen to 4,747. In the Philippines, the Emergency Control 
Administration organised 743 co-operatives in 1945. The 
National Co-operatives Administration, which was recreated 
at the beginning of 1946, had organised 322 new co-operatives 
by 7 December 1946, besides leorganising and improving those 
started earlier. This brought the total number of registered 
co-operatives to 1,065. In Japan, at the end of 1938, ihe 
statistics published showed 15,3(i0 co-operatives with 6.8 mil- 
lion members. 

The further extension of co-operation will depend in the 
first place on the movement itself, that i§, on the success it attains 
in inculcating among the community as a whole the general 
principles on which it is based, and on the facilities it provides 
for the training of supervisory^ and managerial staff. But while 
it is true that co-operation rests on a voluntary basis, the policy 
of the State can, of course, favour or retard its development 
to a considerable extent. The means by which the State can, 
directly or indirectly, promote the development of co-operation 
are considered below under three main heads: (1) the liaison 
between co-operative action and Government action; (2) legis- 
lation, auditing, and the teaching of co-operation; and (3) 
oflSeial administrative bodies dealing with co-operation and the 
degree of autonomy of co-operative organisations. The ques- 
tions raised under each of these heads might appropriately form 
the subject of one or more detailed studies. 

Ltmson between Co-operative Action and Government Action 

Where co-operative institutions have attained a sufficient 
degree of development, and where their policy is in conformity 
with Government policy, as is often the case, the Government 
can provide for co-ordinated acizon. , Various large non-profit 
undertakings for the benefit of a poor and scattered population, 
3 ueh as house building and rural ^^^etrification projects m 
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America and Europe, provide examples of such eo-ordinatetl 
action. It can also be taken for the establishment or main- 
tenance of an irrigation network It is clearly indicated where 
The policy is to provide indirect subsidies to agriculture, handi* 
crafts or cottage industries, and to avoid direct loans. The Cen- 
tral Co-operative Bank of China, two thirds of whose capital i9 
lirovided by the Treasury and one third by co-operatives, is a 
ease in point. Similarly, until lecently, the Co-operative De- 
partment of the Government of Siam shouldered the entire res- 
ponsibility for all the credits issued to the rural credit soeietiesv 
thus acting as a co-operative bank. These functions have now 
tieen taken over by the Co-operative Bank, which wai set up' 
with a capital of 10 million baht and began its operations on 1 
January 1947. In the Philippines, the Farmers’ Loan Divistoiiy 
which was originally set up in the Department of Labor in May 
1941, was reorganised and began to function again in August 
j 945. It is responsible for supervising the organisation of far- 
laers’ co-operative associations, and is the agency through which 
the Department extends credit facilities to farm tenants and 
small farmers.^ 

Where a Government wishes to regulate the marketing of agri- 
cultural or handicraft products, or to influence prices or 
production, it can grant certain priorities to co-operative^i or 
even assign to them certain public utility functions - Refer- 
ence has already been made to the use the Government has made* 
of consumers’ and other type<i of co-operatives in Madras and 
ether provinces of India, as well as in Ceylon. It may also be 
noted that the 14th Conference of Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies m India (July 1944) recommended that, where co- 
operative stores are considered by the registrar to be efiac^ent 
and are willing to take np the work, they should be given pre^ 
ferenee for obtaining and distributing, both in wholesale and 
in retail, foodstuffs and other controlled articles and should be 
appointed as procurement agencies by the Government. The 
ilvderabad Central Food Advisory Council has recommended 
to the State Government that co-operative societies should 
far as possible replace private traders as custodians ot Govern- 


^ This is now a function of the Philippine National Bank. 

“Numerous examples of such mandates will be found in ILO.: The Co^ 
Mo'oement and PresenPVaif Problems (Studies and Bepoits, Sexica 
U, No. 5, Montreal, 1945), pp. 207-215. 
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ment godowns, and that these societies should have a majority 
of members representing agricultural and consumers’ interests. 
The Sangli State Economic Enquiry Committee has expressed 
the view that heavy manures should be made available through 
the agency of co-operative societies acting under the advice of 
the Agricultural Department, and that wherever possible that 
pgency should be utilised for the distribution of seeds supplied 
by the Agricultural Department. In the United Provinces, the 
industrial Federation for the province has been made the sole 
ilistributor of yarn for 21 districts and has received for distri- 
bution to its member societies 64 per cent, of the entire provin- 
cial quota of yarn. 

Finally, another possibility of co-ordinated action consists iji 
The consultation of co-operathe societies on matters of econo- 
mic and social policy or the representation of the societies on 
bodies responsible for advising the Government in sueh matters. 
To i^ive an example, the Indian Co-operative Planning Com- 
mittee, made up of ofScials and noii-ofEcials, was established to 
evolve plans for making co-operative development an integral part 
of schemes for the economic expansion of the country, including 
the resettlement of demobilised servicemen. The Sixth All-India 
Co-operative Conference pressed for representation for the 
movement in the Central, proraeial, and State Legislatures. In 
Baroda Siate, two seats have already been given to representa- 
tives of the movement. 

The Government may give direct aid to co-operative institu- 
tions in the early stages of their development or when it wishes 
them to carry out certain task'^. This aid may take the form of 
jSnancial assistance- short-term loans (one to three years): 
jgranfs, as in the ease of the marketing co>operatives and pur- 
chase and sale co-operative unions in Bombay; reduction of rail- 
way freight charges; and the placing of orders for supplies, as 
in the case of the industrial co-operatives in China and of the 
Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Society of Madras. 

While Government assistance cannot be entirely dispensed 
with in the early stages in the countries under review, it is 
obvious that it should be carefully considered, for as was point- 
ed out as early as 1904 by Lord Curzon, when as Viceroy of 
India he sanctioned the Act dealing with credit societies: ‘‘The 
best advice and the teaching of experience are at one in the 
conclusion that unrestricted Government assistance is danger- 
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*ous, and may be a fatal ^‘Prolonged and indiscriminate 

State aid’’, says Mr, Henry Wolff, ‘‘is destructive of self-help/^ 


Legislation; AudtUng; TeacJnng of Co-operation 

Besides direct or indirect financial assistance, there are two 
main methods whereby Governments can facilitate the work 
of cp-operative institutions and promote their development. 
They can do more than remove all the legal obstacles to that 
development; they can also give the co-operative organisations 
a legal status of their own. Secondly, they can adopt measures 
designed to assist the co-operative movement in spreading a 
knowledge of co-operative organising and in training organisers. 

Co-operative legislation is found in some Asiatic countries. 
The auditing of co-operatives is a matter of particular im- 
liortance. Although the auditing of accounts is undertaken 
piimariJy in the interests of third parties, it helps the orga- 
nisations to develop a sense of responsibility and of self- 
reliance. Especially in Asiatic countries, it provides an 
opportunity for the detection of mistakes in management or 
in general policy. The auditor may thus be also a Ci>iinselIor 
and guide. The desirability of making auditing, by Govern- 
ment departments or by co-operative federations, compulsory 
is a question that calls for consideration. Wherever compul- 
sory auditing has been introduced, as for instance in many 
European countries, it has greatly contributed to the deve- 
lopment of the co-operative movement. 

The need for a satisfactory legal framework for the acti- 
vities of co-operative societies in the non-metropolitan terri- 
tories has for long engaged the attention of the United King- 
dom Government, and the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
recently communicated (Despatch of 20 March 1940) to the 
Governments concerned a model draft co-operative ox'dinauce. 

It is increasingly recognised that co-operative education and 
the trainmg of the staff cstpable of directing and managing 
co-operative institutions form an essential, if not the most im- 
portant, condition of future co-operative development. Co- 
operative undertakings have in their keeping the interests cf 
numbers of small people, and ought obviously to be entrusted 
to administrators, and even an executive staff equal to the task. 
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Since eo-operatives are controlled by their members, each o£ 
whom has both the right and the duty to participate in their 
administration, it follows that every member should have the 
means of preparing himself for his responsibilities. With- 
out the Intelligent participation of the membership, a co-opera- 
tive society loses much of its efficiency and of its democrat ie 
character. 

In China, the National Co-operative Workers’ Training Insti- 
tute was set up in December 1939. It was at first attached 
to the Ministry of Economic Affairs, but transferred at the end 
of 1940, along with the Central Co-operative Administration, 
to the Ministry of Social Affairs. Pour different kinds of 
courses were provided: (a) three-month courses for co-opera- 
tive employees, selected by the provincial co-operative adminis- 
tration; (6) a research course of six months or a year; (c) a 
business course covering finance, accounting, sales, etc. (one to 
three months); and (d) a six-month correspondence course. 
By the beginning of 1943, 1,074 persons had passed through 
the Institute; 84 per cent, of those graduating were engaged in 
administrative work in co-operative organisations. Mention has 
already been made of the courses given in the Bailie seliocls 
run by the Chinese industrial co-operatives. Eecently, a corres- 
pondence school was opened by the Co-operative League of 
China. 

In India, the registrars of co-operative societies have played 
and still play a large part in this educational work, wdaich is •> 
row shared by the larger co-operative federations. An example 
of such effort, although by no means typical, was the iutciisive 
educational programme eaiTied out during 1941-42 by the Co- 
operative Department throughout the Punjab and Delhi pro- 
vinces. The staff employed consisted of an educational assis- 
tant registrar, 5 inspectors, 5 assistants, and 1 sub-inspectress 
for the training of women. The classes for secretaries of 
jirimary societies numbered 113 and were attended by 3 ,527 per- 
sons; there were 56 classes for officials, attended by 1,827 per- 
sons. Training for inspectors was provided in a five-months’ 
course, which was followed by 17 candidates who received train- 
ing in technical and legislative matters. A few short refresher 
courses for inspectors and assistants were also held. The sub- 
inspectress conducted 23 classes attended by 206 members aostd 
582 non^members, including 340 schoolgirls; instpiotiojai waia 
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also given in handicrafts and domestic economy. The special 
classes organised for military personnel in the Punjab in 
1944-45, to enable them to give co-operative instruction in their 
units on demobilisation, may also be mentioned. 

It should also be noted that several Indian universities give 
extensive courses on the history and theory of co-operation, on 
the different types of eo-operatives, and on the organisation and 
working of the co-operative movement in the country. In the 
Universities of Agra, Calcutta, Lucknow, Mysore, and the 
Punjab, this instruction is compulsory for obtaining certain 
degrees. 

In Siam, where virtually all cO-operative activities are still 
initiated, supervised, and directed by Government officials, the 
training of these officials began ‘m 1938 ; a five-year degree course 
in co-operation, partly at a preparatory school, partly at the 
Faculty of Co-operation in Kasetsat University (university of 
dgricultme), has also been ei-tablished. 

In the Philippines, the National Co-operatives Admiuistoa- 
tion has taken up the work ot co-operative educatioif and pub* 
])city. Its fieldmen meet the members of co-operatives and the 
public in small groups and explain to them the principles, 
practice, and advantages of co-operative effort. In 1946, short 
courses were also given to 154 officials and others in 6 institutes 
organised for the purpose. It is further proposed to introduce 
the study of co-operative principles in schools. 

It is generally felt, however, that a great deal still remains 
to be done. It may be noted that in China, the training of co* 
operative organisers figured prominently in the three-year plan 
for the development of the co-operative movement adopted by 
the National Co-operative Congress in 1941. In India, in 
1944,. the 14th Conference of Eegistrars of Co-operative So- 
cieties adopted a resolution statmg that ‘‘arrangements should 
be made for the systematic and adequate training of official 
and non-official co-operative workers and for co-operative edu- 
cation through the provincial co-operative institutes or de- 
partments”,- and now the Co-operative Planning Commitlee, 
after fully emphasising the need for co-operative educaliorr 
and training, recommends the setting up of independent cO' 
operative colleges and an All-India Co-operative Institute for 
Advanced Studies to undertake research and the dissemiuatiott 
of information interprovincially. The Institute would be 
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placed under the control of an All-India Co-operative Conueil, 
the formation of which is also recommended. 


Official Administratwe Bodies DeaUvg wiih Co-operation 


The provision of assistance, the establishment of an appro- 
priate legal framework, auditing, supervision and guidance, 
ihe inculcation of the principles of co-operation, and the train- 
ing of staffs for co-operative societies, together constitute a 
wide field for Government activity in support of the co-opera- 
tive movement. So far as British territories are concerned, it 
lias been the practice to entrust all these functions to special 
officials, usually the registrars of co-operative societies. The 
registrar, besides attending to the registration and, wheie neces- 
sary, the dissolution of socicries acts as educator, organiser, and 
audilor: in other words, he fulfils the role normally appertain- 
ing to well-developed co-operative federations. These officials 
need to specialise and should be in a position to devote their 
whole time and energy to their duties.^ It was usual to attach 
■them to different administradve departments — quite often to 
Ihe agricultural service. But experience showed the need for 
their collaboration on a footing of equality with a number of 
other departments (labour, trade, education, health, public 
works, fisheries, finance, etc.). Hence the increasing tendency 
to make the co-operative services autonomous. In Malaya, the 
'Co-operative Department was autonomous from its inception in 
1922; and in Ceylon from 1930. 

The active development of tne co-operative movement is part 
•of the Government’s policy in China. A Central Co-operative 
Bureau was established in 1935 in the Ministry of Industry, and 
in 1939 it was reorganised, called the Central Co-operati^j-e Ad- 
ministration, and in 1940 attached to the Ministry of Social 
Affairs There is also a Co-operative Societies Department in 
•Siam. In the Philippines, the National Co-operatives Admi- 
nistration was created in 1941. It began functioning again in 
January 1946, as an independent, non-stock Government cor- 


lor the role and training of reeistrars of co-operative societies, see, 
for esample, 0. F. Strickland : The Co-operative Society as m Instru- 
of Economic and Social Reconstruction ' \ in Int&matioml Zahour 
Vol- XXXTII, No. 6, June 1938 ; and W. H. K. Campbell : Co-* 
*0peraMon for Economically Underdeveloped Comtries, 
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poration, responsible for promoting, snperyising, and assisting: 
co-operative societies. 


Degree of Autonomy of Co-operative Organisations 

A further problem remains to be considered. The co-opera-- 
tive movement, by its very nature, can thrive only in an atmosh 
phere of freedom and responsibility. Indeed, history sliO'^vs- 
that Government initiative has been necessary in most Asiatic 
countries to set on foot and develop the co-operative movement j 
and it is generally recognised that such initiative, even when it 
has aniouiiteJ to eeiitral tutelage has had beneficial effects. Yet 
the ullimate objective r^^niain^ free association and sel£-1ie!])* 
As has been said, '‘the aim of co-operation must always be to 
teach the people to do something for themselves rather Inau 
to do it for them, though the latter would usually be much 
quicker and easier 

Mr. Lu Ivuang-niien, while admitting that in China •‘the 
movement is not a spoil taut ous growth from among the people 
themselves, it is something imposed upon them from above 
points out that “this is an advantage and at the same time a 
weakness. It is an advantage because without the help of these 
promotional organisations the movement could never have 
grown so rapidly- It is a wealniess because the people them- 
selves have not been able to lake their proper and active part 
in it.'' In India, there has been for many years among eo- 
operators a demand for “de-offieialisation^^ and although it is 
acknowledged that in rural areas ignorance and illiteracy may 
require the close attention of the registrars and their staffs, it 
is considered that urban societies, especially the urban co-opera- 
tive banks, are ready for a relaxation of oflScial control. 

The Co-operative Planning Committee in India has empha- 
sised the need for securing non-olBeial support for all Govern- 
ment policies for co-operative development. It has reconunend- 
ed that in each province a co-operative council should be estab- 
lished, composed of officials, representatives of the eo-opsrativ? 
movement and other experts, and presided over by the Minis- 
ter in charge of co-operation; it would be responsible for for- 
mulating policies and for development plana and experiments^ 
etc. An All-India Co-operative Council should also be set 
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up, consisting of two parts, a Governing Body and an isory 
Board. The Governing Body should consist of the provincial 
Jilinisters of Co-operation, agricultural and financial experts, 
oflSeials and non-officials, and should be presided over by the 
member in charge of co-operation. The Advisory Board should 
include, besides the members of the Governing Body, all pro- 
vincial registrars of co-operative societies and industrial co- 
^ operatives, representatives of the provincial co-operative coun- 
cils, and a few others. 

As regards some of the other territories in Asia, the following 
view of the United Kingdom Government, as expressed in the 
Despatch of 20 March 1946 from the Secretary of Slate for 
the Colonies to Colonial Governments, may be cited: 

There is. , . one direction of development which must clearly be kept 
in view if the movement is to become and remain vigorous and 
healthy and to yield the maxim am advantage. This direction is the 
increase in the real independence of the societies. In the early ‘-lages 
of the movement in most colonial dependencies it is inevitable tiiot 
the societies must rely for guidance in very large measure inched 
upon the registrar and his staff. Equally clearly, however, it is not 
desiralile that this state of affairs should for ever be continued and 
the aim must be to increase that sense of self-reliance and indepen- 
dence which is one of the principal aims of co-operation itself. . . 

In fact, Government help, has been and will be necessary to stait 
nff a co-operative movement. At the same time, it cannot attain full 
vigour and health or be administered in a true co-operative spirit 
until the societies are able to stand by themselves. It is inevitable 
that in any relaxation of Government encouragement and guidantc 
new difficulties will emerge and undoubtedly there may be fuiiuies 
and disappointments; if we take a long view, we shall apprecialt3 ihat 
the growing societies should to some extent be left to learn by niaLin«* 
their own mistakes. The policy should therefore be one of cautious 
but not too cautious experimentation in the gradual relaxation, as 
the societies gain in experience and competence, of the full supervi- 
sion which is necessary at the initiation of the movement. 


Most if not all Governments of Asiatic countries have already 
had some experience of the value and potentialities of the co- 
operative movement. ^ It may be useful for them to consider 
m common its possibilities of development, for an exchange of 
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ideas and joint discussion would give fresh impetus to construc- 
tive thinking and supply guidance for a programme of imme- 
diate and long-range action on the lines that experience has 
shown to be sound. 

In conse(iuence, the present Conference might wish to recom- 
mend to the Governing Body of the International Labour Dffice 
the placing of one or more of the following questions on the 
agenda of the First Asiatic Begional Conference, to be held in 
China in 1948 : 

(1) The place of co-operatian in social policy; 

(2) The possibilities and limitations of co-operative organi- 
sation ; 

(3) The conditions of the development of co-operative organi- 
sation, ani the methods and agencies best suited to promote such 
conditions (legislation, co-operative development departments, 
teaching, auditing, etc.) ; 

(4) OflScial consultation by public authorities of co-operative 
organisations, and the representation of such organisations on 
legislative and administrative bodies. 



CHAPTER II 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMINT 


Plantations •were among the first large-scale nndertakings to- 
be organised in Asiatic countries as a result of European pene- 
tration, and they still provide employment to large numbers of 
workers in many of these countries, where tea, rubber, sugar, 
and other plantation proiluee constitute an important part of 
the export trade. Since the latter part of the 19th century, 
however, mining has been developeu in a number of areas, and 
in the last three decades or more, particularly as a result of 
the two world wars, se«ral manufacturing industries have 
been established, especially In China and India. 

Until cpiite recently, indusi rial 'development in China was 
slow and lai’gely localised in the coastal areas. Aecox’dmg to 
a survej^ made by Mr. TI D Pong, in 1931 modem industrial 
undertakirgs were concenirarod chiefly in the provinces of 
Kiangsn, Ijiaoning, Hopei, Kwangtung, Shantung and Hupeh. 
Although these provinces comprised only about 10 per cent, of 
the area and 36 per cent, of the population of the country, they 
accounted for 92 per cent, of the foreign trade, 53 per cent, of 
the railways, 42 per cent, of the motor roads, 64 per cent, of 
the coal and iron output, 93 per cent, of the cotton yarn and 
92 per cent, of the silk production, 86 per cent, of the oil output 
and 87 per cent, of the electric power capacity. An enquiry 
made by the Ministry of Industry and Commerce in 1930* 
showed that in 29 of the principal industrial towns, there were 
1,975 factories, employing, in all, 1,204,318 workers. Of this 
total, 47 per cent. (566,301) were employed in the textile, 14.7 
per cent, in the food, 6.6 per cent, in the clothing, 6.5 per 
cent, in the buflding, 6 per cent in the chemical, 5.4 per cent, 
in the mechanical, and 4 9 per cent, in the printing industries.! 
According to a report on labour conditions in the East pub- 
IMied in 1938 by Mr. (now Sir) Harold Butler, formerly' 
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Director of the International Labour Office: 

At present the total of factory workers lies probably between 1.3 
and 2 millions. Over and above this, there are some 800,000 Jiiine 
workers. Among the industrial towns, Shanghai comes easily 
wnth over 345,000 workers; Wusiii is credited with some 70,000; 
Tientsin and Tsingtao with between 30,000 and 40^000 each; and. 
Hankow with about 10,000. 

The Second World War gave a considerable impetus^ to’ 
industrial development in the interior of China. On the eve 
of the war, China had 3,849 (registered) privately owned fae- 
tories, of which 1,290, or a third of the number, were in Shanghai 
and only 279 were located in the interior. The larger 
industries, furthermore, were controlled by foreign interests* 
In 1942, after five years of war, there were 1,350 pri's^ately' 
owned fa(»tories in the interior, m addition to 108 units of 
heavy industries (41 factories, 43 mines, and 24 power plants)' 
under the direct control of the National Resources Commission 
of the Ministry of Economic Afl’airs The Commission, wMcIr 
began the construction of heavy industry in the three Yangfse 
provinces of Kiangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh, moved the industrial 
bases to such inland provinces as Szechwan, Sikan, Yunnan^ 
Kweichow, Kwangsi and Kansu. Apart from promoting the 
establishment of new factories, the Government, followino the 
enforcement of the National General Mobilisation Act in May 
1942, took steps to bring about the rationalisation of industry 
and also pro'^ided assistance for the transfer ol the older facf- 
lories from the coastal virous to the interior Approximately 
C40 factories in all wcr(» thn«? moved and over 12,000 skiUed 
ViTorkers were also bronght witli them. Particulars of wartime 
industrial employment are not available, but it may be men- 
tioned that between 1937 and 3912, metallurgical factories 
increased from 4 to 87, machine works from 37 to 376, e^ee- 
tiieal appliances factories from 1 to 44, chemical works from 
78 to 380, spinning and weavinc taetorics from 102 to 273, and 
])aper mills from 3 to 17. Furthermore, 6 cement plants and 
333 alcohol factories had either been opened or were in pro- 
cess of construction at the end of this period In 1937, there 
•were in the hinterland only 745 coal mine^ and 33 iron mine^ 
but in 1942 these numbered 1,629 and 122 respectively. 

In 1944, there were 5,266 factories registered in the interior 
(including 502 new Government factories directly controlled by 
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the National Eesourees Commission), and at the end of the 
war, the figure was 5,998 with 395,275 workers. After the 
war, however, the industries in the interior suffered a severe 
depression, and 1,110 factories, employing 167,000 workers, liad 
^filosed down by April 1946 Of the 1,600 factories in Cliung 
king, about 355 suspended work altogether, while others slowed 
down considerably. Among the reasons given for this in- 
dustrial decline are the dumping of foreign goods, the sharp 
increases in wages, low efficiency and out-moded equipment, 
f^hortages of raw materials, machinery and technical staff, and 
political instability. Furthermore, the industries of the areas 
recovered from the Japanese, which had suffered severely dur- 
ing the war — ^in Shanghai, about 16 per cent, of the pre-war 
factories were completely destroyed and about 18 per )3eiit. 
were seriously damaged — ^have also been affected by the decline 
in activity. 

The beginnings of modem industrial organisation in India 
may be traced to the construction of public works — broads, rail- 
ways, and buildings — ^and the establishment of indigo, coffee, 
tea, and rubber plantations in the last century. Mining and 
snanufaeturing development followed, but such activities Avere 
more or less of a haphazard character and confined to a few 
private individuals until the First World War. Since then, 
however, industrialisation has made substantial progress and 
a number of industries, such as the textile, iron and steel, sugar, 
and cement industries, have been firmly established in the 
^country. 

The Indian Franchise Committee conducted in 1931 special 
investigations concerning the arrangements to bring into opera- 
tion the Constitution which was eventually adopted in 1935, and 
reached the conclusion that the total number of non-agrieul- 
tnral workers in the country at the time was approximately 
S5 million. The Committee’s estimate of the number of Avork- 
ers engaged in industrial establishments regulated by labour 
law was about a fifth of this total. Sir Atul Chatter jee’s 
esflbimate, based on the census of 1931, of the total number of 
workers in the Indian provinces in that year, excluding agri- 
cultural but including domestic workers, is 31 million.^ 

*See Ms article, Federalism and Labour Legislation in India'', in 
international Zahenr JSeview, Yol. XLXX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 
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The total number of workers (temporary and permanent) 
employed daily on the plantations was on an average 741,691 
m 1911, 1,003,456 in 1921, 1,056,754 (tea, 925,237 ; coffee, 98,570; 
and rubber, 32,947) in 1939, and approximately 1,150,000 (tea 
about 1,000,000; coffee, about 114,000; and rubber, about 50,000) 
in 1944. The actual number of workers employed on the plan- 
tations was, however, considerably higher than that indicated 
by the daily averages, because of the high rate of absenteeism, 
the migratory habits of the workers, and the seasonal nature 
of the employment. The daily average number of workers em- 
ployed in factories was 1,409,173 in 1923, 1,652,147 in 1936, 
1,751,000 in 1939, 2,522,753 in 1944, and* 2,643,000 in 1945, 
In 1944, among the perennial factories^, the textile factories 
employed 993,000 workers, the engineering factories, 265,000, 
the food, drink and tobacco factories, 132,000, and the minerals 
4iiid metals factories, 91,000. The province of Bengal employed 
the largest number of workers in 1945 (745,000), followed 
<}losely by Bombay (736,000) ; together, these two provinces 
accounted for 56 per cent, of the total number of industrial 
workers. The number of persons employed in mines increased 
from 258,2l'7 in 1924 to 269,593 in 1936 and 386,290 in 1945: 
the coal mines employed the largest number (162,917 in 1936, 
294,902 in 1945). The number of workers employed on the 
railways in India declined from 817,733 in 1929-30 *^0 712,364 
in 1935-36 and 708,541 in 193940, but increased to 990,880 in 
194546. In 1944, the docks employed about 100,000 persons 
directly and quite a large number through contractors; tram- 
ways and buses employed some 100,000 persons; and the Cen- 
tral and provincial Public Works Departments and the mimi- 
eipalities employed about 1,600,000 persons. 

Only 1.9 per cent, of the gainfully employed persons, total- 
ling just over 6,000,000, were engaged in industrial pursuits 
in Siam in 1937. Such activity was confined largely to tin 
mining and food processing. 

Industrial development in Burma was based on the cons- 
truction of public works, such as roads, railways and build- 
ings, and on the important inland waterways, notably those of 
the Irrawaddy Hiver. During the last century, the exploita- 
tion of the great teak forests with their ancillary sawmills, the 

^ ra<3tories working more than 180 days in the year ; other factories 
arc classed as seasonaL 
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mining of silver, lead, tin, and wolfram at Namtu, Navvclii and 
Tavoy, oil mining and refining in the Yenangyaung-Chank area, 
and the export of rice on a large scale were developed. Other 
industries, such as sugar refining and the manufacture of build- 
ing materials, had also made good progress before the Second 
World War, but like all Burma’s industries, they were damaged 
almost beyond repair during the war. The total luimbcr of 
persons employed m the various industries in 1936 was 131,230, 
a large proportion of whom were immigrants from India. 

The only available figures for the occupational distribution 
of the population of Ceylon are those provided by the census oE 
1921. In that year, out of a total population of 4,498,605, 
2,902,680 persons were dependent on the production of raw 
materials, 553,400 on industrial occupations, 162,433 on trans- 
port, 345,824 on trade, 150,173 on public administration and 
Ibe liberal arts, and 404,095 on other miscellaneous occupations. 
From the standpoint of employment organisation, the country 
falls into three regions; the estates, the rural areas outside 
estates, and the urban areas. The census of 1946 showed tnat 
out of a total population of 6,633,617, 849,569 (12.8 per cent.) 
were on the estates, 4,774,254 (72 per cent.) in rural areas, and 
J, 009, 794 (15.2 per cent.) in urban areas. Industrialisation, 
except in Colombo and along the west coast, where the manu- 
facture of the by-products of the coconut palm is earned out 
on an extensive scale, is in its infancy, and the number of mills, 
factories, and engineering workshops is small. At the end of 
1945, there were 1,732 factories and 60 mines registered under 
the Mines and Machinery Ordinance. The recent manufacture 
of gkvssware, cigarettes, matches, soap, and tiles, introduced 
mainly owing to the shortage of imported articles of this type, 
has made some headway. Pilot factories have be^n established 
by the Department of Commerce and TndirUi^ for tho manu- 
facture of quinine, leather, plywood, paper, acetic acid, ceramics 
and glass. In Ceylon, as in Malaya, Indian immigrant workers 
rre employed in anpreeiable numbers on the plantations, in 
commercial and industrial undertakings, on the docks, anl in 
various public services in urban areas In 1936, for instuiee, 
Indian plantation workers and iheir dependants numbered n€^ 
lesfi than 659,000 out of a total of 716,000, while those In com^ 
mereial or industrial occupations and in public services totalled: 
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i-i,000. The proportion has declined considerably, however, the 
3945 figure for plantation workers being 447,000 out of a total 
of 581,000. In Colombo harbour, the proportion of immigrant 
workers nas declined from 70 per cent, to 50 per cent. In 
urban employment, Ceylonese workers constitute the great 
majority. 

The mining industry in Indo-China consists largely of coal, 
tin, and zinc mining, and the manufacturing industry mostly 
of food-processing mills, sawmills, paper mills, cotton textile 
mills, soap factories, engineering repair shops, and shipyards* 
Thex-e are also a large number oi handicraft workshops employ- 
ing workers for wages, in particular in the silk and cotton band- 
weaving industry, in which Ibe labour force is very largely 
oomposed of Chinese residents. The rubber plantations in 
Cochm-Cliina and Cambodia employ a large number of workers, 
partly imported from northern Annam and from Tonkin. Ex- 
cluding railway transport, which employed 10,000 workers, and 
dockyards in wiiicli slightly over 1,000 workers w’ere engaged, 
approximately 221,000 wwkcrs found employment in agiicul- 
tural, industrial, and mining undertakings in 1929. Accord- 
ing to the most recent estimates, the number is about 500,000 
ji a period of normal economic activity. 

According to the census of 1930, the total number of workers 
on plantations in Indonesia (Java) in that year was 06^,000, 
and industrial employment accounted for no less than 1,600,000 
persons. The latter category, however, included the small 
firms manufacturing such articles as indigenous clothing or 
cigarettes. The larger industrial undertakings using mecha- 
nical power showed an increase in number during the period 
1930 to 1940, and in 1939 the total number of workers in such 
undertakings was estimated at 300,000, as compared with ap- 
proximately 75,000 at the beginning of the decade. 

Immigrant workers from China, India, and to some extent 
Java provided the larger part of the labour force on plantations 
and in mines in Malaya before the war. In 1939, the rubber 
plantations employed about 320,000 workers and the mineji 
about 76,000, of whom C6,000 were Chinese. Figures for 31 
December 1946 show a total of 385,629 workers, of whom 
298,308 were employed on estates, 21,956 in mines, 22,487 in 
factories, and 42,878 in Grovernment departments. The work- 
ers on the estates included 174,078 Indians and 72,289 Chinese; 
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those in mines, 4,615 Indians and 13,479 Chinese,* and those in 
factories, 3,542 Indians and 16,349 Chinese, 

In New Caledonia, the chromium and nickel mine»s employ 
about 12,000 workers, most of whom are recruited under con- 
tract from Tonkin and Jaya The indigenous population is 
engaged mainly in agiiculture and seasonal work. 

In the Philippines, according to the 1939 census, out of a 
total of 5.3 million gainfully employed persons, 601,000 were 
engaged in the manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
204,000 in transport and communications services, and 2U2,00(# 
in public, professional and clerical services. The piincipal 
export industries are the processing of sugar, tobacco, copra, 
and abaca (Manila hemp). 

It will thus be seen that in Burma, Ceylon, and Malaya, the 
labour supply for large-scale industrial undertakings — ^planta- 
tions, mines, and public utilities, more particularly transport — 
has been, in the past at any rate, derived to a substantial extent 
from China and India. Since 1922, however, Indian emigra- 
tion has been carefully regulated so as to prevent the labour 
supply in these and other areas from becoming excessive and 
thereby causing deterioration of the conditions of work. Short- 
ly before the war the Burmese and Indian Governments had 
reached an agreement concerning the regulation of the migra- 
tion of Indian workers, but its ratification was delayed by the 
outbreak of hostilities. The admission of workers into all these 
territories is, moreover, at present subject to many restrictions. 

Organisation oj Employment 
China 

Wartime Control of Employment, ‘ 

The wartime expansion of industry in the interior of China, 
noted above, increased the demand for skilled labour. The 
attempts made to transfer skilled workers from the coastal 
areas to the interior were not, however, very successful. The 
cost of such transfer was high, the practical difficulties of trans- 
port were great, and in many cases the workers were reluctant 
to leave their families behind. It was decided, therefore, to* 
recruit workers as far as possible from neighbouring areas; 
but the competition among employers for trained workers 
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was keen and, moreover, these latter not infrequently left the 
factories in order to set up industrial co-operatives of ^lieir 
own. It thus became necessary to organise and control 
employment. 

In September 1938 the Industrial and Mining Adjustment 
Administration instituted a s^^stem of registration of factoi’j'" 
vorkers and took steps to put an end to the practice oE labour 
“poaching^’ by individual undertakings ; it was made obliga' 
lory for a worker leaving liis post without the consent of the 
empIo 3 ^er to return to it. Private employers (in the provinces 
of Szechwan, Kwangsi, Shensi and Kunming, for instance) 
combined to form associations of their own and gradually built 
up a system designed to bring cases of poaching by an en.ployer 
to the notice of the public authorities. The Industrial and 
1 lining Adjustment Administration investigated and settled 
a number of such cases by the payment of compensation on a 
scale previously agreed upon and the restitution of the worker 
to the former employer. In Szechwan province representat- 
fives of the textile industry were encouraged to visit one an- 
other’s mills in order to make sure that the workers in the 
employ of one mill had not been drawn away to another. Steps 
were also taken to make the conditions of employment in 
each locality as far as pos^^ible uniform. In undertakings 
under the control of the public authorities more rigorous 
measures were adopted for the registration of skilled workers 
and the control of employment. The skilled workers in mili- 
tary arsenals, to whom the regulations relating to military ser- 
vice applied, were liable to imprisonment for a period of up 
to ten years should they leave their work without special per- 
mission. Finally, in April 1942, the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs issued regulations for the control of the supply of 
skilled labour for industry and for the establishment of conr- 
mittees for the administration of the control measures. The 
regulations applied to seven industrial centres — Chungking, 
Kunming, Kweilin, Kweiyaug, Sian, Chengtu, and Wanshien — 
and to the metallurgical, machine tool, electrical installation, 
chemical, textile, food, and printing and stationery industries, 
as well as such other industries as might be designated from 
time to time by the Ministry. Skilled workers employed m 
these industries, whether in large undertakings or in small 
concerns of their own, workers who had recently arrived from 
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the war zones or had not completed their training, and un- 
employed workers were required to register with the local 
committee for the control of labour supply. A certificate was 
issued to each worker on registration and workers without such 
certificates might not be engaged by a factory, or work in their 
OTii old-established or newly set up undertakings. 

The committees for the administration of control measures, 
which functioned under the local authorities, were composed 
of 7 to 11 members, including the chief of police, who acted 
;as chairman, and representatives of the Kuomingtang Party 
and of the Ministries of Economic Affairs and Social Affairs 
as regular members The other members, including represen- 
tatives of employers and of workers, were appointed by 11m 
local authorities. Each committee had its own secretariat, and 
provision was made by the Executive Yuan for the necessary 
expenditure, in accordance with estimates drawn up by the 
Ministry of Economic Affa rs. The previous authorisation of 
the local committee had to be obtained before an employer 
fould engage a skilled worker in the categories covered by the 
regulations, and both employers and workers were liable lo 
penalties lor infringement of the regulations Each local eom- 
Tuittee was called upon to take measures to prevent the irregu- 
lar transference of labour from one employer to another, lo 
distribute the available supply of labour among the employers 
and to assist the latter in securing fresh supplies. Skilled 
workers desiring to find suitable employment could also apply 
lo the committee for assistance. 

The shortage of skilled labour also led to consideration of 
Ihe question of the allocation of manpower between the armed 
forces and industry. In April 1941 the Ministries of Military 
Affairs and Economic Affairs jointly issued a Provisional Order 
€11 the suspension from military service of skilled labourers 
jfind staff* employed in the vital national defence mines and 
industries. Twenty different types of employment in mines 
land industries to which the Order applied were specified there- 
in, and it was also stated that its scope might be further ex- 
tended by notification. 

During the first phase of industrial reorganisation for war 
purposes in the interior, the shortage of skilled labour was 
l^articularly acute in the machine tool industry. With the 
■approval of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, the Industrial 
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and Mining Adjustment Adniinistration promulgated in June 
1938 a Provisional Order for Ihe grant of loans, limited to one 
jear, to employers for the recruitment in Shanghai and Jts 
•environs of certain specified categories of workers (those quali- 
fied for lathe, bench, forge, woo'd pattern, and foundry work; 
and their transference. The measure was, howevei% so res- 
tricted in its scope that few employers availed themselves of 
lue facilities offered to them. The Order was therefore amend- 
ed and replaced by another issued in April 1939, under winch 
assistance was provided, not only to factories dismantled and 
icmoved from the coastal areas, but also to those newly edab- 
iished in the interior, and the facilities were extended to all 
categories of uoi’k in respect of which there was a shorta^® 
Hongkong and Ilenoyang weie added to Shanghai as eeiitx’cs 
of recruitment, the pciiod of the loan was prolonged to three 
}ears, witli proMsiou for its being made in instalments cor- 
responding to ceitdiu spec fie J stages in the recruitment and 
transference of the workers and their families, and the mini- 
mum number* of workers in respect of whom such loans could 
be obtaniccl was reduced fjom 10 1o 5 
The arrangements for recruitineut were further centralise J 
when in May 1939 an association of employers who had moved 
from the coastal areas and had established themselves in 
Szechwan set up a commisbion for the purpose of recruitment, 
at the instance of the Industrial and Mining Adi list ment 
Administration. The Commission sent its own agents to tliu 
3 'ecruiting centres. The expenses were shared by the different 
employers concerned, and with the assistance of the Industrial 
and Mining Adjustment Administration the various stages of 
the recruiting operations — examination of physical fitness, 
application of tests to asceitain vocational qualifications, trans- 
ference — ^were systematically organised. Similar measures were 
olso taken when Canton was occupied, with a view to drawing 
the skilled workers who had been thrown out of employment 
to the munition factories in the interior, but these measures 
seem to have met only with limited success, owing to the iong 
•stretches of territory to b3 traversed and the expenditure in- 
volved. It cost, for instance, 1,000 dollars (at prices current 
at the time) for each worker to be brought from Shanghai to 
the interior by way of Chekiang, Kiangsi, Hunan and Kweichow, 
and 2,000 dollars by way of Rangoon, 
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Under section 11 of the National General Mobilisation Act^ 
which came into force in Mai 1942^ and empowered the Gov- 
ernment to regulate employment and wages and salaries, the 
Executive Tuan promulgated regulations for the control of 
employment in factories and mines in wartime on 8 April 1943y 
v'ith effect from the date of promulgation. These regulations 
(which replaced the regulations relating to the employment, of 
skilled workers in industry, previously issued by the Mjnistry 
cf Economic Affairs) applied to factories and mines employ- 
ing more than 10 workers. The undertakings were re'[uired 
to issue a work book (in three copies, two to be forwarded to 
the authorities responsible for supervision and the other to be 
retained in the undertaking) for each worker employed, con- 
taining a statement of his name, address, age, province of 
origin, general or technical qualifications, previous experience,, 
physical condition, family, date of engagement by the under- 
taking, work, wages and conduct, and any additional remarks 
by the manager of the undertaking. 

A certificate of registration was issued to the undertaking by 
the competent authorities on the receipt of the work books. A 
worker might be transferred from one undertaking to another 
or discharged only if the necessary authorisation had been 
obtained from the competent authorities in the registration 
certificate. Workers might be discharged in the event of the 
suspension of operations in the undertaking, wholly or in part 
or for a period of over a month, owing to force majeure or for 
incompetence or disorderly conduct. A worker might apply 
for discharge for reasons of ill health (provided that a medical 
certificate was produced), or general debility (in the case of 
those over 50 years of age), or for the non-payment of wages 
without justification or other violation of the contract of 
employment or of the laws and regulations. 

Only undertakings with registration certificates were autlio- 
rised to recruit workers, and certificates were withheld from 
undertakings which engaged workers who had been discharged 
or who had left employment without authorisation. Six- 
monthly returns, containing particulars of the changes in the 
number of workers during the period, those cKscharged and 
engaged, and those having left without authorisation, and of 
the cases of deaths and sickness were required to be submitted 


*The Act has now been repealed. 
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hy the undertakings. Persons infringing the regulations were 
liable to penalties in accordance with the provisions of the 
J^^atlonal General Mobilisation Act. 

Further regulations for the control of the employment of 
skilled woikers and technicians, under sections 10, 11 and 12 
of the iSational General Mobili'^ation Act, were promulgated 
on 9 July 194;3 vith eifeet from the date of promulgation. 
These regulations applied to graduates of technical schools or 
universities, whether at honit or abroad, graduates of higher 
vocational schools who had specialised in science, engineering, 
agriculture, medicine, accountancy, and industrM and business 
management, as well as students of technical training institu- 
tions, employees of agricuJtiual, industrial, mining, and com- 
mercial undertakings, public or private, and unemployed per- 
sons with technical qualifications. All such persons y?eve re- 
quired to be registered, and none of them might leave his em- 
ployment without justification or change employment without 
the employer’s consent. The Labour Bureau of the Ministry 
(f Social Affairs of the National Government was, moreover, 
empowered to conscript, for the emergency, skilled workers and 
technicians, or transfer them from one place of employment to 
another. The Bureau might also direct persons who had been 
conscripted and had worked for three years in districts in the 
vicinity of the zone of military operations to be re ‘employed 
in their former, or other suitable, place of employment j it 
might establish training centres in the event of a shortage of 
supply of skilled labour; and, in consultion with the autho- 
rities concerned and with the approval of the Executive Tuan, 
it might draw up a uniform scale of wages and allowances for 
the workers. No skilled workers might be recruited from 
enemy-occupied areas Or from abroad without the authorisation 
of the Bureau. Students who had been mobilised in accordance 
with these regulations would, however, be entitled to return 
subsequently to their respective places of learning. 

Another feature of the wartime organisation of employment 
in China was the introduction of compulsory labour service. 
This was done by regulations which were promulgated on 4 
December 1943, and which came into force on the same day* 
These regulations applied to all male citizens of the RepubUe* 
between 18 and 50 years of age. The duratioai of the service 
(which was intended to be undertaken during off-season or va- 
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cation periods or after the regular business hours) was ordi- 
narily 80 hours a year, or longer in exceptional circumstances, 
up to a niaximum of 160 hours. The hours of work might be 
i^pread over a period on eonditmn that the work on any one day 
was not more than 8 hours and not less than 1 hour in duration. 
The work on which the draftees would be employed included 
the construction of roads and irrigation works and employment 
ill public utility or other undertakings As far as possible, it 
was proposed to assign each araftee to work in the vicinity of 
his place of residence, but in the event of work beino allotted 
to him at a place at a distance of over 5 kilometres from his 
place of residence, provision was made for him to have fioe 
board and lodging. Provision was likewise made for free medi- 
cal care, and the draftees were entitled to a pension in the 
e\ent of their being disabled in the course of their service 

Exemption from compulsory labour service might bo granted 
because of force tnajciire or in the ease of disablement, liabilit}^ 
lor military service in the same year, or employment m dofen<*e 
industries. The obligation might be commuted by providing 
a substitute in eases in which it proved impossible to interrupt 
the normal occupation and in other special cases. The Minis- 
tries of Social Affairs and of the Interior were responsible for 
ihe administration of the regulations, but the framing of an- 
nual work programmes was entrusted to a central authority ui 
•consultation with other bodies 

Employment Services 

During the war, the Ministry of Social Affairs established 
a section to deal with placing in its offices at Gliungkiag, 
Kweiyang, Kweilin, Hengyang, Nekiang, Tsunyi, and Lanchow. 
The Chungking section was expanded in 1944 into an indepen- 
dent employment office and appears to have made appreciable 
progress since then. While in the first six months of 1944 it 
registered some 3,000 applicants for work, of whom only 108 
persons were placed in employment, during the last six months 
(Of the year the registered applicants for work numbered over 
8,000 and 483 persons were placed in employment- A notable 
contribution made by the service in the winter of 1944 consisted 
a detailed investigation into the occupational fitness of the 
large number of refugees who arrived in Chungking from 
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Hunan and Kwangsi, with a view to giving them suitable work. 
A weekly bulletin of information, called the Employment Ser^ 
%ice News, has been published by the service since the spring 
cf 1945. 

As the war spread into Hunan and Kwangsi, the ICwelliu 
and Hengyang sections were suspended in 1944. After the 
ejid of the war, the Nekiang and Tsunyi sections were suspend- 
ed, but new employment offices had been established in Shang- 
hai, Hankow, Tientsin, and Nanking. The Shanghai em- 
ployment ofiSee, which serves the most industrialised centre in 
the country, placed 2,652 applicants (2,112 men and 540 
women) out of a total of 16,830, in 1946. The present plan is 
to extend the network of employment offices and to co-ordinate 
their activities through the Ministry of Social Affairs with a 
view to the systematic allocation of the national labour re- 
sources. Provisional regiilaliouD governing the promotion of 
the employment service were promulgated by the Ministry in 
1946, according to which provincial and municipal authorities 
were to prepare w^orking plans for the coming year and to 
submit them to the Afinislry for approval before 15 Novem- 
ber 1946. 

Regulations governing the employment of disabled ex- 
servicemen were promulgated b3’' the Executive Yuan on 19 
October 1946. They <tipuUte that soldiers who have become 
disabled during their military service shall be placed in occu- 
pations nivolving eomparativcly little risk to life and not de- 
manding violent ])]jysical exertion, for example, in hnndic^’afts 
and light industries or in -work in administrative departments, 
offices, sho])S, ediieatioiial instil utions, etc. Factories and shops 
are required to reserve 2 lo 3 per cent, of their total labour 
force for such men and to place them in jobs suited to their 
degree of disablement, educational qualifications, an 1 ability. 
Any disabled man who wishes to carry on a small business is 
exempt from the business tax; provision is made for ficilities 
for obtaining loans in such eases. The local authorities are 
empowered to set up employment committees for giving assis- 
tance in placing and training disabled men If employment 
cannot be found for a man in his own district, the local autho- 
rities may have recourse to those of neighbouring districts or, 
if need be, to the central authorities, and if the man is found 
employment elsewhere, he is entitled to free travelling expenses. 
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A word may be added about the regulation of the activities 
of private employment agencies. On 11 August 1943 the 
JWinistry of Social Affairs promulgated measures for the re- 
gulation of agencies conducted by farmers’ unions, trade 
unions, chambers of commerce, and other recognised trade 
.associations. These measures, which were provisional m 
character, and which came into effect on the date of promulga- 
tion, required all such employment agencies to furnish to the 
.competent authorities particulars of their location, activities 
{together with particulars of persons in charge of those aeti- 
’Vities) and sources of revenue, on forms drawn up by the 
Ministry, and to obtain certificates of registration. The agen- 
cies were required to deal with both skilled and unskilled 
Jaboiir and, in addition to placing activities, to enquire into 
the manpower situation, to regulate the demand for and supply 
of skilled workers, and to provide vocational guidance and 
vocational training facilities. They were also required to sub- 
mit monthly returns on their activities to the competent autho- 
rities, which were asked to forward the returns annually to 
the Ministry. The agencies might, where necessary, charge a 
placing fee not exceeding one half of the first month’s wages 
cr salary of the applicant, to be shared equally between him 
and his employer, but were prohibited from accepting any other 
payment from either party. Provision was also made for 
fepecial recognition to be accorded to agencies which were run 
efficiently. 

Vnemploymeni Belief, 

In view of the decline in industrial activity that followed 
the end of the war and the sudden increase in the number of 
unemployed workers, the Ministry of Social Affairs promulgated 
regulations in September 1945 governing provisional unem- 
[>loyment relief in the recovered areas. It is estimated that 
at the end of March 1946 there were 646,820 unemployed 
p^orkers in these areas (as compared with 56,444 in the interior). 
The regulations stipulated that in localities where unemploy- 
nent was widespread, the competent authorities could organise 
provisional relief committees, which would grant cash relief 
luiSexent for three months^ subsistence to workers who had lost 
ilieir employment owing to the closing down of factories and 
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fead received no dismissal allowance. In Shanghai, the Work- 
ers ^ Unemployment Relief Committee so set up granted during 
six months in 194546 a total of 850 million dollars in cash to 
90,000 unemployed workers and 9,000 tons of flour to 60,000 
workers. The Committee was replaced in September 1946 by 
a committee for giving assistance and guidance to unemployed 
workers, which is required, among other things, to organise 
work relief, establish co-operative factories, and extend small 
loans to the unemployed. Temporary unemployment relief 
♦committees have also been set up in Tientsin and Peiping. 

Administrative Arrangements, 

The Labour Bureau in the Ministry of Social Affairs was 
set up in September 1942 under the provisions of the National 
General Mobilisation Act, to compile data concerning the dis- 
tribution and supply of labour, to promote the systematic uti- 
lisation of manpower, particularly for the defence industries and 
national reconstruction, to inspire the workers with the ideal 
of national service and to protect their legitimate rights and 
interests. During the war, the Labour Bureau registered tech-. 

‘ nical and skilled workers in mines and factories as well as un- 
employed technical and skilled workers. To meet the demands 
of the reconversion period, it now also registers industrial em- 
ployees of undertaking which have been transferred, disbanded 
and disabled soldiers seeking employment, and Japanese tech- 
nical and skilled workers, and for this purpose it has set up 
15 additional mobile registration stations in the areas recovered 
from the Japanese. 

Further to assist the process of post-war reconversion, the 
Labour Bureau, in association with other agencies, has given 
assistance to industrial workers in moving to a new place of 
employment. It has also made an estimate of the manpower 
needed by various industries in different localities and eillocated 
labour accordingly, for which purpose a Manpower Planning 
Committee has been set up. In view of the need of manpo'wer 
for post-war reconstruction, the Bureau continues to organise 
labour corps in the various provinces and municipalities in the 
recovered areas. 

In addition to the unemployment relief measures carried out 
by the authorities responsible for the administration of social 
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affairs, the Labour Bureau has set up relief guidance stations 
in several important centres. 


Ind%a 

'Wartime Measures, 

While there is an abundant supply of labour for industry in 
India from the rural parts, these workers, being for the most 
part of poor phj’sique, illiterate, and accustomed to the slower 
tempo of life in the countryside, need to be trained for, and 
adapted to, factory work. An industrial population is gradu- 
ally growing up in the larger cities, but the supply o£ skilled 
labour is still far from being adequate for the growing needs 
of industry. The shortage was particularly acute during the 
Second World War. At an early stage in the hostilities, the 
country was not only cut off from its customary sources of 
supply of imports of manufactured goods, partly because of 
the diversion of those supplies to war purposes and partly on' 
account of the difficulties of transport, but was itself called upon 
1o provide large quantities of war materials to the European 
as well as to the Far Eastern theatres of operations. 

Prom the outset, the demand for technically trained workers » 
from the Central, jirovincial and municipal Government estab- 
hshments as well as from the defence services was much larger 
than the available supply. The utilisation of the existing num- 
ber of technical workers to the maximum advantage could only 
be ensured by the control of their employment, and for ihat 
purpose, on 29 June 1940, the Governor-General in Council 
promulgated tin* Kational Service (Technical Personnel) 
Ordinance (Ordinance No T1 of 1940). The various cate- 
gories of &k3l]e(l and semi-skilled artisans — carpenters, electri- 
cians, blacksmiths, ilHeT’S, painters, and machinists — to whom 
tlje Ordinance was applicable were specified m a seherlule, and 
all such tecdinical workers between 18 and 50 years of age who 
were not in the armed forces were made liable for employment 
in national service. Any factory engaged in war work might 
be declared by notification to be a factory engaged on work 
of national importance, and all notified factories might apply 
for technical personnel. Any industrial undertaking miglit 
be required to furnish particulars of the technical personnel 
which it employed, and the management of any undertaking* 
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other than a notified factory might be required to releavse 
technical personnel for employment in national service. The 
terms of service of personnel thus requisitioned might be de- 
termined by the competent authorities, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to the rights that they had already acquired to a provident 
or superamiiiation fund. Technical personnel to whom the 
Ordinance applied might be moved from one factory to another, 
and ill certain selected undertakings they could not leave or 
be discharged without the permission of the competent autho- 
rity. 

Technical personnel requisitioned for national service under 
the Ordinance were entitled to reinstatement in their former 
employment under conditions no less favourable than those 
which would have been applicable to them had they remained 
in that employment. 

The local administration oi the Ordinance was vested in 
national service labour tribunals especially constituted in differ- 
ent areas for that purpose The tribunals, which consisted of 
not less than three members appointed by the Oentral Govern- 
ment, the majority of whom \\ere servants of the Crown, were 
vested with the powers of a civil court and might record evi- 
dence, administer oaths, enforce the attendance of witnesses, 
and compel the production of documents. 

The Ordinance was amended on various occasions in the 
period 1940-194-J', the principal changes being as follows: tech- 
nical pei*somiel were made liable to undertake employment not 
only in notified factories but also in training establishments 
and technical posts under the Crown; the definition of techni- 
cal personnel was extended so as to include apprentices and 
notified Asiatic immigrants in the Indian provinces; the tri- 
bunals were empowered to determine the terms of service of 
persons who had been refused permission to leave their employ- 
ment; the minimum age of persons to whom the Ordinance was 
applicable was reduced from 18 to 17 years; the Ordinance was 
made applicable to Indian State subjeetp resident in the Indian 
provinces; and the administrative powers of the tribunals, as 
well as the categories of technical personnel to whom the Ordi- 
nance was applicable, were extended. Offences under the Ordi- 
nance were made cognisable and the scope of the Ordinance 
was extended so as to include ships registered in India and 
ships’ officers. 
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Tiiree other Ordinances were also issued for the regulation 
oi employment : the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance 
(Ordinanee No. XI of 1941), applicable to all employments 
under the Crown as well as private employment declared to be 
essential in the interests ot* the war effort and designed to 
ensure that the administrative personnel would remain at their 
posts in emei’geney conditions; the Motor Vehicles (Drivers) 
Ordinanee (Ordinance No. V of 1942), empowering the Gov- 
ernment to requisition the services of persons qualified to drive 
motor vehicles and providing for their remstatement in their 
former employment on llie terimnatiou of compulsory service; 
and the Railways Employment Military Personnel Ordinance 
(Ordinanee No. LIII of 1942) regulating the employment of 
members of the armed forces in the working and management 
of railways. Amendments, mostly of a formal character, were 
subsequently made to the first two of these Ordinances. 

The war also caused a rise in the demand for unskilled 
labour. While there was, of course, no absolute shortage of 
unskilied labour in the countiy, local shortages in areas with 
large defence works or other undertakings with a steady de- 
mand for labour were by no means uncommon, particularly 
owing to the lack of mobility from surplus to scarcity areas 
earned by the long distances separating them, the diversity of 
habits and customs in different parts of the country, and 
the general rigidity of the rural communities. In the early 
stages of the war the tea gardens in Assam released sufficient 
labour to meet the pressing needs in the north-east. Subse- 
quently, the Government found it necessary to make more ex- 
tensive arrangements, and instituted a system of labour depots 
m whieh groups of workers, each consisting of some 50 persons 
under a leader, were formed mto basic units of 500 to 800 
workers each under a 'commander. The units, which were 
provided with the necessary tools and were accompainied by 
medieal ofSeers, were despatched to different destinations for 
soeh work as the construction of roads, strategic railways, and 
airfields, or coal mining. The first of these depots was set up 
in Gorakhpur in 1942, and in May 1944 the total number of 
workers supplied by the depot was 66,699. 

Ill 1948, in Jubbulpore, where a large number of Government 
undertakings were located, an advisory committee was set up 
to iso-ordinate the recruitment of labour for these undertakings 
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id propose measures for the promotion of labour welfare, in- 
ading the determination of wage rates and eost-of -living 
muses and the provision of stores for the sale of grain at 
neession rates and housing, medical relief and other such 
oenities. 

As a result of these experiments, the Government decided in 
44 to establish advisory committees in each province to assist 
co-ordinating the demand for unskilled labour and regulat- 
g its conditions of employment, as well as to set up labour 
spots in all surplus areas. Housing, clothing, and food 
tions were provided for unskilled labourers organised under 
)vernment auspices. In the same year a Directorate of Hii- 
illed Labour Supply was set up to supervise the working of 
is scheme; and a Labour Recruitment Control Order, requir- 
g a licence to be obtained for the recruitment of labour in 
ecial controlled areas in different parts of the country, 
IS promulgated. 

fiployment Service Organisation, 

In the beginning of 1945, with the end of the war in sight, 
e Government decided to set up suitable machinery to faci- 
ate the orderly absorption in civil life of the large numbers 
service personnel and war workers who would be set free. 
7 agreement with the provincial Governments, a scheme for 
e establishment of a co-ordinated employment sendee was 
itiated in July 1945, under which 70 employment offices, con- 
ting of 1 central, 9 regional, and 60 subregional offices, were 
be established throughout the country. 

The new Resettlement and Employment Organisation under- 
)b other activities also, and in the earlier stages there were 
: directorates dealing with employment offices, employment, 
jhnical training, vocational training, publicity, and welfare, 
speetively. In addition, a Resettlement Advice Service was 
.aUlished in order to contact ex-sprviee personnel at demobi- 
ation centres and to advise them on all resettlement and 
Lplo 3 ment matters. In the light of subsequent experience, 
reorganisation was effected. Under the Director-General of 
(settlement and Employment there are now two main direc- 
'ates, one dealing with technical and vocational training 
d the other with employment offices and employment, with 
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officers uuder them both at the Centre and in the dilferc 
regions. Since employment office work was entirely new 
the country, specialised training had to be given to the mai 
geriai staif before actually establishing the offices, and a st 
training centre was set up iur the purpose m June 1945, whi 
drained within one year the staff required for all these office 

Appointments branches tor dealing with applicants possess! 
qualiticatiuns of a professional, scientiffc or admiuistrati'' 
or of a highly technical character, ha\"e been established 
the 9 regional offices. Similarly, women s branches have be 
established in the regional offices to deal specifically with < 
mobilised members of the Women’s Auxiliary Forces and d 
charged vomen war workers. 

The resettlement problems facing the Indian States are ide 
tical with those m the Indian provinces, and by the end 
December 1946, 16 States had opened 17 employment offices. 

It is realised that 70 employment offices in a country 
India’s size are insufficient to meet the need, and an expanse 
in the number will be considered in due course. One of tJ 
main obstacles to rapid expansion is the shortage of traim 
fetaff. Meanwhile, in order to afford maximum faciliries, ei 
jiloyment mformation bureaux have been set up to act as 
link between the applicant's loi employment and the emplo 
ment office. The bureaux will work as a supplementary chann 
for communicating infonjiation, advice, and guidance to e 
service men and women on all matters connected with their trai 
ing, registration, and placement, and for forwarding their i 
quests, communications, and representations to the employmej 
offices concerned Up to the end of 1946, 164 such emplo, 
ment mformation bureaux had been opened. Further to e 
able the employment offices to establish and maintain dire 
contacts with employers as well as applicants for employmex 
mobile sections are attached to all the subregional employmej 
offices. These sections tour areas remote from the offices ai 
effect registrations and placings on the spot. 

Conditions in India var^ from , province to province, ai 
certain modifications have liad to be made to suit local d 
eumstances. In Madras, where the problem was of eompar 
tively great magnitude, it was necessary to have the emplo 
ment service functioning on a district basis, and district offic 
have accordingly been set up in each district where an einplo, 
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Bieiit ofSce has not been established. These district offices fime- 
tion under the control of the employment office within whose 
^^rea they are situated. 

The Eesettlement ninl Employment Organisation has been 
sanctioned for 5 years Before the end of this period, ho^v^over, 
the position will be revie\\ed in consultation with the provin- 
eiai Governments, with a view to a decision regarding the 
ti*ansfer of the regional sections of the Organisation to the 
provincial Goveimments concerned, and also to a general deci- 
sion on the fnlure of the employment service as a whole. 

Burma 

The plan prepared by the Government of Burma during the 
war for the establishment of a Labour Department was im- 
plemented by the appointment of a Labour Director, whos^ 
duties include that of setting up a free public employment 
service. By March 1947, only one employment office, in 
Rangoon, had been opened, the extension of the service being 
hampered by the unsettled conditions in the districts and the 
slow revival of trade. Plans have been approved, however, for 
its extension to the districts in a modified form by means of 
labour offices, and for the training of administrative staff in 
employment office procedure in India and in the United 
Kingdom. 


GeyUm 

During the war, no restrictions were placed in Ceylon on 
the movement of labour, exeeot on that employed by the de- 
fence services, by the Port of Colombo and in a few industrial 
units in Colombo under the Essential Services Maintenance of 
Production Order. A Services Standing Wages Board was set 
up by the C^ommander-in-(^hief to deal with the conditions of 
employment of labour employed in service works, either direct- 
ly for the services or by civil Government departments on 
behalf of the services. The Commissioner of Labour was Chair- 
man of this Board, which, besides dealing with rates of wages 
of labour engaged on service projects, co-ordinated the rates 
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of pay of labour employed by the services, civil Governmeue 
departments, and private employers of labour. The services 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining adequate labour 
at the rates of wages appi’oved by the board, and numerous 
complaints were made by civilian firms and plantations that 
contractors engaged by the services were crimping labour from 
them by offering appreciably higher rates of pay. individual 
services also resorted to unsystematic upgrading in order to 
attract labour, and this tended to deflect labour from one 
service to another. 

Another wartime measure was the establishment of non- 
miJitary labour units for work during emergencies. They 
consisted of the Essential Service's Labour Corps of about 5,000 
persons and the Agricultural Corps of about 3,000 persons. 
While the latter is being continued, the former has been offici- 
ally disbanded but continues lo work as a private organisation 
on co-operative lines. 

Unemployment has never been a serious problem in Ceylon, 
and in normal times there is very little of the kind that highly 
industrialised countries experience. The basic problem is under- 
employment, as cultivators and agricultural workers have work 
only for limited periods of the year. The problem of unem- 
ployment, however, was acute during the last depression, when 
Colombo was seriously affected. At first, relief in cash was. 
given, bu! in 1931 arrangements were made to provide work 
near Colombo. Prom 1932 to 1936, the Colombo municipality' 
provided relief works, aided by a Government subsidy, but 
from 1936 to 1942, the Central Government shouldered the 
entire responsibility for unemployment relief works. The wax* 
in the Par East created an increased demand for labour, and 
all unemployment relief schemes closed down in September 1942. 

An employment office was established in Colombo in 193S 
and in the last four months of that year, 16,480 wtorkers were 
registered, 223 of whom were placed. In 1944, there were 
2,753 registrations and 1,875 workers were placed. In August 
1945, with the end of the war, a network of employment offices 
was established. The total number of registrations from 
September 1945 to 1 February 1947 was 63,805 and the num- 
ber placed was 21,613, 
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The Philippines 

After the liberation of Manila, the United States Arm^ 
forces established district labour offices to recruit labourers foj 
Army projects; by the end of the war, about 125,000 workers 
were being employed on such projects in the Greater Manila 
area alone, while the estimale for the whole of the Philippines 
was some 207,000. 

The Department of Labor now maintains a Marine and Em- 
ployment Division, which registers unemployed persons and 
places them where possible. Between 1 August 1945 and 31 
December 1045, 264 applications were registered and 198 per- 
sons were placed The Department has recommended the es- 
tablishment of a co-ordinated national system of free public 
employment offices when funds become available, as an aid to 
the solution of the unemployment problem and to speedier re- 
habilitation. The offices would eolleet information on the un- 
employment situation and thus assist the Government in the 
drafting and formulation of relief measures, but the system 
would serve primarily as a national clearing house to co-ordi- 
nate the flow of the demand for and suuplv of labour. 


It will be seen from this brief review that the organisation of 
employment, which has been developed to meet emergency con- 
ditions, is still in its early stages in Asiatic countries. A 
detailed account of wartime developments has been included in 
this review of set purpose, as in all likelihood the experience 
gained during the war will be utilised for post-war reconstruc- 
tion and economic development. 

If, as repeatedly stated, industrialisation is to be advanced 
In these countries, adequate arrangements would need to be 
made for the placing of workers displaced from one employ- 
ment in another. In times of depression, when unemployment 
assumes abnormal proportions, special measures would of course 
bd needed to assist the unemployed. But even in normal times, 
the employment situation is subject to fluctuation for a variety 
of reasons, such as changes in the demand for cei’tain tyoes of 
goods, technological changes, the shift of industry from one 
centre to another, or the rapid extension of a particular in- 
dustry. The difficulties in the adjustment of the supply, of 
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labour to the demand can be considerably reduced by the ope- 
rixtion of an effective employment organisation. Tbi^ con- 
sequently an important feature of modern industrial organisa- 
tion 

The points which it has been found useful to take more parti- 
cularly into account are. general structure of the employment 
service (administrative organisation, machinery for collaboration 
of the employment service with public and private organisations, 
specialisation of employment service work and co-ordination and 
supervision by the employment service of private employment 
agencies) ; functions of the employment service (collection of 
information on the emplojunent situation, recruitment and 
placing, encouragement of occupational and geographical mobi- 
lity, co-operation with unemj)lo>ment insurance and assistance 
administrations, and* participation in social economic planning) ; 
the extent to which and the inaiiuer in which the employment 
service should be utilised j and ways and means of promoting 
relations between national employment services 

SoiiiB: Si^ECUL Problems of the Organisation of 
Labour Supply 

The Contract System 

As has been previously noted, there is an abundant supply of 
labour in Asiatic countries generally. At the time slavery was 
abolished, it was customary io look upon the more densely popu- 
lated countries of Asia as a natural source of cheap labour to en- 
able the great metropolitan States to develop newly acquired de- 
pendent territories, particularly in the tropics. Since the work- 
ers concerned had not the means to travel to these areas at their 
own expense, there was no question of a spoutaneous movement 
of population. Indeed, the usual approach to the question was 
from the point of view of safeguarding the employer’s interest 
by ensuring that the worker would remain at his job, rather 
than from the point of view ol* protecting the worker. The 
arrangements for recruitment and for transport frequently 
left much to be desired, and the worker was bound by contract 
io serve tbe employer for whom he was recruited for a fairly 
extensive period, which was often long enough to attenuate his 
cbnheetions TOth hk place of origin to such an extent that Ms 
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prospects became uncertain in the event of his repatriation at 
the end of the period The conditions of emplovinent were 
Tisually hard — the rate of rtiiiiineratioii was as a rule so low that 
Only the ablest and thriftiest of the recruits could save enough 
to enable them to settle in the new country — and penal sanctions 
were attached to certain infriugements of tlie contracts. 

In the past forty years, however, questionable methods of 
large-scale recruitment have been superseded, largely as a re- 
■sult of public opinion, and as previously stated, administrative 
machinery designed io prevent an excessive movement of labour 
from India to Burma, Cleyion, and Malaya lias been gradually 
evolved by consultations between these Governments. The in- 
denture system of Indian labour recruitment on long-term '*on- 
traets Avith provision for penal sanctions virtually came to an 
end in the first decades of the present century. Such emigra- 
tion to Malaya ceased in 1910, to South Africa in 1911, to the 
“West Indies in 1916-2917, to Fi.ii in 1921, and to Mauritius in 
1922, and no such system avos in force at any tune in the ease of 
emigration to CVylon. A Avorker-recruiter system took the 
place of Iho former large-scale methods, whereby a Avorlier re 
turning to India for holiday would bring back from his new 
country any of his friends and relatives Avho wished to accom- 
pany him Filially, in the case of Malaya, labourers were able 
to nominate indiAudiial friends or relatives, Avho could then on 
application at the port of embarkation secure free passages. 

While the initial flow of Indian labour to Malaya during 
the early pari of the nineteenth century was spontaneous and 
uncontrolled and largely unprotected, it subsequently became 
necessary to supplement this supply of labour by means of 
professional recruiters. This phase was succeeded by assisted 
and protected emigration, albeit assisted by professional re- 
cruiting for a number of years. During the decade 1920-1930, 
the proportion of non-re<Tuitecl labourers to the total Indian 
labour influx rose from 12 to 38 per cent. Emigration was 
snspeufUd during the ensuing period of economic (lcpress*'m. 
but when it Avas resumed, the proportion of recruited workers 
entering Malaya continued to fall, and the proportion of nou- 
recruited workers to rise. In 1937, the year before emigration 
from India to Malaya ffjr the purpose of unskilled work 
ceased, 88.8 per cent, of the adult' Indian Avorkers who entered 
Malaya were in the non-reeruited category. An important le- 
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gal provision affecting all immigrant labour in Malaya pres- 
cribed tliat no one should be liable for the amount of any ad- 
vances or expenses incurred on his behalf prior to his arrival in 
the country in consideration of his engagements to work there. 
The employment of Cliinese and Javanese workers was regulat- 
ed under the same labour laws as applied to Indian workers. 
Special sections of these laws related to them, and a special 
department, staffed by Chinese-speaking officials, looked after 
the interests of the Chinese workers. The labour laws of Malaya 
came to be based on the princinlc of ‘"free” labour, Le,, labour- 
er. could no longer be compelled to work in payment of debts, 
they were at liberty to leave their employment on giving notice 
and were not subject to penal sanctions. The recruiting sys- 
tem for Chinese labour, which had been accompauied by various 
abuses, was terminated in 1914 It could not be replaced by 
arrangements such as those instituted between the Malayan 
Government and the Government of India for the proper pro- 
tection of migrant workers. All that could be done was to im- 
plement the various provisions in the special immigration sec- 
tions of the labour laws. 

Developments in Ceylon were somewhat similar, although the 
system of recruiting by recruiter-workers, or former workers 
made, or turned into, recruiting agents, was retained. One re- 
form in Ceylon is of particular interest. An institution known 
as the ""tundu” system arose in the first instance from debts for 
travelling expenses owed by the workers. The debts were sub- 
sequently increased by further loans or by credit purchases, 
until in many cases the sums involved were more than the men 
could ordinarily he expected to he able to repay. These sums 
were therefore debited against the workers and in the case of 
transfer, the new employer paid the amount to the old, and 
obtained a corresponding right to the workers^ services. This 
system — 

. . .was, in fact, a thoroughly objectionable form of peonage the 
vicious features of which were partially obscured by the moderation 
with w’hieh it was applied. The fact that the system was as imprac- 
ticable financially as it was obnoxious morally was gradually recognised. 
On 8 July 1921, the General Committee of the Planters^ Association 
considered the question and, to their credit, passed a resoluticn in 
favour of the complete abolition of the tundu system; the necessary 
legal action followed and the system was abolished by Ordinance KTo. 43 
of 1921, which came into operation on 17 December of that vear. By 
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its terms debts amountmg to some £4,000,000 sterling were eaneelled 
without compensation, and any attempt to revive the institution of 
the tundu was penalised. The lar-reaching eliects of this most im- 
portant measure must have been of great value in improvmg relations 
between employer and labourer, it is a curious tact that this notable 
reform now appears to be largely forgotten or ignored in Ceylon.^ 

Eeeruitment by licensed '‘kaiiganis” or co-workers led in the 
past HI Ceylon to a system whereby the payment of recruiting 
expenses and other dues restricted the freedom of movement 
of labourers from estate to estate. This was further aggra- 
vated by the continuance of penal sanctions. The abolition 
of penal sanctions and the prohibition of the tundu system led 
to freedom of contract between employer and woi'ker. The 
kangaiii {-^^steiu, liouever, continues to have its influence* over 
the worker, and though there has been a considerable movement 
in recent years from that system to the estate gang system, it 
cannot be said that the kaugani has ceased to play jiu import- 
ant part in the life of the estate worker. Proposals have been 
put forward for abolishing the system by legislative action, but 
little headway has been made in this direction* it is anticipated 
that the system will die out as the labourers become more arti- 
culate and conscious of tlicii rights. 

In Indonesia, the Goverjiment’s policy of relieving over- 
population in Java by promoting settlement in the Outer Pro- 
vinces to some extent favoured the continuation of recruiting 
and of contract labour. !NevertIieless, the general evolution 
was not dissimilar. Penal sanctions in Java and Madura were 
abolished as early as 1879 and, owing to the abundance of labour, 
recruiting was seldom necessary. In the case of the engage- 
ment of Javanese workers for the Outer Provinces, profession- 
al recruiting was the normal procedure until 1911. The pro- 
cess then began of replacing such recruiting by engagement 
through woi’ker-recruiters organised by employers’ associations, 
with the ultimate result that professional recruiting was abo- 
lished in 3930. The engagement of Chinese workers for the 
tobacco plantations had also passed out of the hands of the 
professional recruiters by that year. In 1936 new legislation 
eomsolidaled and extended the>‘*e reforms. The new measure 

*tr, K. CIOLOXiAL OrricE : Labour Conditions in Ceylon, iianritius and 
Malaya, Report by Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, Labour Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Loudon, H. M Stuuoneiv Oihee, 
1943), p. 16 
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provided that the i^rospeciivo v^orkers should be interviewed 
at The poit of embarkation by <«ji appi’opriate public official If 
the worker refused to sign his contract, the recruiting orgaiiisa- 
liou or the employer was hable for payment of his return jour- 
ney home The prohibition of professional recruiling was 
confirmed and the ageiieies established by employers^ associa- 
tions could proceed with their operations onlj^ on condition 
that they were approved by the Department of Justice 

In the Outer Proviuees, a 198i Ordinance, amended in 193G, 
requix’ed employers to engage a gradually increasing propor- 
tion of free workers The world depression, which had the 
effect of creating a labour sin*phis, hastened this development, 
while an amendment to the customs legislation of the United 
l?lates, which would have closed the American market to the 
tobacco companies employiim labour under contracts with penal 
sanctions attached to them, re«^ulted in the immediate abolition 
of penal sanctions in respect of 60,000 workers At the end of 
1929, 76.2 per cent, of the workers in medium-sized and large 
undertakings m the Outer Provinces were employed under 
contracts with provision for penal sanctions, but the proportion 
declined to 20 5 per cent, in 1932, and by 1939 the number of 
workers subject to penal sanctions was 6,531 as compared with 
327,405 free workers. In 1 911 the penal sanctions were abolished 
altogether. 

It should, however, be noted that protective labour legisla- 
tion in Indonesia was mainly concerned with the enforcement 
of the terms of the labour contracts, so that ‘‘free” workers 
with no formal contracts were not so well protected. In nor- 
mal times the employer had a hold not only over individual 
workers, but over whole groups, through the advances he could 
make to them at his discretion, since such advances were not 
regulated^; in times of depression wages could readily be 
reduced or the workers discharged 

Beeniiting operations for the supply of labour to large under- 
takings in Iiido-China, were not started until after the First 
World War. Although such operations have remained In the ^ 
hands of professional agents, they have been increasingly 
hrought under Government control. The first comprehensive 
iattenpt to provide for the supervision of recruiting and em- 

^See Chapter “V, under The of liabour for a refer- 

to the measure® taken in 1943. to oTereome some of those abuses. : 
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ploymeiit of. labour under long-term contract was made in 1927. 
In the following* yeans step^ were taken to improve the regula- 
tion of recriutiJig ope»*ation^, and in 1930 the licensing and 
supervision of recruUeis a as dealt witii in great detail in a new 
Order. This contract labour vas recruited from the densely 
populated areas of Tonkin and northern Annani for \vox*k on 
plantations in Coeliiii-China and Cambodia or in the mining 
industry. An Immigration C)ffice was accordingly set up in 
the north, first at Hanoi and later at Haiphong, to be respons- 
ible for the administrative supervision of the recruiting opera- 
tions and tor the protection of the recruited workers and super- 
vision of their health. Some aecoiiiit of this system will be found 
in the report on item III oi the agenda {Programme, of Act wit 
for the Ehforceinent of iSocial Si(nular(h Embodied in Conven* 
tions and Recommendations Sot Yet Ratified or Accepted)- 
This emigration movement from north to south has at present 
come to an end, but its volume in the inter- war period may be 
indicated by the figures of recruited agricultural workers dis- 
embarked at Saigon, during the three years 1919 to 1922, the 
total was 9,148 ; by 1928, the annual total had risen to 12,9 TT. 

As explained in Report III, the employment of contract 
labour subject to penal sanctions is steadily declining, wlide 
the employment of free workers in accordance with piinciplcs 
laid dowm in Book I of the French Labour and Social Welfare 
Code is becoming more and more general. Under this Code^ 
the hiring of services is governed by common law; the contract 
may be made either in NMutine* oi orally; it is not registered; 
its duration is not fixed specifically, but it may be terminated 
at any time by either party ou the giving of due notice; and 
if the period of notice is not respected, an action for damages 
may be brought by the aggrieved party before a civil court. 
This system was introduc'^d in Indo-China by a Decree of 
30 December 1936. This Decree and its subsequent amend- 
ments were designed to protect the Asiatic workers in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Code by defining their conditions 
of employment. These regulations are enforced simultaneously 
with those applicable to contract labour, except that they do 
not cover agricultural undertakings. Consequently, when the 
system of the employment of free labour was extended also to 
the rubber plantations and other agricultural undertakings in 
the south of the country, an Order was issued in Coclun- 
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China in 1942 for the protection of the health and safety of 
the workers in agriciiltnral undertakings employing not less 
than 10 persons Particular attention is paid in this Order 
to conditions of recruitment and repatriation and the provi- 
sion of adequate housing and other living conditions; to some 
extent the protective provisions in force for contract labour 
have served as a guide in this respect. 

A transition of the same kind has also taken place in the other 
French territories in the Pacific where Annamite labour used 
to be imported under fche contract sj^stem. Labour so em- 
ployed in the mining undertakings in New Caledonia (about 
12,000 worker's) and in the plantations of the New Hebrides 
fabout 2,500 workers) was brought and placed under the 
regulations applicable to free residents in 1045 by Orders issued 
that year. 

The transition from the contract system to voluntary em- 
ployment in the ease of the Filipino workers employed in Hawaii 
was comparatively rapid. These workers were largely used 
by the Hawaiian plantations from 1907 By 1930 there were 
63,052 Filipinos in the territory, of whom 10,380 were local- 
born. The migration was slopped in 1934. Tn 3939 the Fili- 
pinos in Hawaii numbered 52,430, of whom, however, about 
30 per cent, were local-bom. Eeeruiting was governed by a 
Philippine Act of 1915 under which the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters' Association obtained workers for employment by theix 
members for a period of three years, at the end of which the 
migi'ants were entitled to repatriation. The system came to 
an end in the early ’thirties, but it is noteworthy that in 1925 
the Director of Labor of the Philippines commended it as satis- 
factory and providing practical freedom to the worker 1o 
continue in or leave employment : 

The labour supply on the plantations is passing through a rapid 
transition, from uneducated imported alien labour to native-born 
ciLizen labour (children and grandchildren of the original Iiitinigrants) 
taught in Amenean schools. Citizen labour, which formed only 12 
per cent, of the total on the plantations in 1930, already constUates 
46 per cent. (July 1939). Since citizens now comprise four M’ths of 
the total population of the Islands, the percentage of citizen labourers 
on the plantations may be expected to continue to rise rapidly.^ 

Conditions in Hawaii in Monthly Labor Boview ('Washing- 
ton), Dec, 1940-Jan, 1941. ^ ^ 
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As this brief survey has shown, marked progress has been 
*niade in the past two decades in the conditions of engagement 
for employment, particularly on plantations and in mines, of 
migrant as well as indigenous workers in Asiatic countrie&. 
Tlie lines of further progress In this direction would seem to 
consist in the improvement of the administrative machinery 
for the regulation of the flow of migration from one territory 
to another, which experience lias shown to be well-suited for 
the purpose; m the establishment of similar machinery for 
areas for which it has not yei oeen brought into existence; 
and in Llie enforcement of the regulations adopted by tuc 
Internationa] Labour Conference (concerning this question 
The wartime cliaiiges in some of the territories concerned have 
been far-reaching, and the question may have to be reviewed 
In the light of the conditions at the present time. An Indica- 
tion of the extent to which these regulations have been put into 
force IS given in Report III, and during the discussions on that 
Report the Conference will have an opportunity to express its 
views. 


The System 

Rural workers who are dispossessed of their land by debt 
or who desire to acquire a small surplus with which to improve 
their condition and are ready to migrate to distant places of 
employment usually attach themselves to a returned nalivV 
of the district with experience of such places. He acts as a 
recruiting agent, makes arrangements for the transport, is 
frequently willing to accommodate himself to any demands 
for the payment of advances, and, even after the recruits have 
been admitted into employment, fulfils the part of the inter- 
mediary between them and the employer for the accomplish* 
meut of tasks set, for supervision, the distribution of wages, the 
provision of welfare facilities and various other matters. As 
often as not, the employer and the employees have widely differ- 
ent social and even geographical backgrounds and the arrange- 
ment has not been without its advantages. But it is also open 
to abuse, as has been amply demonstrated. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that on the whole the consensus of opinion 
at the present time is in favour of promoting dirc^et relations 
between the workers and the employer. 
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Tile situation in China in this respect in 1933 has been des- 
cribed as follows by a Ohiuese wnter. 

It has been estimated that ot the 2,000,000 mining population in 
China no less than SO per cent, are affected by the labour contiaet 
system. This eonsibts of a eustoiiaiy arrangement whereby the mine 
OT^ner delegates the liirmg ox laboui to some middlemen, generally 
called the ponton,'^ who are usually foremen and supervisors in the 
mine so that they may constantly watc-h over the labour they hire, and 
thus leheve the mine o^\ner tiom any dnect lelationship with the workers- 
. . . The contractor usually deducts 10 per cent and sometimes 20 per 
cent, of the miners’ wages as bif. cominisbion, and in cases where the 
operation and management of the mine is entirely entrusted to the con- 
tractor, his commission runs up ab high as 60 per cent, of the compen- 
sation for the work agreed upon . . 

The contractor also retain b from 30 to 50 per cent of the miners^ 
'\ages to cover their food. In the o\erwhelming majority of eases the 
miners are in debt to the contractor ioi money advanced for a variety 
of ubeb, so that vlien paj dav ciiiiMs tJic miners see but little of their 
earnings . . , Although attempts are being made to abolish this system, 
contract labour still (in 1933) constitutes the major part of the work- 
ing force of those mines. . . 

Organised into powerful gangs, the labour contractors and their 
subordinates usually retain 60 to 80 per cent of what the steamship 
companies pay for the loading or unloading of cargo. When one 
bears in mind that in Shanghai alone, no less than 70,000 to 80,000 
wharf coolies are under the domination of labour contractors and 
gang leaders, one may easily realise what an immense sum of money 
the wharf coolies have been losing year in and year out.i 

The responsibility for the engagement of workers for most of 
the perennial factories in India is apparently still left largely 
to intezunediaries, especially jobbers. Before the Second World 
War, owing to the increasing pressure of population, recruit- 
ment through jobbers also s]>read to the seasonal factories 
ju varying degrees According to Professor R. Mukerjee; ''In 
some of the best organised industries in the country, such as 
the cotton and jute faetorieq, engineering and metal woirfcs, 
contractors engage and recruit workers to an extent nnknoivn 
in any other country, although the management can easily 
secure labour at the factory gates in industrial centres, ’’ 

^^The jobber'’, observed the Royal Commission on Labour, in 
ils report published in 1931, known in diiferent parts of India 
by different names, such as 'sardar', ‘mukadam’ or ‘maistriV 

^Low^ touAiC'HUA ; Facing Issues in China (Shanghai, China InstiWe 
of Pacific Relations, 193$), pp. 21-23. 
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is almobt ubiquitous in tLe Indian factory system and usually 
combines in one person a foimidable series of functions/’ A 
mechanic, or a filter or an overseer, may also be the clc iaofo 
recruiter and exercise in a n amber of factories the poAvei's of 
2 '>unishmeul, dismissal and the granting of leave to the 
workers/ The system of recruitment through the jobber is, 
in fact, responsible for the evils of bribery, corruption, and 
favouritism. The jobbers exercise considerable powers ovei 
the engagement, dismissal, anc. promotion of operatives in jute 
mills, which are largely managed by Europeans who do not 
know the language of the workers and are not generally fami- 
liar with their economic and social background.^ 

This system has no doubt contributed to the high labour 
turnover in India. In a large number of factories, as remarked 
by the Royal Commission on Labour, ^^the fresh employees 
engaged each month are at least 5 per cent, of the establish- 
ment, so that, in a period of less than two years, the fresh 
engagements exceed in number the total labour force”. 

The difficulties of securing an adequate labour supply for 
the plantations and mines are accentuated by the long distanees 
separating the recruiting areas and the places pf employment 
and the unhealthy conditions of life or of work (damp climate 
in plantations and unsatisfactory conditions of underground 
work in mines) , but they have led to a more eifective organisa- 
tion of recruitment than in the ease of factories. 

The methods of obtaining workers for plantations vary ac- 
cording to their proximity to the sources of labour supply, birt 
the employment of intermediaries is widely prevalent. In 
south India, where labour is drawn from the vicinity of 
the plantations, recruiting is carried out by kanganis and 
maistris who receive loans from the planters free of interest^ 

* Tlie Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad observed in its reply to 
the Questionnaire of the Textile Labour Inquiry Committee (1938): — 
Eader the present system the power of recruitment, dismissal anl 
promotion has been left in practice entirely in the hands of head jobbers? 
and muhadams whose calibre, status, education and competency for sucId 
a responsible task cannot be considered adequate for the purpose. '' 

®It might be mentioned that in Japan the evil of bribery and corruption 
of the jobber, the oya bun who used to deduct 10 to 14 per cent, 
of the wages of workers under him, particularly in +he textile industry^ 
was successfully checked by the establishment of employment offices, 
1930-31, for instance, one million general workers and 5 million casrraT 
labourers applied for vacancies at these offices. Cf. Indvsfriat 

Labour in Japan (Studies and Eeports, Series A. No. 37, Geneva , 1933)# 
pp. 296-300. 
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\vith the aid of which they make advances to prospective re- 
cruits and pay the expenses of the transport of the workers 
£nd their families to the plantations. Although the tea gar- 
dens in Bengal recruit their workers through “sardar'j'* (or 
headmen;, the recruiting operations are apparently still vir- 
tually unregulated. On the other hand, recruitment for the 
tea gardens in Assam, for which at one time recourse was had 
to the indenture system, is now strictly regulated. In 3915 
the indenture system was abolished and the Assam Labour 
Board was set up for the regulation of sardari recruitment, or 
lecruitmcnt by old-established workers in the villages of their 
oiigin With the passage of the Tea Districts Emig]*ant 
Labour Act in 1932 the Board was replaced by the Controller 
•of Emigrant Labour, the free movement of labour to the pJan- 
tations was facilitated, the recruiting and forwarding opera- 
tions were brought under the control of the provincial Gov- 
ernment in the recruiting areas, and the migrant workers and 
their families were accorded the right of repatriation at the 
expense of the employer at the end of three years of service on 
the plantations. With a view to ensuring a sufidcient supply 
cf labour, the employers have always encouraged the settle- 
ment in Assam of workers who desired it. 

The majority of the mine workers belong to the aboriginal 
peoples. Most collieries carry jut recruitment through con- 
tractors. In some cases the activities of the contractors are 
confined to recruitment, but in others they continue to be 
intermediaries between the management and the recruits even 
after the recruits have been admitted into employment. Some- 
times, hovrever, recruitment is done through sardars, or acrents 
of the mine management. In all such cases the procedure is 
much the same: the recruiter visits the villages in which he 
lias connections, makes advances, pays the railway fares and 
brings the workers to the collieries. The most important agent 
in the coalfields is, however, the raising contractor, who both 
recruits the miners and employs them, undertaking on behalf 
of the mine management the whole process of mining and load- 
ing the coal. Shortly before the war, the Indian Miniug 
Association estimated that about 70 per cent, of the coal out- 
put in the Jharia coalfield and about 40 per cent, in the Bani- 
ganj coalfield was mined by raising contractors and the rest 
sunder the direct method of recruitment,- in the Central Pro- 
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vinces about 90 per cent, or more and in Hyderabad the whole 
of the output of coal was raised by contractors. According to 
the report on a Government enquiry into the conditions of 
labour ui the coal minuig industry carried out at the end of 
3945, nearly half the labour in Jharia, Eaniganj, Giridih and 
Bokaro mines covered by the enquiry was employed and paid 
indirectly. The proportion Eor the Government railway col- 
lieries (Giridih and Bokaro) was as high as 83 per cent. 

Jobbers such as those described above are also employed in 
various other parts of souiheasl Asia. Before World War II, 
it was common for Indian workers to be engaged by maistris 
for employment in Burma in docks, rice mills, sawmills, and 
mines. The system declined during the war, but the possibility 
of its recrudescence if any shortage of labour arises cannot be 
excluded. Many employers, supported by public opinion, have 
decided to recruit Indian labour only when Barmans are not 
available. They have also decided that, should recruitment 
of Indian labour become necessary, they will make themselves 
directly responsible for its transport to Burma and subsequent 
repatriation, and they will concern themselves more closely 
with the worker’s welfare, paying their wages directly and not 
through the maistri. 

In Ceylon, information recently obtained by the Commission 
on Social Services as to, the extent to which large firms in 
Colombo used contract labour, showed that the total number 
of persons employed under contractors was 3,611, of whom 
1,312 were skilled workers, 116 semi-skilled, and 2,183 unskilled. 
The total number supplied by contractors to other firms was 
6,422, of whom 1,663 were skilled, 400 semi-skilled, and 4,359 
unskilled. The contract system was widely resorted to during 
the war. Since then, however, most of the loading and ship* 
ping companies have taken steps to promote the decasualisation 
of labour and they prefer direct employment. 

In Indo-China, the jobber, known as the ‘‘cai^’, may simply 
be a recruiting agent or he may assume in addition the func- 
tions of a foreman and become in effect responsible for the dis- 
cipline of the workers under his orders. In other cases, he is 
appointed by the manager of the undertaking and entrusted 
with responsibility for the engagement of labour, the organisa- 
tion of work, and the payment of wages. It was for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to this system that it was decided in 
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1937 to extend the network of public employment ofSees in or ler 
that they niislit be used the placing of Indo-Chinese 
workers. 1 

In Malaya, Chinese labour for the estates is usually engaged 
through contractors to whom the managers hand over the wages 
for the men. The contractors charge a commission on the 
wages as a consideration for services rendered in conn'^^ction 
with recruitment, or make deductions for credit extended to 
the men by stores or shops run by them. These contractors^ 
canteens, being the only sales depots of the kind on the pre- 
mises, are virtually a monopoly. It would thus seem that, in 
areas to which Asiatic workers migrate, the jobber system 
develops sooner or later as a feature of the employment orga- 
nisation. 

It is not easy to suggest a simple or ready remedy to the 
persistent evil of the engagement and employment of workers 
through jobbers or contractors or intermediaries of one kind or 
another, for the obvious reason lhat the elimination of such 
agents can only be brought about by economic development, 
and an increase in the volume of employment and the demand 
for labour. The worker may thus be enabled to enhance his 
standard of living and improve his capacity to protect his own 
interests; the employer on his side will not then feel that the 
worker cannot be counted upon to fulfil the responsibilities en- 
trusted to him, but needs to be carefully watched at every step. 
Side by side with economic development, it will, however, be 
necessary to take steeps designed to promote industrial relations 
generally. A rapid extension of the employment service orga- 
nisation might also be aimed at, and as soon as the employment 
services which are at present being established in some of the 
Asiatic countries have gained some experience, it might be worth 
while to study the question of specialisation in various branches- 
of economic activity and to have periodic meetings of repre- 
sentatives of these services for that purpose. The particular 
needs of each branch of employment will have to be carefully 
surv^eyed and suitable machinery to satisfy these needs set up, 
if the intermediaries, who at present perform these functions-^ 
are to be eliminated. 

* Tlje number of plat'cments ina<le by the employment ofiSceb Is still very 
small showing that a large number of workers continue to be engaged 
by other means ; the total number for the Saigon o^ee in 1940 was 1,800; 
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Vocational and Technical Training 

It has not been possible to collect the necessary information 
to enable a comprehensive survey to be made of the existing 
facilities for technical and vocational training in Asiatic coun- 
tries. The importance of the subject cannot, however, be ex- 
aggerated, particularly in view of the far-reaching nature of 
the economic development projects adopted in these countries 
as part of their reconstruction planning. It is hoped that it 
will be possible to procure the data in time for the proposed 
'Conference in China in 1948, if the present Conference recom- 
mends that this question should be placed on the agenda of 
that Conference, and if the recommendation is approved by 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

It maj’, however, be remarked here at the outset that, al- 
though for the sake of convenience vocational and technical 
training is dealt with under industrial employment, it is not 
assumed that such training is necessary or useful for the pur- 
poses of industry alone. In Asiatic countries, agricultural 
development, the urgency and importance of which is undeni- 
able, can be proceeded with only to the extent to which staffs 
trained in improved methods in the various branches of cul- 
tivation, forestry and fisheries are made available in sufficient 
numbers to be able to bring influence to bear in the vast 
stretches of rural areas that are at present more or less com- 
pletely isolated from the outer world and are immersed in their 
secular traditions. Public works construction of all kinds— 
the development of communications, irrigation works, and elec- 
tric power development — and the reorganisation of cottage and 
small-scale industries, moreover, call for a very large supply of 
trained workers. 

It is no less necessary to call attention here to the trend of 
opinion iu Asiatic countries which considers that the existing 
system of public instruction has tended to overemphasise lite- 
rary education and has failed to adapt the outlook of the pupils 
in primary and secondary schools as well as in higher centres 
of learning to the urgent tasks of economic development in 
their own immediate environment. Such views, which were 
widely current during the inler-war period, have gained added 
weight as a result of the Second World War, in the course of 
which the inadequacy of the existing supplies of trained workers 
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for the demands made upon them by the war was amply 
demonstrated. 

Eeferenee has been made above to the steps taken, mainly 
in China and India, for the regulation of the employment of 
skilled workers during the Second World War with a view 
to their utilisation to the maximum advantage in the war effort. 
Numerous measures were also taken to increase the supply 
of these Avorkers, and a brief survey of such measures would 
seem to be a fitting prelude to the further study of the sub- 
ject. 


China 


Warhme Pleasures, 

Before the war there was little opportunity in China for 
technical education for work^s in machine shops and factories, 
although such experiments as those of the Industrial and 
Economic Division of the Shanghai Municipal Council (In- 
ternational Settlement), which began a series of short-term 
classes in 1937, may be mentioned. But when during the war 
a number of industries were removed from the coastal area» 
to the interior, the difficulties of transferring a sufficiently 
large supply of skilled workers to man them led to an attempt 
to train locally recruited workers. The time required for, and 
the coat of, training a fresh recruit from the rural areas for 
industrial employment varied according to the nature of the 
work. The minimum period necessary for training for the 
machine tool industry was one year and the cost, which was 
200 dollars in 1938, rose to 350 dollars in 1939, 800 dollars in 
1940, and 3,000 dollars in 1941. In the textile industry the 
period of training was only three months and the cost was 50 
dollars in 1938, 100 dollars in 1939, 200 dollars in 1940, and 
900 dollars in 1941, In the ease of such industries as the tex- 
tile the training was usually given in factories by the owners 
at their own expense; but Government assistance was provided 
for the training of workers for more skilled work, as in the 
heavy industries, which took a much longer time. 

In July 1940 a training scheme was drawn up by a special 
Bureau set up by the National Defence Industries Commission, 
at an estimated cost of 13,200,000 dollars. Under this scheme, 
yrhich was put into operation in 1941, the trainees, selected 
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from among young persons who were over 16 and under 20 
years of age and had completed a course oi studies at a primary 
school, were divided into three categories: those to be employed 
as specialised technicians, those to be employed as skilled 
workers, and those to be emplo 3 ’ed as ordinary trained workex*s. 
For the first category the period of training was 5 j^ears (in- 
cluding 2 years of practical w’ork in munitions factories), for 
the second it was 3 years (including a year of practical work 
in Government factories and university research laboratories), 
and for the third it was limited to one year of practical work 
in private undertakings. 

In addition to technical training, the trainees were given 
courses on the principles of the Kuomingtang Party and mili- 
tary training. During the period of training, board and lodging 
and working apparel were furnished free of cost and an allovr- 
anee was also made for pocket money. When the training was 
completed the trainees w^ere given suitable employment and 
the conditions of employment were specified. They had to- agree 
to w^ork under those conditions for a period of 3 years, and 
penalties were provided for leaving work before the end of this 
period, including a liability to refund the entire cost of the 
training. In March 1941 steps were taken to enable workers 
'who had reached military age to continue in training for skilled 
occupations. According to the Statistics Department of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, S914 persons were trained by 
the end of 1945 by the Bureau for the Training of Skilled 
Labourers, which had been bct up by the National Defence 
Industries Commission, Genera] vocational training was pro- 
vided by the vocational schools established by the Ministry of 
Education in various places. The vocational schools totalled 3S4 
in 1943 and the students attending them, 67,929, including 
22,837 from technical schools It should be added that in 
the course of the working of the scheme described above, some 
attention was given to the reorganisation of apprenticeship 
training, as it was found that the trainees were for the most 
part illiterate, with their working habits already formed in 
previous occupations such as farming, and hardly capable of the 
necessary readjustment to industrial occupations. 

In addition to the establishment of special training facilities 
in the country, the Chinese National Government also made ar- 
rangements for the training abroad, and more partictilarly ^in 
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the United States, of Chinese professional and technical work- 
ers in engineering, agricult are, sanitation, education and other 
matters, with a view to ensuring an adequate supply of admi- 
aiiatrative personnel for the intensification of the war effort and 
ithe ^carrying out of plans for iiost-war reconstruction. Thus, 
isorne 35 Chinese technical workers, many of them graduates of 
engineering schools in China with several years’ practical 
experience of engineering and other basic industries, were trained 
in the United States, having been sent there for the purpose 
by the National Resources Commission of the Chinese Ministry 
of Economic Affairs at the expense of the Commission. They 
liacl be^n in the United States since 1942 and wert' trained 
in American power generation, transmission and distribution 
plants, chemical, iron and steel, and machine tool works, oil 
producing or refining, and other plants. A large number of 
private industral concerns and several official agencies, includ- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority, provided the necessary 
facilities. The National Resoxirees Commission, which planned 
to send to the United States some 150 additional technical 
workers for such training, made the necessary arrangements, 
with the assistance of various official American agencies, such 
as the Engineering Division of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. In addition, 20 Chinese with several years’ mana- 
gerial experience in basic and heavy industries arrived in the 
United States in order to familiarise themselves with American 
-conditions, and they were to bo followed shortly by 20 others 
For training in railway administration the Foreign Economic 
Administration sanctioned the necessary expenditure on beholf 
of 110 Chinese technical workers who had participated in the 
war effort: (40 in civil, and 40 in mechanical, engineering, 20 in 
traffic operation, and 10 in electric signalling and communi- 
cation). The selection of the trainees w^as made in China. 
Their travelling expenses and subsistence allowance in the 
United States were borne mainly by the Foreign Economic 
Administration, but some contribution was also made by the 
Chinese authorities and the railway authorities concerned. 
Twelve of the principal American railways agreed to provide 
training facilities, and the training in the United States was 
«uperv5sed by a Sino-American committee consisting of three 
*^ominees of the Chinese authorities, three of the Association of 
Anoferican Railroads, and one of the American Office of Defence 
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Transport. The ITnited States Congress appropriations for 
1945 included a sum of $4 8 million to the Foreign Economic 
Administration for the training of Chinese professional and 
technical workers in the United States. It was proposed to 
train some 1,200 such persons (including 300 medical officers 
and 200 communications experts), and it was estimated that 
the trainj)ig, including travelling expenses, would cost $4,000 
per head. 

Steps were also taken to assist Chinese students who were 
in the United States at the time of the attack on Pearl 
Harbour, numbering about 2,000 graduates and undergraduates. 
’The China Institute, Inc., Avhicli had been engaged in assisting 
Chinese students in the United Slates since the First World 
War, had been of considerable help in enabling them to conti- 
nue their studies The United States share of the Boxer 
Indemnity Funds, which has been an important source of sup- 
port for Chinese students for many years, was particularly 
useful in ^he emergency. Help was also forthcoming from other 
SCI IOCS. In tw'o yeai's 124 scholarships at $75 a month were 
‘Secured from the United States Department of State and 183 
additional scholarships from the Committee on Wartime Plan- 
ning for Students, a body which was set up on the initiative 
of the Chinese Government. In addition, facilities were se- 
cured for training Chinese students in different American in- 
dustrial and other undertakings In some cases the students 
were engaged as regular employees, while in other cases they 
were given facilities for comprehensive training and were moved 
from one department to another. The aggregate annual in- 
come of these student trainees, who were now self-supporting, 
was nearly $1.25 million, and the , average monthly income 
$218 per head. In May 1944 there were 474 such trainees. 
The Institute was also engaged in the preparation of a census 
of technically trained American men of Chinese ancestry. 

Finally, it may be noted that the General Engineering Divi- 
sion of the United States Foreign Economic Administration 
drew up a plan providing for the training of Chinese and other 
foreign students in the United States for the food, engineering, 
textile, transportation, hydraulic power, fuel, chemical, mining, 
steel and other industries in courses of 17 months’ duration. 
Fourteen American universities agreed to adapt their courses 
•to the requirements of such training. 
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I'ost-War Arrangements. 

An organisation has been set up under the Ministry o£ Econo- 
mic Affairs to undertake the tecbnical training of skilled work- 
ers. All well-equipped factories and mines employing 100 or 
more workers are required to carry out a training programme, 
taking on not less than 5 apprentices each. The programme for 
1947 provides for the training of 10,000 workers, including 
7,000 in the mechanical engineering industry, 1,000 each in the 
manufaccure of electrical appliances and the chemical industry, 
and 500 each in the mining and metallurgical industries. In 
order that the general public might realise more fully the im 
portance of technical training, a travelling exhibition has been 
organised to tour the principal industrial and mining districts. 
Public lectures are also given. A series of technical books has 
recently been published to meet the needs of apprentices, in 
view of the shortage of suitable books and pamphlets of this 
kind. Lastly it may be noted that the good results obtained 
in various countries from psychotechnical tests for trainees havq 
led to an investigation of the means of introducing similar- 
methods in China. 

As regards the training of workers in the United States, when 
lend-lease funds were suspended in August 1945, the Chinese 
Government assumed the responsibility for the trainees v^ha 
had arrived in that country. 'Ihe total number of trainees m 
November 1945 was 457.^ 

The Ministry of Education decided to hold an examination 
for the selection of trainees to be sent abroad early in 1946; 
the examination was open to Government scholarship holders 
as well as others. The number of Government scholarship 
holders to be sent abroad was increased to 1,000 and the coun- 
tries to ivhich the trainees would be sent were no longer res- 
tricted to tlie United States and the United Kingdom. The- 
Ministry also decided to recall trainees who had completed their 
training abroad to aid in the rehabilitation of China. 

During the war, the Government had established a National 
Commission on Relief and Rehabilitation for the purpose of eo- 

^ They were distributed as follows amO'ng the various branches of in- 
industry: electric power, 65 j mining, 37; metallurgy, 54; petroleum, 22; 
machinery, 65; electrical manufacture, 44; chemical indiistr;), 65; food 
industries, 6; industrial management, 50; hydraulic engineering, 18; 
samtary engineering, 4; ladio manufacture, 8; scientific instrument 
making, 10; printing, 6; and cinema photography, 3. 
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ordinatiog the activities of the various Ministries concerning 
reconstruction immediately after the war, in association with 
the Unitea Nations Eelief and Eehabilitation Administration. 
Forty-one Chinese professional technical workers were sent to* 
be trained immediately in the United States for the necessary 
preparatory work, with the assi^^tanee of funds provided by 
UNERA, and subsequently 109 more. Courses were provided 
for them ni such subjects as the structure and functions of 
varkus international organisations, health organisation (epi- 
demic prevention, hospital administration, sanitary engineering, 
maternity care, nursing and nutrition), agriculture (soil pre- 
servation, application of fertilisers, agricultural economies, horti- 
culture and animal husbandiT). engineering (river flow re- 
gulation, flood control, irrigaiion and hydraulic engineering) ^ 
and social welfare work (administration of labour laws and child 
welfare) . 

Programmes for the training of welfare personnel have alstr 
been earned out on a large scale in China itself, mainly through 
the 16 regional oiBces run jointly by the Chinese National 
Eelief and Rehabilitation Administration and UNRRA. At 
a conference held by these two bodies in Shanghai in April 
1947, with the participation of the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
a resolution was adopted recommending that the Ministry of 
Education should be requested to include scholarships for wel- 
fare work among those provided from public funds for study 
abroad. 


[ii(ha 


Wartvne Measures, 

In India, in June 1940 the Central Government appointed 
a committee to examine tlio nature and extent of the training 
facilities provided in the existing technical institutions in the 
country and to recommend measures to improve those facilities 
and adapt them to wartime requirements. In the following 
month the Department of Labour of the Government of India- 
drew up its first training scheme, providing for the training 
of some l^OOO semi-skilled tradesmen. Within three months- 
the scheme had to be expanded. 

The training scheme, which was not only initiated but also* 
administered by the Labour Department, covered all the main* 
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engineering trades, including fitting, turning, macliining, 
instrument -making, welding, sheet-metal work, tool-making, 
blacksmithing, moulding, and pattern-making. It also covered 
the Indian States. For the purpose of inspection and supervision 
the country was divided into five regions, and training was 
given ill accordance with specimen syllabuses prepared by the 
Department. The courses varied from 3 to 9 months in 
the first instance and were subsequently extended to 12 
months in some eases Candidates for training were selected 
by the national service labour tribunals or by local selection 
committees or recruiting olficeis appointed by the tribunals. 

On the completion of their training, the trainees were trade- 
tested and placed in employment in the defence services or in 
civil industry according to requirements While nnder train- 
ing, trainees received stipends varying from 24 to 30 rupees 
a month, according to their educational attainments and the 
relative cost pf living in the locality. On admission to a train- 
ing centre, each trainee received a free issue of two sets of 
workshop clothing and was entitled to a small advance for 
the purchase of personal requirements Free medical treat- 
ment was provided and if a trainee was injured, he vvas entitled 
to the benefits provided by the Indian Workmen's Cnupensa- 
tion Act Sports and physical training were encouraged; the 
Government provided a grant for the purpose. Hostel accom- 
modation was provided at most of the larger centres. 

An interesting feature of the scheme was the concentration 
at special centres of trainees who volunteered for Army service* 
The enrolment might take place at any time after joining a 
training centre, and the trainees accepted for Army service re- 
ceived Army rates of pay or an allowance in lieu thereof. 

The scheme was initiated with 1,800 Indian instructors and 
100 British specialist instructors obtained from the United 
Kingdom through the good offices of the Ministry of Labour* 
The critical shortage of machine tools and precision instruments 
for trainijig purposes was made up by a supply secured from 
ibe United States under iend-lease arrangements. The scheme 
was revised from time to time in the light of the experience 
gained in its working. The smaller and less efficient centres 
were gradually closed down and the more successful ones were 
4eveloped. At the end of January 1945 the total number of 
persons who had completed their training under the scheme 
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was 86,223, while the number under training was 21,425. There 
were 164 centres at that date, with a total capacity tor train- 
ing 30,5SS persons 

It is not without interest to note in this connecti&u that in 
1943, m \iew of the poor piiA-siqne of the greater part of the 
trainees, the Government decided to set up depots in which 
prospective trainees Avould receive regular physical training 
and, where necessary, would be given shark liver oil treatment 
as well. In the same year systematic periodical medical exa- 
mination of the trainees was instituted and, in view of the 
mounting prices of food grains, arrangements were made for 
the sale, at different training centres, of gram at concession 
rates to the trainees and to instructors receiving less than 200 
rupees a month. 

In addition to this scheme, various less extensive schemes 
were instituted during the war. Early ni the war, provision 
was made for the training of junior technical staff and semi- 
skilled artisans required for the expansion of the Ordnance 
factories. The scheme aimed at training by 1 September 1942 
10 assistant works managers, 1,300 supervisors, and 6,000 
skilled and semi-skilled artisans in Ordnance factories. Staff 
selected from these factories were sent on deputation to the 
United Kingdom to study the latest production methods, Ar- 
rangeme»jts were made for giving to trainees who had completed 
their training under the Labour Department’s scheme advanced 
training lor a period of 8 cr 9 months in civil industry as 
machine tool artificers and tool makers. The Labour Depart- 
ment’s trainees who had applied for Army service but had 
failed to attain the required physical standard were afforded 
facilities for further training for 2 to 4 months in aircraft 
repairs. A small centre with 250 seats (189 of which were 
occupied in November 1943) for training young persons as 
naval artificers for the Eoyal Indian Navy was instituted. In 
response to the demand for clerical staff for the defence ser- 
vices, centres* were also institulod for giving the requisite train- 
ing to selected persons. In November 1943 there were 21 such 
centres, with a total training capacity of 5,211 persons a year. 

Finally, reference should be made to another scheme, which 
owed its inception to the former British Minister of Labour 
and National Service, Mr. Ernest Bevin, for advanced practi- 
cal training in industrial undertakings in the United Kingdom 
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selected ladian workers with three years’ engineering ex- 
perience ill workshops. Under this scheme, which began early 
in 1941, •^^orkers were sent in groups of 50 to the United 
Kingdom The period of training, which was 6 months in the 
first instance, was subsequently extended to 8 months, the 
groux^s were enlarged from 50 to 75 by the inclusion of .25 
aeromechanics, and provision was also made for the inclusion 
in each «roup of 15 workers trained under the Labour Depart- 
ment’s training scheme who had passed their trade tests with 
credit and had acquired at least a year’s practical experience 
in a factory engaged in war work Workers trained under this 
scheme have as a rule found it fairly easy to secure employ- 
ment on their return at vages appreciably higher than those 
they had previously received. Up to February 1945 the total 
number of trainees sent to the United Kingdom was 713. One 
of the recommendations of the advisory committee on training, 
mentioned below, was that this scheme should be adapted to 
post-war requirements, by the extension of its scope so as to 
include industries other than engineering, the careful selection 
by regional committees of craftsmen for specialised training, 
and the extension of the period of such training from 8 to at 
least 12 months. 

Post-War Arrangements, 

With the end of the war in prospect, the future of the Grov- 
•ernment training scheme came up for consideration. It was 
felt that as against the considerable reduction in the demand 
for trainees for employment in Government undertakings or in 
the defence services, the demand for technical personnel for 
various post-war development schemes of Governments, both 
Central and provincial, and for industrial development in gene- 
ral would increase' over pre-war needs. An Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of Government depart- 
ments, employers, workers, and other important interests, was 
set up by the Government in 1944 to review tfie working of 
the wartime scheme and to recommend measures for adapting 
it to meet the peacetime requirements of industry. The Com- 
mittee recommended the establishment of an apprenticeship 
scheme on a national basis, with provision for training for two 
years at a training centre and a year and a half of practical 
traimug in a factory; the establishment of a Central Institute 
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for training instructors; and the immediate provision in differ- 
ent provinces of training facilities for 4,608 workers. The 
other recommendations made by the Committee included the 
linking of training to school education and the admission of 
boys of 14 to 15 years on leaving school; the requirement of a 
higher minimum standard of general education for admission 
to training; and the co-ordination of any existing apprentice- 
ship system in factories with the technical training Scheme. 

The above recommendations arc under the active considera- 
tion of the Government. Meanwhile, the Labour Department 
of the Government of India has already instituted as a beginning 
training schemes, both technical and vocational, for ex-service 
men and women with a view to their absorption in civil indus- 
try. The pattern of these schemes is on the lines of the re- 
>comniendations of the Advisory Committee.^ Up to Novem- 
ber 1946 trade testing oftlcer^ at demobilisation centres had 
interviewed 123,302 ex-servicemen, of whom 51,477 were re- 
commended for technical training. At the end of the month 
4,329 were actually under training. 

Siam 

There are in Siam three grades of training schools, for such 
crafts as weaving, carpentry, serving, hairdressing, modelling, 
etc. Instruction is free in tlie lower grade schools. The 
average annual number of trainees is about 7,500. 

Burma 

A comprehensive scheme of vocational training for Bnrma, 
prepared by Professor D. Pendrill Davies of Rangoon Univer- 
sity, is under consideration by the Government. 

Ceylon 

There is very little apprenticeship or vocational training in 
Ceylon. The only institute of any importance giving voca- 
tional training is the Ceylon Technical College, which trains 
a comparatively small number of engineers. Grants from the 
unemployment assistance fund have, however, been made to the 

*Eor further particulars, reference may be made to the Report on item 
III of the agenda^ already cited, Chapter III, pp. 54 55. 
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Department of Commeice and Industries, for the training of 
special classes of unemploved A number of men have been 
given training in weaMiig while being paid a subsistence allow- 
ance of 50 cents a day, and two centres for women coir yarn 
workers have been established in Galle. 

The worker in Ceylon often attains a high degree of manual 
skill without any other training than that acquired through 
doing his flob This process has been casual and haphazard, 
owing to the lack of professioiial and craft organisations which 
might have develop''d adequate apprenticeship riles. Tlie 
Report of the . Commission on Social Services, published in 
February 1947, suggests that professional and craft qualifica- 
tions should be laid down by the organisations concerned, but 
that these should be given active Government encouragement; 
that rhe issue of certificates should be in the hands of the edu- 
cational authorities; and that there should be closer liaison 
between these authorities and those concerned with employment. 

The Report of the Special Committee on Education was 
published in 1943 The main proposals have been approved 
by the State Council and it is stated that the Governmeni hopes 
shortly to be able to turn to these problems. 

Indo-Chvna 

Vocational training facilities in Tndo-China have been recog- 
nised to be inadequate and plans for their improvement are 
under consideration. Most skilled workers obtain their train- 
ing in the workshop. There are, however, already in existence 
8 technical schools with provision for practical training and 
a higher grade technical school, as well as various schools of 
arts and crafts, some of which receive grants from the People’s 
Credit Fund. Scholarships are provided for young Indo- 
Chinese to train in higher educational institutions in Indo- 
Chinu and in Prance ; the number of such schcJlarships for 1947 
is 27 in Indo-China and 218 in Prance. 

Malaya 

In Malaya, rural schools provide some training in gardening, 
basket making, soap makiiag, and other such crafts. Six trade 
schools are open to everyone. Their main bias is towards engi- 
neering, but they also provide instruction in carpentry, plumb- 
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ing, tailoring, etc. A factory for practical training is a new 
venture. Boys first receive Technical instruction, and are placed 
subsequently in a factory run on co-operative lines. An engi- 
neering workshop in Kuala Lumpur admits workers aged 1^^ 
to 19 years, and trains them for 4 to 5 years, after which it takes 
them on as skilled apprentices at $M.1.80 a day. 


As will be seen from the report submitted by the Office to 
the present Conference on item 111 of its agenda, the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference adopted two Recommendations in 
1939 on the subject of training, which contain a comprehen- 
sive statement of principles, based on the experience gained in 
a number of countries over a long period of years, for the 
organisation of technical and vocational training. They pro- 
vide as valuable guidance as can be obtained at the present 
time for the framing of policy, and it is for the competent 
authority in each country to judge to what extent these prin- 
ciples can be applied in the existing conditions. The present 
Conference might, however, find it useful to concentrate dis- 
cussion on two main issues; (1) possibilities of making ar- 
rangements in advanced industrial countries for the train- 
ing of Asiatic workers, and the principal points to be taken 
into account in making provision for such training abroad, in 
the light of the wartime experience of the training of Chinese 
workers in the United States and Indian workers in the United 
Kingdom, and (2) the desirability of making a recommenda- 
tion to the Governing Body of the International Labour Offioo 
that it should place the question of vocational training on the 
agenda of the Asiatic Regional Conference to be held in China 
in 1948, emphasising the principal aspects to be studied. 



CHAPTER III 


THE EMPLOYMENT OP CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PERSONS 


Virtually all available statistical information relating to the 
employment of children and yoimg persons in Asiatic coun- 
tries concerns industrial employment, and is largely confined 
to undertakings coming within the scope of “ factory legisla- 
tion. Consequently, it is hardly possible to attempt an ap- 
praisal of the conditions in this respect in agriculture, handi- 
crafts and small-scale industries. While it is true to say that 
the employment of child labour in these countries has declined 
in recent years because public opinion is becoming increasingly 
aware of its drawbacks from the humanitarian as well as the 
economic point of view, and because of the adoption of measures 
to regulate the age of admission to employment and the intro- 
duction in factories of modern equipment which needs trained 
workers to operate it, yet it is hard, in the absence of the neces- 
sary statistical information, to tell if these factors have merely 
led to the displacement of child workers from regulated to non- 
regulated occupations. This is a question which arises in con- 
sidering, for example, the substantial reduction in the number 
of child workers employed in recent years in undertakings- 
covered by the Indian Factories Act. The number of children^ 
in these undertakings declined from 74,620 in 1923 to 19,091 
in 1933 and 9,403 in 1939; in other words, there was a decrease 
in the proportion of children to the total number of workers 
from 5.3 per cent, in 1923 to 1.3 per cent, in 1933 and 0.5 per 
cent, in 1939. There was an increase during the war in the 
number of children employed, to 12,484 in 1943 and 13,347 in 
1944. The proportion to the total number of workers, however, 
was still 0.5 per cent in 1943, but it rose to 5.2 per cent, in 

^ThQ eonsolidated Factories Act of 1934 defines children’’ as those 
inder W years of age, and ^^adolescents” as those under 17 but not 
ikder 1^, 
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1944, The statistics for 1948 and 1944 also showed that the 
number of adolescents employed m these undertakings was com- 
paratively small : 28,062 in 1943 and 30,183 in 1944. 

A survey of industrial workers made in 1930 by the Ministry 
of Industries in China, covering* 28 towns in 9 provinces, showtd 
that the child workers formed 6.9 per cent, of the total; while 
according to an enquiry carried out in 1931 in 228 factories im 
Shanghai, under the direction of Professor Chen the 
children and apprentices formed 8.7 per cent, of the total 
number of workers. A similar survey, again conducted by 
Professor Chen Ta, was carried out in Shanghai by a committee 
of enquiry into labour conditions which the Ministry of Social 
Affairs set up in August 1946. It covered 1,582 factories, in- 
cluding 1,059 small units, and showed that although only 4 per 
cent, of the total labour force were children, they formed 
over 16 per cent, of the workers in the small units. The pro*- 
portion of children is highest in the silk reeling industry, in 
which the loss of modern equipment during the war has Ted to 
a return to the system of individual boilers (the introduction 
of the central boiler system in the years before the war had 
made a substantial contribution to the abolition of child 
labour). 

In India as well as China, child workers are for the most 
part employed in textile factories. In 1936 the cotton and 
jute industries in India accounted for no less than 38.3 per 
cent, of the young persons and 40 per cent, of the children 
employed in factories; in 1944, the cotton mills employed 1,610 
children, and the jute mills 169. The number of children and 
young persons employed in large industries not covered by 
the Factories Act seems, however, to be much larger. For 
instance, in 1927, in the Central Provinces and Berar, out of a 
total of 30,065 persons employed in the manufacture of ^‘bidis’^ 
(indigenous cigarettes), 15,568, or over 50 per cent., were 
children. It will thus be seen that in the past at any rate^ 
the situation in respect of the employment of children in non- 
regulated factories and workshops was very different from that 
in the larger factories subject to the Factories Act. Since 
1934, however, the provincial Governments have been empowered 
by the Factories Act to extend factory regulations to factories 
and workshops employing not less than 10 persons, and several 
provinces have availed themselves of these powers. Moreover^ 
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Ihe minimum age for admission to employment in establish- 
ments for the manufacture of bidis and shellac, for mica cutting 
and splitting, carpet weaving, etc., has been regulated by the 
Employment of Children (Amendment) Act, 1939. In under- 
itakings of this kind a fourth of the total number of the workers 
mere estimated to be children in 1931, and it may be presumed 
that the adoption of the 1939 Act has led to a decline in this 
fiimber. It should be added that, although the manufacture 
or processing of these products is often carried on in workshops, 
a type of industrial home work has also been developed in whien 
.child labour is known to be prevalent, though its extent is even 
rmore difficult to estimate than in industry proper. The em- 
;ployment of children on plantations still seems to be snbstan- 
(tiaL For example, out of the 572,351 children under 16 years 
living on the tea gardens in Assam in 1943-44, 86,520, or 15. L 
per eent., were registered on the labour books of the plantations, 
ss compared with the 455,579 adults so registered. They formed 
about 15 per eent. of the total number of workers, and the cor- 
responding figure for the tea gardens of Bengal and South India 
was 20 per cent, and 10* per cent., respectively ; on the coffee 
plantations the proportion was 10 per cent., and on the rubber 
plantations 4 per cent., for India as a whole. 

In Ceylon, children are not employed to any appreciable ex- 
tent except in agriculture, on plantations, and in domestic 
service. In 1945, the number of children employed on the 
estates was 80,354, or about 14 per cent, of a total labour force 
567,864. They included 61,891 Indian immigrant children 
out of an Indian child population of 255,910 living on the 
4^tates, 

Szifficient statistical material is not available to show the ex- 
tent of child labour iu agriculture in Asiatic countries, although 
it is known to be considerable, especially for seasonal work in 
the ricefields. Similarly, there is little information on the 
employment of children in non-industrial occupations, most of 
whicTi are as yet unregulated in these countries ; but that they 
are frequently so employed is evident, more especially in 
Sfinerant trading and as hotel boys. It is very probable that 
these unregulated trades, together with small workshops, serve 
as an outlet for the child labour eliminated from the re- 
gulated factories, particularly when the population as a whole 
m poor and the facilities for primary education are inadequate. 
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The Recruiting of Child Labour 

Although deeply rooted in the traditions of several Asiatic 
countries, certain methods of recruiting juvenile workers that 
may involve their exploitation are being gradually eliminated^r 
but they still call for consideration. There are three, in parti- 
cular: (I'l the ^‘mui tsai’’^ system; (2) the pledging of chilcE 
labour by parents or guardians; and (3) non-regulated appreu'- 
tice.ship. ^ ! 

Domestic Service and the Miii Tsai Problem 

For many years a system of recruiting child labour, gene*- 
rally female, for domestic service has been in operation in cer- 
tain Asiatic countries, more particularly in China, Hong Kong, 
and Malaya. Under this system, often designated by the berm 
inui tsai, parents transfer a girl, by a deed of sale or of adoptiozi- 
or of presentation, to a family in better circumstances which 
makes use of her services The transaction generally implies^ 
the payment of an indemnily in money by the family baking' 
over the girl to the family handing her over. 

The institution in its original form had its humane side anJ 
was n<ot without advantages for a girl who, living in a state of 
quasi-adoption, was in a better position than an ordinary do*- 
mestie servant. But modern developments have changed the 
nature of the system and opened the way to abuses. A network 
of ‘^trafBckers’’ in mui tsai has come into existence; and the 
children these agents recruit are often placed at a great dis- 
tance from their homes, so that they lack the protection whicB 
the family could give when they were placed nearer home. ‘‘The 
^ adoption^ side of the system has lost much of its significance 
and, whatever the past may have been in this respect, at pre- 
sent the transfer of a mui tsai is essentially an economic busi- 
ness for the family which acquires the child, for her services 
are far cheaper than those of a paid domestic servant. Under 
this system the child is provided with her food and lodging, but 
the employer has no other responsibility concerning her.* The 

^The term tsai'^ m the Cantonese dialect is equivalent to the 

words ^‘little sister and is used both for the girl herself and to designate 
the systtem as a whole. 

®‘^*The Mui Tsai System in China, Hong Kong, and Malaya ”, in Inters 
national JUibowr ijmewj, Vol. XXKIV, No. 5, Nov. 1930, pp 605-666. 

*lt seems, however, that most of the mui tsai eontraets require that e 
suitable marriage shall be made for the eliild and that she shall not be; 
sold as a prostitute. 
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result is that the inui tsai are often overworked and ill-treated 
from their early years ; moreover, they seldom enjoy the aclvan- 
ta^es of primary education and are deprived of a normal family 
life. 

Attempts have been made to control and gradually eliminate 
the mui tsai system, first in Hong Kong and later in China, 
Malaya, and other territories in this region. 

Vigorous measures have been taken in China to abolish the 
mui tsai system. On 27 January 1936 new regulations were 
enacted prohibiting the keeping of mui tsai out of charity o?: 
as adopted daughters. During a specified period of investigcTi- 
tion, persons who kept mui tsai had to apply to the competent 
authorities for registration; the mui tsai themselves could also 
apply for registration, either in person or by proxy ; and, when 
duly registered, they were unconditionally emancipated and 
recovered their freedom. If adult mui tsai are willing to re- 
main in employment with flioir former masters as domestic ser- 
vants, they may do so and their wages are fixed by the adminis- 
trative authorities. 

As early as 1923, a Female Domestic Servants Ordinance was 
enacted in Hong Kong^, providing that no person may lake 
any mui tsai into his employment or employ any female domes- 
tic servant under the age of 10 years; severe penalties are p^'o- 
vided for breaches of the law. Moreover, competent public 
officials may, if they consider it desirable, remove a mui tsai 
from her place of employment and arrange for her future cus- 
tody, control, and employment ; mui tsai are under the guardian- 
ship of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs. One part of the Ordi- 
nance, which was not brought into force until 1929, provides for 
the registration of mui tsai by the Government, for their re- 
muneration according to a scale fixed by the Government, and 
tor inspection and control by Government officials (a European 
inspector and two Chinese women assistants) • The results o£ 
the measure are difficult to estimate. The reports of the Hong 
Kong Government show a decline in the number of mui tsai 
since registration was put into force (from 4,368 in June 1930 
to 2,291 on 30 November 1934) ; but according to the report 
published by a special committee in 1935, these figures probably 
do not give a true picture of the situation, the reason being that 

i 

*The Ordinance was amended in 1929 and 1936. 
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inspections are difficult to carry out and that it is often hard to 
distinguish between an adopted daughter and a mui tsai. The 
committee proposed that the guardianship of all children sold, 
given away or adopted should be vested in an official, who 
should be able to enforce his rights as guardian in a summary 
^say, either in the Supreme Court or before a magistrate. It 
also recommended that girls bought and used as domestic ser- 
vants should be secured wages at least as high as those current 
for the same class of service. 

Tn Malaya, measures enacted in 1932 and based mainly on the 
Hong Kong Ordinance give a wider definition of mui tsai so as to 
cover a greater variety of methods of recruiting girls and to 
overcome the difficulty of distinguishing between mui tsai and 
adopted daughters. The Malayan regulations specify further 
that a young woman ceases to be a mui tsai at the age of 18 
years, whereas the Hong Kong law includes no provision on 
this subject. It should be added that the Government of the 
Malaj^aii Union has observed that with the separation of the 
administration of Malaya into the Malayan Union and Singa- 
pore, each under its own Governor, separate Departments of 
Social Welfare have been set up, which are responsible for 
carrying out the functions of the Protectors under legislation 
relating to mui tsai, children, and the protection of women 
and girls. Amendments to bring the legislation relating to 
children and the protection of women and girls up to date and 
the recruitment of specialist staff to secure a better enforce- 
ment of the law in the Union are under consideration. A com- 
mittee is now considering amendments to the Children Enact- 
ment to control the conditions of employment of children and 
young persons, and legislation on the lines of the 1939 amend- 
ment to the former Straits Settlements Children's Ordinance 
iv'lating to transferred children is fo be introduced, while 
consideration is also being given to the introduction of a law 
relating to adoption. New legislation covering the transfer 
of children and trafficking was introduced and passed in the 
Straits Settlements in 1939, but the outbreak of war prevented 
it from being brought into force; similar legislation was con- 
templated but, for the same reason, was never brought before 
the Legislature in the former Federated Malay States. It is 
now expected that uniform legislation on these questions will 
be adopted for the whole of the Malayan Union. 
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The Government of Singapore states that the mui tsai system 
has died out in that territory. Mui tsai have for many years 
been required to register, and in 1938 the number of mui tsai 
registered in Singapore was 270 at the beginning of the year 
and 208 at the end of the year. During the Japanese occupa- 
tion, the register was destroyed, but it is assumed that in the 
intervening years, the 208 registered at the end of 1938 have 
reached the age of 18 and ceased to be mui tsai. The Mui 
Tsai Ordinance has in effect been repealed by the Transferred 
Children Ordinance. 

In Ceylon, there is a system which is somewhat different from 
the mui tsai system and whicli has been called, for want of a 
better term, quasi-adoption As a result of a number of 
complaints of abuses, the problem was investigated in 1935 by 
a joint committee of the Executive Committees for Home Affairs 
and for Education. It was found that the system gave rise to 
two classes of child domestic servants : (1) those placed in house- 
holds as orphans or ‘^unwanted” children, in cases where the 
responsibility of the parents is in effect replaced by that of 
oxhers; (2) children with cheir v>wxi parents who have not 
divested themselves of the responsibility for maintaining them. 
The committee recommend'^d that a simple system should be 
adopted whereby a probation ofScer or social service worker 
could visit such children until they reach the age of 18 in the 
case of girls and 14 in the case of boys. The persons taking 
charge of such children would also be obliged to register as 
their ‘^custodians'^, thereby assuming full parental control. 
After the child has attained the age of 12 years, the adopter 
would be required to pay a certain sum of money each month 
to the credit of an account to be opened in the post ofiBlee 
savings bank for the benefit of the child. Legislation to give 
effect to this recommendation has been enacted, in the shape of 
the Adoption of Children Ordinance, No. 24 of 1941, which also 
provides for legal sanction for eases of real adoption where the 
child passes into the home of the adopted parent. This maclii- 
nery is also to be strengthened by a system of registration in 
cases where children and girls nnder 16 years are removed 
for employment outside their own district to a distance more 
than 10 miles from their homes; the object is to enable their 
parents or guardians to remain iu constant touch with them» 
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The International Labour Organisation has already consi- 
dered this problem. The Keeonimendation (No. 70) concern- 
ing minimum standards of social policy in dependent terri- 
tories, adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
its 26th Session (Philadelphia 1944), expressly states that one 
of the aims of social policy in all dependent territories is the 
progressive abolition of all transfers of children to the family 
of an employer; as a provisional measure it recommends close 
regulation and supervision of the conditions of transfer and 
of employment of children where such transfer is permitted 
by custom. Moreover, the resolution concerning the protec- 
tion of children and young workers, adopted at the 27th Session 
(Paris, 1945) and applicable to self-governing as well as non- 
self-governing territories, nrges that ‘‘special efforts should be 
iiiade to eliminate forms of employment involving the placing 
of children in, or their transfer on a basis of quasi-adoption 
to, the family of an employer where they work for maintenance 

Since, however, the reason for the transfer of a child to the 
family of an employer as a mui tsai is primarily economic— 
the poverty of the family — the mere abolition of the system 
may raise serious problems for the mui tsai who recover their 
liberty, since the family may not be able to support them or 
they may have lost trace of the family. For this reason the 
Chinese regulations of 1936 provide that minors who are home- 
less or whose families are financially nnable to support them- 
shall be sent to local relief institutions or other charitable 
organisations. They may also remain with their former em- 
ployers as free workers, but in that case the administrative- 
authorities must appoint the governing bodies of the relief insti- 
tution or charitable organisation as guardians; moreover, for 
homeless mui tsai over 16 years of age, the administrative autho- 
rities may, subject to their consent, arrange marriages. 

As the Hong Kong committee previously referred to pointed 
out, direct suppression of the system may result in harm to 
individual children; what is needed even more is a general 
improvement in social conditions, child welfare services, and the 
education of public opinion. Measures of this kind must bo 
generalised if success is to be achieved in combating a custom 
that the poverty engendered by the war and Japanese occupa- 
tion might tend to strengthen. 
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The Pledging of Child Labour for Industry 
and Agriculture 

The recruiting of industrial or agricultural labour by profes- 
*sional contractors in certain regions has had similar unfortunate 
results for children. Driven by poverty, parents hand over 
itheir young children to contractors on payment of a certain 
sum according to the terms of an agreement, written or oral; 
the duration of the contract vaiies, but as a rule it is several 
years. Groups of young children are recruited in this way, 
especially in rural districts, and are removed from their homes 
to ho placed, in groups or singly, in workshops, factories or aijj'i- 
cultural undertakings. It is obvious that this practice is open 
to serious abuses For example, in some cases the contractor is 
given a right under the contract to all the wages earned by the 
young workers until the expi-^ation of the contract, and he 
undertakes to furnish only food and lodging to the children 
handed over to him This practice was frequent in Japanese- 
owned factories in China, and still prevails in that country ’s 
cotton indnstry, most of the children in question being girls. 
In India, the system has been used to provide labour more 
particularly for carpet weaving and bidi factories and on 
plantations, occupations not covered by protective legislation 
for young workers. In the province of Madras, children were 
formerly often engaged for the handloom industry under the 
master-weaver system. 

Practical measures were taken in India to eliminate the 
practice as a result of the enquiry carried out by the Royal 
Commission on Labour and the recommendations it made. In 
1983 an Act was passed prohibiting the pledging of the labour 
o! children under 15 years of age in any employment; the Act 
also specifies that an agreement made without detriment to a 
-child and terminable at short notice does not constitute a breach 
of the Act. The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, lays 
down that no person under 16 years of age may be assisted to 
proceed to Assam to work on a tea estate unless the child in 
question *s accompanied by a parent or other adult relative on 
whom he or she is dependent. 

Another method which has proved useful in preventing ohe 
•^ploitation of children is to regulate the working conditions 
in those occupations in which they are employed. But here 
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again, large-scale welfare measures are needed, including the 
systematic organisation of child protection 

In practice, however, the number of young workers engaged 
under these long-term agreements appears to be declining. At 
first, the system seemed a convenient way- of obtaining submis- 
sive, disetplined and <?heap workers and of counteracting labour 
shortage and high labour turnover in industry or in large agri- 
cultural undertakings; but the children’s output is low, and 
their labour therefore proves unprofitable, particularly in in- 
dustrial undertakings vith modern mechanical equipment. 
Thus, even without ssystematie action for the abolition of the 
practice, employers in China no longer tend to recruit labour 
through professional contractors but prefer to engage their 
workers direct In India, a decline in the number of child 
workers in Assam followed the visit in 1929-1930 of the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour, which directed public attention to the 
various abuses connected with the employment of children. 
T'rom 1928-1929 to 1935-1936, the number of children on the 
labour books of the Assam tea gardens declined from 20 9 per 
cent, of the total number of children living on the gardens to 
15 per cent., and the daily average working strength fell from 
14.4 to 10.5 per cent of the same total. The proportion of 
children on the labour books in 1943-44, as mentioned above, 
wa«i still about 15 per cent , bat the children are no longer 
recruited individually; their recruitment takes place on a 
family basis. 


NoiuEegulated Apprenticeship 

While well-organised apprenticeship is obviously advantageous 
to young workers, an apprenticeship system that is one in name 
only and is applied without discrimination and without super- 
vision leads to the exploitation of juvenile labour. Under the 
guise of apprenticeship, young boys may be found working 
long hours for a mere pittance or receiving only food and 
lodging for their pay. During a few years these boys serve 
as a cheap labour force for the employer, after which they* are 
dismissed and replaced by other ‘‘apprentices’’. The appren- 
ticeship contract seems to be less and less usual, especially in 
newer industries, and the employment of young “apprentices’^ 
is particularly frequent in workshops and small establishments. 
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In the printing -works in Shanghai, for example, it -was found 
in 1986 that 63 per cent, of the workers were under 20 years 
of age; in certain branches the proportion was as high as 
70 per cent. ; the average number of working hours was 11 a 
day. There has been little improvement in the situation, and 
it is evident that in the small workshops of China in parti- 
cular, but also, though less markedly so, in those of other 
Asiatic countries, the labour force consists largely of appren- 
tices, working under the orders of the employer or an adult 
worker and receiving only board and lodging by way of pay. 

The need for the regulation of apprenticeship in Asiatic 
Countries is, however, fully recognised. 

The Chinese Governinenx included apprenticeship regulations 
m the Factory Act, 1932, which provide for the compulsory 
conclusion of a contract deiining the conditions of apprentice- 
ship: children under 13 years of age may not be engaged as 
apprentices; during the term of apprenticeship the apprentice 
must be provided with food, lodging and pocket-money, and the 
employer is responsible for ensuring his adequate vocational 
training. The Act also lays down that an apprentice may not 
he employed on certain jobs and prohibits occupations which 
involve risks for his health or safety. The number of appren- 
tices in an undertaking is limited to one third of the total labour 
force of the establishment. When this Act is brought into ope- 
ration, an improvement should follow, although it does not touch 
the problem where it is most acute, namely, in the small work- 
shops, since it applies only to undertakings employing not less 
than 30 persons. 

In India, the Advisory Committee on Technical Training set 
up in 1945 has recommended an apprenticeship training scheme, 
planned and organised on a national basis and leading to a 
certificate of craftsmanship. 

A committee recently appointed in Ceylon has recommended 
the establishment of an Apprenticeship Board and the regu- 
lation of trade, special, and engineering apprenticeship. These 
measures, if adopted, are expected to go a long way to-v^^ards 
mitigating the evils of non-regulated apprenticeship. 

In Indo-China, under a Decree of 30 December 1936, the 
minimum age for entry to apprenticeship is 12 years; at the 
age of 20 years the apprentice becomes a worker. In workshops 
other than those ih handicrafts the number of apprentices may 
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in no case exceed one third of the nnmher of workers; more- 
over, ev**ry undertaking engaged in an industry or trade in 
which technical training is required and emplo 3 ?ing more than 
30 skilled workers must have a number of apprentices not less 
than one tenth of the number of workers. 

The above ratio of one apprentice to every two adult workers 
is high, considering that a proportion of 10 to 15 per cent, is 
generally held to be sufficient to keep an expanding industry 
faipplied with skilled workers. It suggests that where it is 
adopted as the statutory maximum there i^ no clear line of 
demarcation between apprentices and young ^‘unskilled 
workers’’. Even so, a regulation of this kind helps to elimi- 
nate abuses, although by itself it cannot ensure that the train- 
ing will be adequate. Apprenticeship, to be truly educational, 
must serve the interests of the apprentice as well as of the em- 
ployer, and should be organised systematically under public 
supervision, such as hardly exists as yet in Asiatic countries. 
By solving this problem, these countries would not only bene- 
fit their young workers hut would also further their own 
economic development. 

Admission to Employment 

Legislation concerning the minimum age for admission to 
employment is gradually being developed in Asiatic countries, 
notwithstanding such adverse influences as the poverty of fche 
population and the meagre educational facilities at present 
available to the masses of the people. 

In order to enforce minimum age laws, Governments must 
wage a never-ending struggle against the counteracting forces 
of mass poverty and cheap child labour: that is to say, they 
must have an adequate and competent inspection staif, a vir- 
tual impossibility in countries where administrative staffs are 
small, labour inspection is in its infancy, and there are vast 
regions to he supervised. Here is one of the chief practical 
difficulties to be overcome in the enforcement of these laws. 
Nevertheless, the education of public opinion and the develop- 
ment of technical processes are gradually bringing about con- 
ditions which facilitate the enforcement of provisions concern- 
ing the minimum age for admission to employment, at least in 
industry. Thus, in China, before the Second World War and 
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tlie subsequent increase in child labour^, two causes contributed 
to a substantial reduction of such labour in the silk industrj^ 
on the on*e hand, surveys had shown the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in which children are employed and had aroused public 
opinion to the cruelty of these conditions; and on the other 
h^nd, the technological changes in production required the 
services of experts and skilled workers. 

Further, a country that proposes to establish and enforce a 
legal minimum age on broad lines, and not only in a limited 
sphere of economic activity, must possess or organise at the 
same time a system of primary education on such a scale tliat 
school attendance can be made compulsory. This point was 
recognised in the resolution of the 27th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference already cited. Provisions which pro- 
hibit the employment of children are protective in a negative 
sense. From the positive point of view, the child must be 
trained for a useful life as worker and citizen. 

This aspect of the question has not been overlooked by the 
public authorities in Asiatic countries. Some of them have 
made attendance at primary school compulsory. Thus, Sian^ 
has had compulsory primary education for the last 30 years, 
providing four classes to be taken at any age before 14 years. 
Inspectors keep a check on absentees, and fines are imposed for 
unjustified absence. In Ceylon, education is legally compul- 
sory at present from 6 to 14 years, and a proposal is at present 
under consideration to extend the compulsory age from 5 to 16 
years with exemptions in certain eases after 15. A system of 
' free education has been introduced, but the figures of school atten- 
dance are stated to be very disappointing owing to the financial 
difficulties and the shortage of teachers, schools and equipment. 
The Commission on Social Services has recently estimated that 
slightly more than half the total number of children of school 
age attend school for three quarters of the year. In Malaya, 
education has hitherto been compulsory and free only for 

^ Tho devastation of war and the disastrous effects of price inflotion 
have led to a decline in the standard of living, and, consequently, to an 
increase in the emplojonent of children. Eeports of the Lai our Inspec- 
torate stated that in 1944 children hardly more than 10 years old were 
employed in factories on light work, such as packing matches. 
of the children. . .were orphans, but the parents of most of them were 
employed in the same factory and need their children’s earnings 
(T. K. Bjang : ^^Some Problems of Labour Law SJnforcemenfc in China”, 
an Intefmiiomt Ijfibour Meview, VoL LTEI, ITos. 1-2, Jan.-Peb. 1946, p. 41'>. 
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Malay children, who are given a four-year primary couz'se, but 
the Government recently decided to introduce free compulsory 
education for all children between the ages of 8 and 14, the 
teaching to be given in English, Malay, Chinese or Tamil- 
In other countries, compulsory school attendance has been 
introduced by various local authorities only, and on a com- 
paratively modest scale. In India, 11 provinces had by 1944- 
45 enacted laws empowering the local authorities to make school 
attendance compulsory wherever practicable; in some cases com- 
pulsion was enforced for a single locality only, or even for cer- 
tain sections of a locality. In the provinces of Bombay^ 
Central Provinces, Madras, Punjab, Sind, and the United Pro- 
vinces, however, the measure was fairly widely enforced, at 
least for boys. Taking the country as a whole, school attend- 
ance was low: 27 per cent, of children aged 6 to 11 years, 12 
per cent, of those aged 11 to 14 years. But better progress may 
be expected in the near future. The reconstruction plans of 
the Government of India include preliminary studies for the 
setting up of a national system of compulsory and free primary 
education for all children betw^een the ages of 6 and 14 years ^ 
it is estimated that the plan will be brought to completion in 
40 or 50 years. Various provincial Governments propose to 
make school attendance compulsory for all children within a 
specified period (for example, 35 years in the Punjab). Seve- 
ral Indian States, such as Kapurthala, Mysore and Travancore, 
are taking similar action. In Mysore, for instance, where a 
beginning was made on a local basis in 1941, the present attend- 
ance figure is 55 per cent., and comprehensive schemes for the 
extension of compulsory school attendance are under consi- 
deration. 

In Indo-China, the principle of compulsory education has 
been adopted, and applied by the local authorities, for part of 
the territory only, namely, Cochin-China. Nevertheless, the 
school attendance figure for the country as a whole is fairly 
high; nearly 715,000 children now attend the Indo-Chinese 
primary schools, an increase of 25 per cent, on the 1940 figure* 
It is estimated that three quarters of the total number of 
children aged 7 to 14 attend school. The school attendance 
figure is about the same in the French Establishments in India, 
where schooling is free but not compulsory. 

In the Philippines, too> school attendance is not compulsory, 
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but education is free, tbe cost being borne by the Central Gov- 
ernment. In 1939, 45 per cent, of school-age children (7 to 17 
years) uere enrolled in public schools. 

The obstacles to increased school attendance have been more 
serious in China. Although a plan was adopted in 1940 to 
make free compulsory education available to all children aged 
6 to 12 years and to combat illiteracy among adults, war da- 
mage ha<? led to a decline in the school attendance figures. 
Between 1936 and 1944, tho number of schools fell from 320,080 
to 254,377, that of teachers from 702,831 to 655, 611, and that of 
ischool children from 18,364,900 to 17,221,800 — ^barely one third 
of the number of children of school age. 

Education is not compulsory in Burma, but many Burmese 
are taught to read and write by Buddhist monks, it being a 
common practice for a boy to spend some time as a novice in a 
monastery. 

There are several reasons for the widespread and sometimes 
very serious gaps in the system of primary education in Asiatic 
countries. In the first place, there are the material difficulties : 
the lack of school buildings, text books, and above all, teachers, 
and the insufficient financial resources for procuring these faci- 
lities on a scale befitting the rapid growth of the population. 
In addition, however, there is the fact that, whereas in some 
ifiaces every school, as soon as it is ready, is filled by children 
eager to learn, in other places it would appear that the existing 
facilities, even though notoriously inadequate in relation to 
the number of children of school age, are not turned to full 
account. At the same tiffie as they have to cope with the mate- 
rial difficulties, the authorities have to use persuasion to over- 
come this inertia on the part of the local population, an inertia 
which may be due in no small measure to the lack of sufficient 
emphasis in the schools on a direct preparation for the child’s 
future career and practical training. The problem of educa- 
tion is admittedly a difficult one in Asiatic countries, but it 
cannot be overlooked that its solution has a direct bearing on 
the success of any other social measure concerning the employ- 
ment of children and young persons. 

The Department of Labour of the Government of India has 
acknowledged that the inadequacy of schooling facilities is the 
chief obstacle to raising the age for admission to employment 
from the present 12 years to the 14 or 15 years’ standard that is 
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considered the ultimate goal. In the absence o£ provision for 
universal compulsory education, it is felt that it may not be 
desirable to aim immediately at the limits imposed in countries 
where such facilities exist. Proposals for gradually raising the 
legal minimum age are nevertheless being considered, and it 
may be noted that the fundamental rights to be recognised hx 
the proposed Constitution, mentioned above^, include the pro- 
hibition of industrial employment for children under 14 yeaia 
of age. 


Employmeni in Industry 

Hitherto, minimum age regulations have been confined main- 
ly to employment in industry, where it is easier to apply Ihem 
and to supervise their enforcement. In some countries, the 
minimum age for employment in industry has been fixed at II 
years, as for instance, in China (13 years for apprentices)-,, 
Ceylon, and the French Establishments in India. The British 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 (amended in 
1945) fixes at 14 years the minimum age for the employment of 
children in development work subsidised under Colonial De- 
velopment Fund schemes. In other countries, the minimum age 
is 12 years, as in India, Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya 
(former Federated Malay States), and New Caledonia. 

In several countries the minimum age was first fixed for fac- 
tories to the exclusion of other industrial undertakings and 
workshops. The extent to which children are protected against 
premature employment depends in this case on the definition 
of the term "‘factory^’, which in practice is often limited to 
large industriaL establishments. For example, the (Jliinc^e 
Act of 1932 applies only to factories using mechanical motive 
powet and employing more than 30 persons. 

The position was similar in India, but various methods have 
been adopted for gradually widening the scope of legislation 
for the protection of children, especially the provisions fixing 
the minimum age for admission to employment. Thus, as pre- 
viously mentioned, several provinces have availed themselvei? 
of their powers tinder the Factories Act, 1934 (which applies 
as a rule only to industrial undertakings using mechanical 

*See p. 2$. 

provision not yet pnt into force because complementary maaenree 
need first to be taken. 
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?tive power and employing at least 20 persons), to declare an 
undertaking employing at least 10 persons, whether using me- 
^haiiiea] power or not, to be a ‘ factory covered by the Act. 
An important amendment to the Act adopted in 1940 made many 
the provisions and, in particular, those relating to the employ- 
ment of children, applicable throughout the country to ‘‘small 
factories’’ — ^undertakings using mechanical power and employ- 
ing 10 to 20 persons — ^provided that the personnel of the factory 
inclufles a non-adult worker. It also empowered the provincial 
Governments to declare an undertaking using mechanical pover 
and eu) ploying less than 10 workers to be a “small factory'’ 
if the personnel includes a non-adult worker. In< the exercise 
of These powers, several provincial Governments have given 
special attention to the regulation of employment, and parti 
oiilaf.y the employment of children, both in “small factories'’ 
and in “workshops” (without mechanical pow'er),^ It Is also 
to be expected that the consequences arising from the employ- 
tncnt of non-adult workers will go far to eliminate the employ- 
2 iient of children of 12 to 15 years of age in* this type of estab- 
SJ^Jiment. Lastly, the Employment of Children Act, 1938. as 
amended in 1939, fixed at 15 years the age for admission to two 
kinds of employment generally considered to be industrial in 
the Conventions of the International Labour Organisation, name- 
ly, occupations connected wdtli railway transport and occupa- 
tions involving the handling of goods in ports; it also fixed 
at 35 years the age for admission to employment in various 
(Categories of workshops (other than family undertakings) which 
are not covered by factory legislation and in which tha greater 
part of the child labour force was to be found. The schedule 


of regulated workshops to which the Act at present applies com- 
prises 10 types of occupations, including bidi making, eai^pet 
-weaving, the manufacture of matches, soap and shellac, cloth 
^3yeing and weaving, wool cleaning, and other handicrafts. 
Moreover, the provincial Governments are empowered to sup- 
jplcrieut the iLSt for areas under their administration. 


’ Tlius the BeojiQ of the factories Aet was extenaed in Bombay to cover 
^^^OTies empiOTing 20 or more workers wherever the process of making 

without the aid of power (ISfotideation 
1941); m Madras, a comparable step was taken m 
^i^eet of places whore the manufacture of matches is carried on with or 

establishments employiug 10 or more workers 

No 37?4 94?r 
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In Ceylon, the minimum age for the admission of children to 
industrial employment is 14 years, but it is proposed to raise 
the limit to 15 years. The Ordinance giving eflEect to the IJi.O* 
Convention on the subject closely follows the wording of the 
Convention, which is in fact incorporated in the Ordinance in 
the form of a schedule. 

In Malaya (former Federated Malay States), no child under 
12 may be employed in a factory, godown or workshop. 

In the Philippines, under an Act of 16 March 1923, the 
employment of children under 14 years of age in factories and 
industrial establishments is prohibited on school days, unless the 
child knows how to read and write. 

Asiatic countries have also begun to enact legislation fixing 
a higher minimum age for admission to industrial occupations 
wliich involve special risks. The regulations in question differ 
appreciably as to the occupations covered and the ages up to 
which such protection is afforded. 

In China, the age for admission to hazardous occupations 
has, in most eases, been raised to 16 years, the limit fixed by the 
Factory Act for seven categoiies of employment involving 
accident risks (handling of explosives, manipulation of high- 
tension electrical conductors, oiling and repair of machines in 
motion, handling of molten metal, etc.) or risk of poisoning. 

The Indian Factories Act fixes the minimum age for com- 
parable occupations at 15 years, but raises it to 17 years in tlit 
case of young persons who are shown by medical examination 
to be unfit to work as adults; as already stated, the age of 15 
years was also fixed by the Employment of Children Act for 
admission to employment on railways and in ports, witli the 
same proviso as regards physical fitness. Moreover, the pro- 
vincial Governments are empowered Ijp issue regulations pro- 
hibiting the employment of children and young persons up to 
the age of 17 in operations which involve risks of accident, 
poisoning or occupational disease. Regulations of this kind 
were issued, for example, in 1938 by the Central Provinces and 
Berar in respect of occupations necessitating the use of lead, 
rubber, chromium, and other chemical processes involving risks 
of poisoning or lesions due to dust ; and in 1939 the province of 
Bombay issued similar regulations for the rubber industry 
and for petrol gas generating plants. 

The Burmese Factories Act follows the Indian Act, and rules 
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have been made proliibiting the employment of children and 
young persons in various trades such as sand blasting, cellidoso 
spraying, and operations involving the use of soluble chromium 
compounds. 

The Ceylon Factories Ordinance prohibits young persons 
under 18 ‘years from cleaning machinery whilst in motion and 
irom being employed on dangerous machines without proper 
instruction, training and supervision. 

In Indo-China, under a Decree of 30 December 1936, the 
unhealthy and dangerous occupations in which children and 
young persons may not be employed are to be fixed by Orders f 
for certain occupations the Decree fixes an age limit, and indm- 
' dual supervision of the fitness of young workers is exercised 
until the age of 18 years. 

In Malaya (former Federated Malay States), children um*er 

14 may not be employed m any form of labour likely to be 
injurious to their health. 

In the Philippines, the minimum age of 16 years has been 
fixed for work done in connection with the preparation of any 
poisonous, noxious, explosive or infectious substance; more- 
over, young persons under the age of 18 years may not be em- 
ployed on any work which involves serious danger to life^ 

For employment in the mining industry the minimum ages 
fixed by legislation vary widely. While in China and in Indo- 
Ohina a child of 12 years of age may be employed on work at 
the surface of a mine, and in Indonesia a minimum age of 32" 
years has been fixed for both surface and underground work, 
India prohibits the employment of a child under I's years of 
age whether at the surface or underground, and in the Philip- 
pines the minimum is 14 years for surface work and 16 yearff 
for underground work. ^ The minimum age for undergroumi 
work is fixed at 14 years in Ceylon (15 in plumbago mines), at 

15 years in Indo-China (under special employment conditions, 
18 years), at 16 years in Malaya (farmer Federated Malay 
States), and at 17 years in China (by the Mines Act of 1936 — 
still, however, an ideal to be attained, as the law has not yet 
teen enforced; in a survey carried out in the latter part of 
1944 in the coal mines of the Kialing Valley the inspector found 
that many children were employed to excavate coal from small 
pits and to pump air into the pits). The Ceylon Mines and 
Jlaeinnery Ordinance prohibits young persons under 18 years 
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from being employed in blasting operations or in tunnels and 
galleries. 

Attention might be drawn to a practice in Asiatic countries 
that forms yet another argument in favour of developing tue 
facilities for general education and for vocational instructiiui 
in the schools. It is that of the voluntary adoption hy many 
large industrial undertakings of an age-limit substantially 
liigher than the statutory minimum age; in extreme cases, they 
will refuse to admit young persons below the age up to which 
special protection must be given: 16, 17 or even 18 years, as the 
case may be. 


Other Employment 

For other fields of activity — commerce, handicrafts, plants-* 
tions, etc. — there are few regulations fixing a minimum age 
for admission to employment. The obstacles to regulation arc 
even greater than in the ease of industrial employment, and 
are especially numerous in Asiatic countries. Only a few legal 
provisions fixing a minimum age for employment in general, 
including commerce, handicrafts, etc. have so far been adopted : 
in Malaya (former Federated Malay States) for example, the 
age is 7 years (10 years in the ease of Indian immigrant child- 
ren) ; in the Philippines, it is 14 years for employment in agri- 
cultural and mercantile establishments and other places of 
labour’’ on school days, unless the child knows how to read and 
write. The age for admission to employment in commerce is 
fixed at 12 years in the Indian provinces of Bombay and Sind, 
in the French Establishments in India, and in Indo-China, a)id 
at 14 years in the Indian province of the Punjab and in Ceylon; 
an Madras, a Bill to fix the age at 14 years is under considera- 
tion. In Indo-China, the minimum age for employment ia 
theatres, etc., is fixed at 12 years, and for employment as 
acrobats at 16 years; in Malaya (former Federated Malay 
States), at 14 years for employment in public entertainments; 
«ud in the Philippines, at 16 years for employment in billiard 
rooms, dance halls, race courses, etc , and as dancers, boxers or 
jockeys. Beggmg is prohibited in Indo-China for children 
under 16 years of age. In Ceylon, the employment of children 
tnidor 12 in agriculture is prohibited by the 1939 C^iildren 
find Young Persons Ordinance (which is not yet in force) ; 
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according to the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance, 
no child below the age of 10 years may be employed on planta- 
tions. 

Methods of Controllmg Admission to Employment 

Various provisions in Asiatic legislation concerning industrial 
undertakings and, in some eases, commerce, have established 
useful administrative methods of enforcing minimum age re- 
gulations. Among these provisions may be mentioned; 

(а) The obligation of the employer to keep available to 
inspectors a register of the personnel. In India and in Ceylon, 
such registration is obligatory only in the ease of children 
and young persons,- in China, the names of all workers of the 
establishment must be entered on the register and also tlieir 
ages. 

(б) A declaration of employment made to a specified autho- 
rify. In Indo-China, the local inspection office must be noti* 
fled of the engagement of children or young persons under 
18 years of age by an industrial or commercial undertaking. 

(c) The use of a work book. This system was introduced 
as a wartime measure in China, where industrial and mining 
undertakings are required to supply their employees with 
workers’ registration books on which their age and other parti- 
eulars are recorded; copies of these registration books are sub- 
mitted to the competent authority, which, when it has approved 
the employment, issues a certificate of registration. 

(d) Medical examination, required as a condition of entry 
to employment. In eases where the registration of births is 
unsatisfactory, such examination provides necessary informa- 
tion by establishing the child’s physiological age on the basis 
of the degree of development attained, a more important factor 
than chronological age from the point of view of labour pro- 
tection. The measure has already been adopted to a consider- 
able extent in Asiatic countries side by side with minimum age 
regulations. As this is a most effective means of protecting 
young workers, its application is discussed in more detail 
below. 

It may be noted that the evolution of Asiatic legislation dur- 
ing the last two decades and the plans for its further develop- 
pneht at present under consideration present certain aspects^ 
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which, if systematically pursued, might lead to a decline 
fi:e premature employment of children, and finally to its aboli- 
tion. These aspects are: 

(1) In industry, the extension of minimum age regulati<»ns 
to previously non-regulated undertakings ; 

(2) The fixing of the minimum age at a higher level for 
hazardous occupations in factories, and also for mining; 

(3) The development of free and compulsory education ^vith 
a \iew to making school altenrlance compulsory over a steadily 
increasing area and finally throughout the country for all 
children; and 

(4) The development of social security measures for familii?® 
and of child aid measures, to ensure that children recehe 
proper maintenance without having 'to work for a living. 

Two additional points may be mentioned: 

(5) The systematic extension of minimum age regulations 
fields where they have rarely been applied — agriculture, com- 
merce, and itinerant trading — in order that the progress made 
in eliminating child labour may not be counteracted by (itv 
increa'se in the employment of children in non-reguIate»I 
activities ; 

(6) The adoption of methods of control, appropriate to the 
various fields of activity, for the effective enforcement of pre- 
visions concerning the minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment 


Protection of Young Workers 

The general principles laid down by the Constitutiou of* 
the International Labour Organisation include not only th^ 
abolition of child labour, but also “such limitations on the 
labour of young persons as shall permit the continuation of 
their education and assure their proper physical development^^^ 
There is a close connection between the measures taken t<^ 
achieve these two ends, and the protection of young workers 
as&uznes greater importance when, as in the Asiatic countrieSy 
the total abolition of child labour has not yet been achieved and 
the legal age for admission to employment is low. TI13 mea- 
sures which have already been taken for the protection 0 ® child- 
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Ten, whether they are as yet iully enforced or not, show that 
the importance of action in this respect is recognised. A briei 
aceciint of existing provisions is given below under the follow- 
ing headings: medical examination for fitness for employ nicnt; 
restriction of hours of work; abolition of night work; and pro- 
tection against especially hazardous occupations. 

Attention should, however, first be drawn to a feature com- 
mon to all these provisions. As a rule the age up to which 
young persons are protected is lower than that applicable in 
western countries and falls below the international standard 
of 18 years fixed in most of the decisions of the International 
Labour Organisation.^ A reason often given for this eircuin- 
stance, at least in India, is the earlier age at which children 
reach physical maturity. Even if this reason were generally 
valid — which is certainly not the case in most Asiatic coun- 
tries — ^there are other factors besides physical maturity to be 
taken into account in affording special protection up to the 
age of 18 years at least: for instance, the need for continued 
education and perhaps also the desirability of giving young 
person> an opportunity to recuperate from the harmful effeels 
of the premature toil to which they may have been exposed. 
And in point of fact, a new and highly significant tendency, 
which is worthy of note and of encouragement, can be discerned 
in the Asiatic countries-? in those fields for which international 
Conventions have laid down clearly defined standards (night 
work, for instance), many countries are by degrees reaching 
these standards. The Indian and Burmese Factories Acts 
afford an illustration of this tendency. Under the 1923 Act, 
only eliild workers under 15 years of age were protected. The* 
Factories Act of 1934 established a new category of young 
workers, namely, adolescents'* between the ages of 15 and 17 
years, who are required to undergo a medical examination on 
entry to employment in the same way as children under 15 
years of age. A certificate of fitness to work in a factory as 
an adult is given if the adolescent is found to have attained 
the prescribed physical standard; if not, he can receive a 
certificate of fitness to work in a factory as a ''child'" tinder 
tte conditions laid down for this more highly protected cate- 

J The Convontioas on medical examination for Witness for eniploymeEt of 
eMdren and jonng persona adopted at the 29th Beasion of the Conference 
<lContreal, 1946) proxdde for the extension of medical examination up 
to the age of 21 years when an occupation involves special risss. 
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gory of workers. The Act leaves to the provincial Govern- 
nieiits the power to prescribe the standards for these two cate- 
gories of fitness. 

Medical Examination for Fitness for Employment 

Medical examination, as already noted, provides a means of 
deciding on the basis of the physical condition, and not the 
age of the child, whether he should be admitted to employment 
or not. Moreover, as is shown by the above-mentioned example 
«of Indian and Burmese legislation, such examination furnishes 
a basis for the individual protection of children and young 
persons admitted to employment, in particular^ by preventing 
tlio assignment of young workers to jobs for which they are 
net fitted. 

It is wrong to regard medical examination as a superfluity 
which can be afforded only by countries that have reached a 
high degree of social development. On the contrary, it is more 
important and more necessary when the conditions of work, 
hygiene and safety in undertakings employing children and 
young persons are unsatisfactory and when the standard of 
public health is low. It is obvious that medical examination 
for fitness for employment requires the services of medical 
personnel, which, unfortunately, are often lacking where they 
are most needed. The introduction of medical examinatioo 
should therefore be given a very high place in any schorac for 
the protection of young workers. Several of the Asiatic coun- 
tries have in fact accepted this principle, though the extent 
b) which they have given it practical expression in their social 
legislation varies. 

Asiatic legislajjpjl relating to the medical examination of 
young persons applies to those who are employed in industry.^ 
5 he most typical provisions are to be found in China, India. 
Indo-China, and the French Establishments in India. 

In Indo-China, under Decrees of 19 January 3933 and 30 
December 1936, labour inspectors have the right to require the 
examination, by a medical practitioner employed in any pub- 
lic service, of children and young persons who have already 
bf’en admitted to employment, in order to ensure that the re- 
quirements of the work on which they are emploj’ed docs not 

* Ppeei'il prr visions apply in the case of employment nt eea. 
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exceed their strength; if it is found to be unsuitable, the ins- 
pectors have the right to require that the child is given suitable 
emplv^vment or is discharged. 

Under regulations issued for the administration of the Chinese 
Factory Act, 1932, the Avork allocated to young workers under 
16 years of age should be determined only after a medical 
exaniijiation. 

In the French Establishments in India, children and young 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18 years may not be ad- 
mitted to employment in industry unless they hold a certificate 
of physical fitness issued free of charge by a medical practi- 
tioner designated by the Governor. 

In India and Burma, under the Factories Acts, 1934, every 
child must, before he is employed in a factory, be examined 
by a medical practitioner and obtain from him a certificate of 
fitness for employment in the factory; as explained above, 
young persons between the ages of 15 and 17 years iare suo- 
ject to the same requirement. Children and young persons 
are required to carry during working honrs tokens bearing 
particulars of their certificates of fitness for employment as 
children or as adults. Moreover, the inspectors are empowered 
to reqnire the medical re-examination of child or young 
persons who are already employed, if they deem it necessary. 

Ihe tlifferent stages in the organisation of a system of medi* 
cal examination of young workers are usually the following; 
(a) discretionary powers are given to labour inspectors and 
the examination is carried out only in certain eases; (6) tne 
advisability is suggested of an examination providing basic 
hifonsiataon for the assignment of jobs to young persons who 
have been hired (but without any definite obligations regard- 
ing the carrying out of the recommendatwilB) ; (c) medical 
examination is required for entry to employment; and (d) in 
addition to the examination on entry to employment, control 
is exercised by means of a medical examination which deter- 
mines whether a young person can be employed as an adult 
worker, and labour inspectors are empowered to require Ihe 
medical re-examination of young workers already employed. 

None of the Asiatic laws or regulations provides as yet for 
periodic re-examination until a fixed age limit is reached; 
moreover, the examination for entry to employment is not (b'- 
signed to determine the fitness of the child for a specified occii- 
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patioii, but only to ascertain the state of his physical develop- 
ment, for which no specilie standards have hitherto been set» 
On both these points, the e-\isting schemes need to be improved^ 

Although a beginning has been made as regards supervision* 
of the health of young workers in industry in Asiatic countries 
— at least in undertakings subject to labour legislation— the 
situation is different in the numerous categories of non-regu 
lated occupations in which the need for the protection of young 
workers Is the greater because the conditions of work are more 
oppressive. The employment of children in agriculture seems 
to present special problems, though no doubt a solution could 
be 3 -cached, at least in large agricultural undertakings, and on 
plantations. At the 27th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Indian workers’ delegate urged, in committee 
and in the plenary sittings of the Conference, that young agri- 
cultuial workers should not be neglected when the introduction 
of medical examination for fitness for employment is being 
planned. This is a problem to which the regional Asiatic Con*' 
ferenees might profitably turn their attention. 

Sours of Work 

It has often been observed that hours of work are especially 
long in Asiatic countries; the same situation existed in 'west- 
ern countries in the early years of industrialisation. In such 
conditions special protective legislation for children and young 
persons has been found to bo particularly desirable. Social !<*- 
gislation in Asia has followed the same lines as those taken in 
Europe half a century earlier, and in the absence of general 
regulations on hours of work, the first provisions enacted fixed 
the maximum working hours of children and young persons. 
These first measures established, as a rule, very long hours of 
work flO hours a day in Indo-China, for example) and thur 
afforded only a minimum of protection to young workers. 
Whenever legislation was adopted to fix for adults hours of 
work which were shorter than those previously fixed for young 
workers, the young workers benefited from such legislation (as 
in Tndo-China, under the 8-hour day legislation of 1936). 

Most of the provisions which restrict the hours of work of 
children and young persons apply only to industrial employ- 
ment and especially to factories. As the rapid and even pace 
of work in industrial estabJi«5hments is very exacting, the prio- 
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rity ^iven to regulations eoneeruing industry is to some extent 
juslifiable. But many more children are employed in other 
fields cl economic activits’’ — ^handicrafts, commerce, agrienlturc, 
aud dumestic service — and they too need protection against 
unduly long hours of work, in the interests of their education 
as well as of their health. This problem has not been com- 
pletely overlooked in Asiatic countries, and in many ca»es their 
legislation covers other fields of activity besides industry. lu 
ihe Philippines, Act No. 3071 of 1923 fixes the hours of work 
of children under 16 years of age at 7 a day and 42 a week 
for sliops and “other places of labour” as well as for factories; 
in Indo-China the earlier regulations, which protectel children 
only, as well as the regulations of 1936, which limit the hours 
of fl’oik of workers generally, apply to commerce as well as 
to industry; this is also the case in the French Establishments 
In India. In India, a few provinces (Bombay an 1 Sind, in 
particular) have fixed maximum daily hours of work fur child- 
ren aiul young persons employed in commerce. In Ceylon, the 
competent authorities have power under the 1939 Orel Ina nee 
to regulate the hours of work of children and young persons 
under 1 8 years of age in occupations not covered by the provi- 
sions regulating industrial, commercial, and maritime occupa- 
tions, with the exception of agriculture and domestic service.^ 

The -age up to which the hours of work of young persons arc 
restricted varies in different countries. Indian legislation pro- 
Tides for shorter hours of work for children between 12 and 15 
years of age (5 hours a day, instead of 8, so that 3 hours can 
be devoted to education). Young persons between 15 and 17 
years of age are given the benefit of these shorter hours if they 
have not been found fit for work as adults by the medical 
practitioner. 

In Hong Kong, the special limitation of hours of work applies 
to young persons under 16 years of age; in the Indian provinces 
of Bombay and Sind, the regulations concerning commercial 
establishments apply to young persons under 17 years of age; 
in Ceylon, the hours of work of young persons between 14 and 
18 years of age may be determined by special regulations, al- 
though no such action has been taken as yet. 

The maximum hours of ■work for young workers also vary 

^TIi€ Ordinance not been bionght into operation, and no hours have 
m yoi been prescribed. 
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to a considerable extent. In industry, for example, the maxi- 
mum is 9 hours a day in Hong Kong and Ceylon, 7 hours in 
the Central Provinces of India for factories not subject to 
central legislation, and j hours in all the Indian provinces for 
undertakings covered by the Factories Act, while in the pro- 
vinces of Bombay and Sind, Shop Acts fix the maxim uin hours 
of ^^ork for children and young •persons at 8 a day and 42 a 
week. 

A useful provision for ensuring that the strict limitation ct 
children’s hours of work is fully applied may be found in the 
Indian and Burmese Factories Acts and in some of the ludiow 
provincial legislation. It consists in prohibiting the employ- 
ment of a child in more than one undertaking on the same day 
and in placing the responsibility for violations, not onl5' on the 
employer, but also on the person who has the custody of the 
child or who directly benefits from his wages. In fact, the 
shorter the hours of work, the greater is the risk of pluralily 
of employment; the object of restricting hours of work is to 
leave the child sufficient leisure for physical rest and for educa- 
tion* Unlike much western legislation, no Asiatic law or regu- 
lation appears to grant young workers the right to take supple- 
mentaxy courses for general or technical education dimng their 
working hours. However, there are a few provisions to p^’event 
employment from interfering with schooling. Mention has^ 
already been made of the Philippines Act which prohibits the 
employment during school hours of children under 14 years of 
age who cannot read and write. The Ceylon Ordinance of 1939,. 
already mentioned, is still more definite ; it unconditionally pro- 
hibits any employment of a child under 14 years of age wiiich 
interferes with compulsory school attendance (and in particular,, 
employment on a school day before the close of school hours*) a? 
well as any employment of a young person (14 to 16 years) 
which pievents him from attending a continuation school. The 
Chinee Factory Act requires employers to organise at their owiv 
expense supplementary courses for at least 10 hours a week for 
the education of children and young persons employed by them ; 
although these courses are required to be given outside working 
hours, a number of factories have organised courses for appren- 
tices during working hours. 

Another aspect of the limitation of hours of work is legal pro- 
vision for rest periods. In addition to night rest, which is se- 
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parately discussed ou account of its special importance for youn^ 
workers, three types of rest periods must be considered : breaks 
during th^^ day^s work, the weekly rest, and annual holidays 

With few exceptions, Asiatic laws and regulations do not pro* 
vide for more frequent bieaks for children and young persons 
than for adults. The breaks prescribed for adults are often 
granted after a spell of work which may be considered excessive 
for a child • for example, every 5 hours at least, under "^he 
Chinese Factory Act. Evidently, sufficient attention has not 
yet been given to this problem. 

A weekly rest is prescribed as a rule for workers of all ages. 
No Asiatic legislation provides for a rest period longer than 24 
hours, as is now frequently the case in western legislation. How- 
wer, the Indian Factories Act and the legislation in force in the 
French Establishments in India provide special protection for 
young workers by prohibiting their employment during any sus- 
pension of the rest period authorised on account of exceptional 
pressure of work. The Shops Ordinance in Ceylon provides for 
a contmuous rest period of 36 hours. 

It seems that comparatively little attention has been given as 
yet to the particular importance of annual holidays for young 
persons, except in India ; under the 1945 amendment to the Fac- 
tories Act children employed in factories are granted an annual 
holiday with pay of 14 days, and adult workers 10 days. 
Here again the legislation seldom applies to other than indus- 
trial employment; but in Indo-China all Asiatic workers, both 
adult and Juvenile, who are employed in industry or commerce or 
in <«ie of the professions are entitled since 1 January 1938 
to a ICKday holiday with pay under a Decree of 30 January 
1936* It should be noted that when young workers are granted 
holidays under provisions covering all workers, they may find 
themselves at a disadvantage; for example the Chinese Factory 
Act fixes the duration of paid holidays for all workers accord- 
ing to their length of service, with the result that young workers 
get m annual holiday of 7 days at most, while in the ease of adult 
workers the maximum of 30 days can be reached. 

Night Work 

The abolition of the night work of children was one of the first 
^Ue^liOBS dealt with by the International Labour Organisation. 

Convention concerning the night work of young persons 
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employed in industry was adopted as early as 1919, wher 
Asiatic countries had barely begun to enact labour legislation 
For this reason it had a great influence on the development oi 
such legislation in these countries and has contributed to th€ 
adopTi03i of uniform standards, especially in non-self-go\H'‘i*uing 
I'reneh and British territories. 

Not jnany regulations, national or international, rave as jel 
been adopted in respect of night %vork in other than industrial 
occupations. Eegulations to restrict night work in non-indus 
trial occupations have only recently been adopted bv Inter 
national Labour Conference. However, in a certain numbcj 
of Asiatic territories, the competent authorities have either re 
gulated the business hours in shops (for example by fixing the 
closing-time at not later than 8 p.m. as in the Bengal Shops 
and Establishments Act, 1940) or have extended +^he pi’ohibi 
tioii ot night work of children to non-industrial oceiipiitious 
especially to shops. For example, in Malaya (former StraiL 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, Johore, K'^dah, and 
Kelaiitan), night work is prohibited in all occupations excepi 
domestic service up to the same age as in industry, (18 years) 
in the Philippines, the prohibition of night work of ehildrei 
under 16 years of age covers factories, shops, and other places 
of labour^’; in Ceylon, night work is prohibited nntti the 
of 36 j^’^ars in non-industrial occupations. 

In Indo-China, night work is prohibited in shops ; but it should 
be noted that, the Government has pointed out that **in al 
Far Eastern towns, the small craftsmen have a mart ad pre 
ference for night work, which, owing to the climate, is less try 
ing than similar work doue during the heat of the day^^l Ii 
seems evident that in tropical countries there is a prcCerenc^ 
for work during the cooler hours of the evening. This factoi 
is taken into account in the Conventions concerning industry 
and non-industrial occupations by allowing, by way of exemp 
tion, for a shorter night period in countries in which the climat< 
renders work by day particularly trying to health, providcc 
that compensatory rest is granted during the day. 

So far as factory employment is concerned, almost all Asiatic 
countries in the Far Eastern region have enacted more or Ics 
stringent regulations prohibiting night work for young workers 

*Cf, Kegulation of Labour in Indo China m Inte'i national Laboi 
Mev%eWt Yol. XLI, No. 1, Jan. 1940, p. 86. 
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As regards the age up to which the prohibition applies, t 
should be noted that the limit of 18 years fixed hy tlio 1910 
Coiiven'^ion has been adopted much more frequently m regard 
to night work than for other aspects of the legal protection of 
young workers, such as the limitation of their hours of work 
and, in particular, in hazardous occupations. In fact, the pro- 
visions of the Convention in this respect have been applied m 
Ceylon (where, however, this limit applies only to girls), Tndo- 
Ohina and the French Establishments in India, and Malaya 
(former Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 
Johore, Kedah, Kelantan and Trengganu). The following 
countries fix a ^oweir protection age ; China and the Fhilippiupp, 
at 16 years; India, &t IS years as a general standard — ^young 
persons between IS and 17 years of age are also protected by 
the regulations if tiiey have net been found fit to work as nduUs;. 
*Ceylon, ^ 14 ywaxs for boys; and In^qnesia, at only 12 years. 

Some countries provide for a speeifibklly determined interval 
during which work is prohibited. This period is fixed at 9* 
hours in Indonesia It extends from 6 p.m. to 6 a m. in the 
French Bstablishpients in ludhb and for shops in Ceylon, from 
7 p.m. to 6 am. in fcdia, from 8 p.m. to 6 am. in China, amJ 
from 8 pm. to 5 am. in Indonesia. In Ceylon, Indo- China 
*Ujd Mftlaya (former Federated Malay States, Johore, Kedah 
tod Kj^Uudtto), the regulations follow the more flexible pattern, 
Imid dma. in lie ^919- Convention, amd the prohibited inteirval 
for ntght irork is defined as a period of 11 oonsecutiVai hours, 
intlndinS' |iN> internal between 10 lugi. and 5 a.m. A iMQniiig' 
Oii^#n«toe present nndsir eonsideratioii ia Ceylon woudd pro- 
h^bffKfhoneiaployment of y<;pig persons in mhnes between 7 p.m 
tod 6 ana 

In some countries night work is entirely prohibited, and the 
regulations specifically prohibit exemptions, e.g , China, Malaya 
(former Federated Malay States, Johore, Kedah and Kdantanj, 
^r do not provide for the possibility of exemptions, e g., Indo- 
nesia and die French Establishments in India Other laws* 
and regulations make provision for exemptions : in Indo-China, 


escempdens may b© granted for certain indusfries; 
19 Jpiia, ^ prtroneial. Qovemmente a«e mnpowered to vary 
^ the diwfeg "Which! 
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possible for several Asiatic countries to generalise the prohibi- 
tion of night vork ni industiy for young persons up to the rela 
lively high age of IS jeais Ir viev^ of the lack of information 
concerning the application of existing pro-visions prohibiting 
right work in othei than industrial employment and the slight 
attention so far given to the subject, the first step to be taken 
might con?>ist in a caieful snr\ey of the incidence of night work 
of children and joung persons in these occupations, and of the 
resources at the disposal of Governments for implementing an3'‘ 
measures for the piohibitiou of such work. 


Employment m Emgerous, Unhealthy or 
Arduous Occupations 

It has already be<»n noted that a higher minimum age is often 
fixed in Asiatic countries for admission to occupations which 
involve special risks The total prohibition of the employment 
of young workers in these occupations is not the only method 
which can be employed for their protection against the risks 
involved Another method as previously mentioned, is to assign 
the young persons employed in an undertaking to work suited 
to their jndividual aptitudes and their physiological develop- 
ment Special measures to regulate the conditions of work 
for young persons ei iplov ed in dangerous, unhealthy or arduous 
occupations might aUo be adopted 

Asiatic countries hav e apparently resorted less often to specie! 
measures for regiilaluig the conditions of work of young persons 
than to the total piohibition of such employment or even the 
requirement of a medical examination for admission. It is true 
that if such special measures are to be effective, their enforce- 
ment needs to be more thorougMy controlled than is nece^jsarj^ 
with the prohibition of such employm^t There are certain 
process^, however*; iii res^pect of ’Which it fe preferable to re- 
quire the Observiu^e Of special conditions of work rather than 
to prohibit t%6 employment of young persons entirely If the 
age of admission is toed sufficiently Mgh to ensure complete 
protection for young workers in such occupations, they wiU 
l>e jdeprived of opportunities for trainmg Moreover, the risk 
to be ayoided varies in degree in many of these occupations anl 
«alls for separate treatment of each task rather than of the 
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cecupation as such. The lifting and carrying of loads provides^ 
an example. 

Although, as yet, few regulations to govern employment m 
these occupations have been adopted in Asiatic countries, various 
examples are to be found in several of the laws already 
mentioned 

One type of provision is that contained in the Chinese Fac- 
tory Act which authorises the employment of children — ^that is 
to say, of workers under 16 years of age — for light work^’ only^ 
It is obvious that such a provision can serve only as an approxi- 
mate indication. It could be of practical utility if supplemented 
by exact instructions to the labour inspectors to enable them Lo 
interpret, with a certain degree of uniformity, the meaning of 
the ‘Might work^^ authorised by law, or by empowering them (as 
in the Indian and Indo-Chinese legislation) to require medical 
examination in order to ascertain the fitness of the yqung per- 
json for the work. 

Another type of provision, more precise and at the same time* 
more flexible, is that which empowers a specified authority fami- 
liar with the actual conditions to define, by administratii e re- 
gulations, the conditions of work of young persons in hazardousr 
occupations. The Indian Factories Act empowers the provin- 
cial GoTemments to restrict the employment of children and 
yotog persons in hazardous operations, and to prohibit such 
employment; and obviously the restriction provided for maj 
take the form 6f imposing special conditions. Another exampl<y 
is to be found In the 1939 Children and Toung Persons Ordi- 
nance of Ceylon, which empowers the Bxecnitive Committee to- 
make regulations concerning dafiy and weekly hours of work, 
rest internals and holidays, and ‘^any other conditions to be 
observed in relation to thdr employment^^ 

I/egislation in several Asiatic territories regulates the H^^ting 
and carrying of loads by children, a type of work still prevalent 
in countries where mechanical means of transport are not highly 
deyeloped. In Indonesia, for example, a child may not be em- 
ployed in moving any weight in or for an undertaking if the 
work obviously requires too great a physical effort. These pro- 
ymions — which, however, protect only children under 12 year® 
ttC age — are left to the inspectors to interpret. An example of 
jRI 0 ®a regulations concerning the lifting and carrying of 
JTOftd in tltfe 1932 Bttn^ HiwSltoies and Wor^- 
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shops Ordinance, which prohibits the employment of a child 
ander 16 yeai's of age in carrying any weight which is unreason- 
ably heavy, having regard to his weight and physical develop- 
ment and, m any case, loadb exceeding 40 catties in weights 
Another measure of the greatest importance for the protection 
of inexperienced young workers against occupational risks is in- 
struction in methods of accident prevention. Such instruction 
can best be given in the undertaking itself through experienced 
supervision of apprentices and beginners. Legal regulations 
can play only a small part in the organisation of this traiviing, 

^ which requires above all the inclilcation of safe work habifei- 
Certain obligations can, however, be imposed on employerji by 
Jegislation. The Chinese Factory Act contains a fairly eompic- 
hensive provision on the necessity of entrusting the training ofi ap- 
prentices to competent instructors. The responsibilities of thes'e 
instructors should include the technical training of yonoig x>er- 
sons as well as training in safe methods of work. 

However, it should be noted that in most Asiatic countries the 
effective organisation of apprenticeship training has not been 
highly developed and that the ratio of apprentices to workers 
authorised by legislation is often far too high. This is a prob- 
lem tJiat calls for increasing attention, especially in view of the 
development of mechanical equipment which creates new dan- 
gers while tending, by the use of mechanical means of eouvey- 
aiiee, to reduce fatigue. 

General Social Protection op Children and 
Young Persons 

In as much as the effects of the war on the economic canditi«>iis 
in Asiatic countries threaten to jeopardise the outcome of the 
great efforts which have already been made to eliminate clnM 
labour, it is meeej^sary^ even in a briirf study of the problem, to 
consider the general of th^e countries as regards the 

welfare of children and young persons and the aasistauee pro- 
vided for thenL These problems^ as was fully recognised by the 
International Labour Ctonference in 1945, ‘'are interrelate! and 
, cannot be solred in isolation 

There are two types of measures which public authorities, now 
more deeply conscious of their responsibilities, are endeavour- 
ing to promote : 
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(a) General measures to aid orphans, neglected children, and 
iphildren without proper family support, whose position has 
deteriorated to an alarming extent as a result of wartime and 
post-war famine conditions; 

ih) Social services for young workers and for workers’ 
ehildren. 

In China, the protection of ehildren forms part of the Gov- 
ernment’s basic programme. The Manifesto of the First 
JKaomingtang National Congress placed child protection on 
Jt3» same plane as public aducation, and various subsequent 
•statements of policy have reafSrmed this principle. In Alay 
1945, the Sixth Kuomingtang National Congress adopted a 
statement urging among other things, that the employment of 
child workers at night or in hazardous or strenous occupations 
should be prohibited.^ During the war, under the pressure of 
orgeat needs, this part of the Government’s programme was 
developed to the greatest possible extent. The Social Adminis- 
trative Planning Board, which is under the Ministry of Rccial 
Affairs, s“t up several committees in 1941 for the purpose of 
working out n national social policy, and among them, a Child 
Welfare Committee. 

The Social Belief Act of 1943 made provision, among other 
* matters, for the setting up of infants’ homes and children’s 
JuHues, vocational schools, maternity clinics and vocational 
guidance services. An ex]>erimental relief institution has been 
ftBtablished in Chungking, comprising a hospital and maternity 
ward, a workshop, and special departments for children,- the 
’Bmates are trained to become self-supporting. In 1914, the 
^Nivernment introduced a Bill outlining a comprehensive scheme 
of chad protection, which is based on its demographic policy 
And includes a variety of measures concerning maternity care 
i*nd the care of infants, ehildren of pre-school age and of school 
Atge, workers’ children and young workers, and also neglected 
*nd homeless children. The object of the scheme is to raise the 
■ health and edueational level of ehildren and young persons and 
prepare them for a useful life. The BiU has not yet been 
passed, but the Child Welfare Committee, which helped to draft 
U, made an effort during the war to co-ordinate the activities 

*S^etow, Chapter VIH, under “ BeeonatnicUon cn AuijMSo 
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of private and official bodies, and two organisations — the 
National Association of Eefugee Children and the United China 
Council for the Rescue of Children — ^formed the nucleus of »- 
large-scale child protection campaign. At the end of the war^ 
the Welfare Department of the new Ministry of Social Affaira 
and the provincial departments of social affairs were made res^ 
ponsible for child protection. While some of the provincial 
Governments found it difficult to finance the establishment o£ 
homes for war orphans, the national authorities received valtp- 
able assistance from international relief organisations^ in parti-? 
cular, from the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adr 
ministration and the Chinese Relief and Rehabilitation Admii 
nistration. Together, these two agencies have provided the 
child protection institutions with equipment, food and clothings, 
in addition to which they have carried out their own assistanee 
programmes. The canteens, medical centres, vocational traiiiin®: 
centres, child care centres, etc. set up by CNRRA and.XJNRRA. 
are expected to do more than meet a temporary need ; they pro- 
vide a permanent administrative machinery for carrying onM 
child protection policy. The joint CNRRA-UNRRA. 
ence held in Shanghai in March 194ti considered this question: 
of maintaining continuity and also made various recommenda^ 
tions for the guidance of the Ministry of Social Affai^. 

Under the head of conditions of employment, the Factory 
Act and its regulations impose on the management o£ eertai® 
factories obligations concerning the welfare of workers ami 
their families. Some of these obligations — organisatioir of 
eational facilities, leisure time activities and day nursenes^ 
refer specifically to young workers and workers^ childrerL I® 
1943, regulations were adopted requiring industrial and mimiiiit 
undertakings to set up welfare funds for their employees, «bh 1 
specifying the social services to be maintsamed by these funds, 
including the following, which are of special oonoem to youthc 
dormitories and aceommoMiatian for families, a continuatKW 
school or continuation "day nurseries and recreation roomm 

and playgrounds. Such facilities had been provided before the 
war, in pursuance of the Factory Act requirements, by maipT 
undertakings, partie?ularly in the textile industry, in v’hichr 
large numbers of children and young persons are employed* 

— - j 

*See above, p. 133. 
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' In India, institutions for the protection of children have been 
developed chiefly on a philanthropic basis and, as a rule, by 
jirivate initiative. However, various municipalities have deve- 
loped local schemes for the carrying out of which subsidies are 
provided by the State. In addition the Factories Act lays down 
for undertakings a few obligations concerning the welfare of 
workers, including explicitly the setting up of rest rooms and 
children’s rooms. These provisions have formed a basis for 
the organisation of various medical aid services, even beyond 
the requirements of the law, which some undertakings have 
set up. Moreover, public authorities at various levels — 
central, provincial, and municipal — ^recognise their responsi- 
bility, not only for relieving suffering, a duty which circum- 
stances have rendered more imperative than ever, but also 
for ensuring the physical, intellectual and moral development 
of young people so that they may be prepared to play an active 
part in (he community. Thus, the labour departments that 
have been set up in some provinces have taken the initiative in 
establishing their own welfare centres. In the United Pro- 
vinces, for example, the Labour Department has so far set up 
five welfare centres, in iJheknow and other industrial towus, 
each of which comprises a dispensary, a library, a playroom 
and a gymnasium,- three of these centres include special sec- 
tions for women and children. The municipality of Bombay 
has made special efforts to organise centres for the distribu- 
tion of milk, shark oil meals for children^ and milk is also 
provided for pregnant women. It diotdd also be mentioned 
ttiat the programmes of tlie welfare funds for the coal and 
mica mining industries, set up by the Central Goverumont, 
include provisions for educational and recreational facilities 
which should be of special value to young workers. 

In Ceylon, provision is made for the protection of children 
tmder the Poor Law Ordinance, which requires local authori- 
ties to relieve and assist orphans and children below a pres- 
cribed age, of poor parents who are not able to maintain them, 
to obtain for them educational facilities and industrial train- 
and to erect and maintain school buildings and orphanages 
M this purpose- The Orphanages Ordinance provides for the 
and control of orphanages and for the making of 
grants for the care and mamtenance of children, 
moreover, a number of voluntary agencies which 
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provide for the care and protection of children and yonng 
persons. 

It appears likely, however, that most of the measures taken 
for the protection of children and young persons, whether by 
voluntary associations or by the social services of local autho- 
rities or by employers, will be absorbed in general social secu- 
rity schemes as these are developed. In this way they can be 
organised so as to benefit the whole juvenile population and 
not merely a few privileged sections. 

Social services of this kind need a highly trained staff. Since 
most Asiatic countries lack the necessary personnel and have 
but few institutions for training social workers, special measures 
are required. This point was emphasised in several of the 
resolutions adopted by the joint GNREA-UNRRA Conference in 
March 1947. 


Administration 

When, at its 27th Session (Paris, 1945), the International 
Labour Conference drew up a comprehensive plan for the 
protection of children and young workers, the interdependence 
of the various parts of this plan was stressed on several occa- 
sions. The Conference adopted a resolution stating that ‘'an 
adequate and co-ordinated framework of law and adininisti*a- 
tion is essential for the application by Governments of the 
broad social policies necessary for the full protection of child- 
ren and young persons The resolution calls attention to the 
importance of organising competent, specialised services to 
administer the proposed social programmes'^ and of putting into 
executibn ^‘the various parts of the unified national programme 
, . . in an integrated manner’ 

^ Although few as yet, the attempla to set up administrative 
bodies specialising in child protection so far made in Asia are 
worth noting. In several cases administrative action has been 
tkken for a special and limited purpose; for example, ‘‘pro- 
tectors*^ have been appointed, as previou^y mentioned, to ad- 
minister the laws and regulations for the protection of mui tsai 
irflevferal ifalayan territofiesj similar measures have been taken 

\ , ■ f ■ I ■ r . ■ 

*BesoItitjpn concerning the protection of children and young workerai 
paragraph 34. 
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in the mnnieipality of Shanghai. Sometimes such specialised 
administrative agencies, although afforded ample scope foi* 
action, deal with general social problems but not with labour 
problems strictly so called. This is the case, for example, with 
the welfare activities of the labour departments in Indian 
provinces 

An example of an administrative body specialising more ex-^ 
elusively in child labour problems is to be found in the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the Philippines; the Inspection Division 
includes a Women’s and Children’s Section. It seems, how- 
ever, that the duties of this section are restricted to the execu- 
tive supervision of conditions of employment and that the more 
general problems in the field of education and assistance are 
outside its scope. 


The problems concerning ttie labour of children and young 
persons obviously call for serious consideration, for the future 
depends on the start in life given to them. It is undeniable 
that ih Asia, where the basic problem, that of premature em- 
ployment, is still only partially solved, if at all, it is in respect 
of measures of a general character for the protection of young 
persons that a programme of immediate action would be parti- 
cularly desirable. 

The placing of the question of the employment of children 
and young persons on the agenda of the Asiatic Begional Con- 
ference to be held in China in 1048 therefore seems opportune. 
Naturally, there can be no question of duplicating the work 
accomplished at the General Conference, which has made a com- 
prehensive survey of these problems and drawn up the main 
Im^ of policy to be pursued. It is rather a question of inter- 
preting and adapting this general plan to the actual conditions 
in Asia and of initiating action which may lead by successive 
Stages to the standards desired by all the States Members. 

However, the grouiad to be covered is so extensive that it may 
'im necessary to deal more particularly with one basic questioiv 
pronnd which other problems could be grouped. This might 
as follows: 
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The regulation of admission of children and young persons 
to employment in different fields of economic activity, the effec* 
tive enforcement of the necessary regulations, including the 
organisation of the administrative services for the purpose, witb 
due regard to the existing conditions in Asiatic countries 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Disteibution of Women Workers 

A larg'e proportion of women workers in Asiatic countries arc 
employed in agriculture, either in family undertakings or as 
jpaid workers. Thus in 1939, in the Philippines, 43.2 per cent. 
<iOf women workers were engaged in agricultural occupations. 
In India, according to the Census for 1931, nearly 29 million 
women were engaged in the “exploitation of animals and vege- 
tation”, out of a total occupied female population of nearly 
49 million. On tea, coffee, and rubber plantations, women 
workeis form 45, 40, and 25 per cent, of the workers respecti'veJy ; 
in the Assam tea gardens the number of female workers in 
1943-44 was 249,813, while the number of male workers was 
249,871 Except in the case of rubber plantations, recruitment 
of labour is made on a family basis, which accounts for the <ion- 
•idereble number of women workers employed on plantations. 

Ceylon, where the position is somewhat similar, the number 
of women workers on estates in 1945 was 48,647 Ceylonese and 
186,406 Indian, while there were 53,533 Ceylonese and 198,924 
Indian male workers. These figures, however, do not taki“ into 
account the coconut, tea and rubber plantations, which do not 
employ Indian immi^ant labour. According to the Report 
of the Commission on Social Services published in February 
Hr 0^ women workers to men workers is about 

100,000 to 200,000 on estates, and 200,000 to 600,000 in under- 
takings other than estates. A considerable number of women 
^^dso employed on rubber plantations in Malaya and ludo- 

of ^omen employed is far from 
ttB^^le. According to a survey of industrial workers made 
|t|( in 1980 by the Ministry of Industries, m 28 cities of 9 
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provinces the number of women in employment was 372,837; 
compared with 372,170 men and 54,905 children; thus women 
formed 46 6 per cent of the total labour force. ^ 

The results of a more recent, although less extensive enquiry, 
carried out in Shanghai in the latter part of 19402, showed, how- 
ever, a higher proportion of women: 85,545 women, or 61 per 
cent, of the total adult labour force, and 53,065 men were em- 
ployed in the 1,582 industrial undertakings covered by the en- 
quiry. It was also found that, in contrast to the situation as 
regards juvenile workers, tJie proportion of women workers was 
Jov\er in the smaller undertakings than in factories (as defined 
by the Factory Act) 

In Indonesia, 31,995 female workers, as compared with 140,718 
male workers, were employed in 1940 in factories covered by 
the 1910 Regulations concerning industrial safety and in fac- 
tories using mechanical motive power and employing more than 
50 persons. They thus formed about 18 per cent, of the total 
labour force employed in the factories In the Philippines, 
267,359 women, or 24 5 per cent of the female labour force, 
were employed in mechanised or manufacturing industries in 
3939 , m 1944, the average was 275,391 out of a total of 2,522,753. 
The employment of women in industry is also increasing iu 
Siam, Biirma, Malaya and Singapore. 

In India, the situation is different According to the 3931 

census, 4,554,426 women were employed in industry (29 per cent. 

of the total number of industrial workers). At the present 

time, they are not emplo>ed mainly in factories covered by 

the Factories Act, although this might have been so in the past. 

In 1939, women^ still formed 13.7 per cent of the total number 

of workers in such factories, but in 1943 they constituted only 

10.8 per cent of the total (265,509 women out of a total Of 

2,436,312 industrial workers), and the position w^ the same in 

1944. Contrary to what might be ^spected, they are not 

employed in large numbers in the cotton textile industrj^ The 

report on conditions of labour in cotton mills, published in 1946 

by the Labour Investigation Committee, shows that in 1914, with 

the exception of three fartories in Cochin State, in which they 

formed 52 per cent, of the total labour force, being employed 

^The fgures exclude 417,602 imclassified in Cautou 

*8ee above, p 141. 

♦Ilieluahig adoleecettt girls between 15 and 17 years of age under the 
heading women 
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as an experimental measure, they were only 26 per cent, of Ihe 
total in the mills surveyed m Coimbatore, 20 per cent, in ^ladura 
and Mysore City, 14 per cent, in Sholapur, 12 per cent, in 
Bombay City, 10 per cent, in Bangalore, 6.6 per cent, in Ahmed- 
abad and in Baroda City, 5.9 per cent, in Bengal, 2.2 per cent, 
in Lahore and 1.3 per cent, in Delhi City. No women were 
employed in the spinning and weaving mills in Madras City. 

In contrast to this situation in the Indian textile industry, in 
other Asiatic countries women workers form the majority of 
the total employed in the industry. The overwhelming im- 
portance of this industry one or two decades ago in the Chinese 
economy and the predominant position which it still occupies in 
spite of the recent development of other industries explain the 
high proportion of women workers to the total industrial labour 
force. Out of 432,940 women workers employed in 1930 in the 
Chinese factories covered by oflSeial statistics, 365,159 worked in 
cotton mills. In 1943, the findings of a sample enquiry carried 
out iu five large textile factories in the Hong Kong area showed 
that women workers formed 70 per cent, of the total labour 
force in the industry. This figure suggests that there was very 
little change during the preceding ten or twelve years, since the 
proportion of women in the textile industry shown by the afore- 
mentioned survey of the Ministry of Industries in 1930 was 67.9 
per cent. The investigations made in 1946 in Shanghai showed 
a preponderance of women workers in the textile industry: 75 
per cent, in cotton spinning, 65 per cent, in woollen spinning, 62 
per cent, in dyeing and weaviog of cotton and wool, and 62 per 
cent, in silk weaving. Silk reeling was not covered by the en- 
quiry, but investigations made in 1930 showed that in China 
mainly women and girls are employed on this process. 

Other industries iu which women form a large proportion of 
the labour force are the tobacco and match industries — 1946 
in Shanghai, 82 per cent, of the total number of adult workers 
employed in the manufacture of cigarettes and 55 per cent, in 
that of matches were wom^. 

Many women in India are also employed in seasonal industries 
which furnish raw materials to the textile industry — cotton gin- 
npng and haling and jute pressing. For instance, the Labour 
fav^tigation Committee, surveying the cotton ginning and 
bfiiSOg industry in 1944, found that in the 66 gkis ahd 42 presses 
#1^ !n the Centaral Provinces and Besrar, 60. S8 per 
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o£ the total labour force were women. For this kind of work, 
69 per cent, of the workers were employed through contractors. 
The drying and packing of tea is another seasonal iiidii'^try 
in which large numbers of women are employed. 

In Ceylon, women workers in industiy are engaged mainly 
in plumbago curing, match and cigarette manufacture*, the 
textile, coir, and fibre industry, stores and mills dealing with 
eopra, tea, rubber, and other plantation products, building 
operations, and domestic service. 

In the Philippines, the great majority of female industrial 
workers were employed in 1939 in embroidery and dressmaking 
(111,180) and in the manufacture of textiles (54,787), mats 
(26,198) and hats (20443). 

Home work affords employment to many women, although it 
is impossible to estimate their number. Arts and crafts (weav- 
ing, hasketmaking, embroidery and laeemaking) arj generally 
carried on in rural districts, but village industries are gradually 
being superseded by industrial home work, which brings! in 
its train all the evils that this form of prod iction too often 
invohes — ^long hours of work, low w^ages, and lack of iecal 
protection In China and also in Indo-Chuia, industrial home 
work includes embroider 3 ’- and lacemaking for export pur- 
poses, in India, mica cutting and splitting, shellac manufac- 
ture, and cigarette manufacture. During the wir family w^ork- 
shop^ were utilised for making articles for the use Q^ the armed 
forces — blankets, textiles, sandals, etc 

A large proportion of the female labour force in Asiatic 
count] ics IS employed in domestic service In India, according 
to the 1931 Census, 8,803,790 women belonged to this cat^uory 
^twiee as many as in industry); in the Philippines, in 1986, 
207,256 women workers (18 8 per cenL of the total female 
labour force) were employed as domestic workers 

In several Asiatic countries, women are frequently engaged 
on work involving considqrable physical strain, such as that 
of carrying loads (mainly in the mining and building 
tries) Very little statistical information is available on this 
subject, except in the <saee of the employment of women in 
mines in India. The figmreis obtained from the enquiry into 
^ conditions of #ork in the coal mining industry undertaken for 
the Labour Investigation Committee in February 1944 show 
an increase in the employment of women on such work between 
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3939 and 1944 from 23,004 to 61,427 (or about 25 per cent, 
of the total labour force employed in 1944). Apart fiom the 
employment of ■women on underground work in mines (li),865 
women in 1944), permitted as a temporary measure during Iho 
war, 'there was an appreciable increase in their employment on 
surface work (13,147 in 1944 as against 4,634 in 19o9) ; in 
1944, women workers formed 34 per cent, of the total labour 

force. 


Matebnitt PaoTEonoN 

The alarmingly high level of maternal and infantile morta- 
lity and morbidity in Asiatic countries is illustrated by the 
estimate that in the Indian provinces 200,000 women die each 
year in childbirth or as a result of pathological pregnancy, and 
that two million women suffer, to a varying extent, from chronic 
disorders due to the same causes.^ The report on the working 
of the Bengal Maternity Benefit Act in 1944 states that in 4,105 
of the eases in which benefit had been granted during the year, 
only 83.1 per cent, of the women and 78.6 per cent, of the 
infants had survived the four weeks following the day of delivery. 
The particular urgency in Asiatic countries of maternity pro- 
tection is amply evident fiom this sikiation. Such proteeiion 
is one of the fundamental problems of women’s emploirmeut 
everywhere. It has hitherto been afforded more or less sporadi- 
cally by philanthropic organisations founded by private initia- 
tive; but by d^ees, and especially in the last few years, the 
question has been given considerable attaition by the public 
authorities, and legislative action on behalf of women workers 
has been taken in a number of countries (such as China, India, 
Ceylon, Indo-China, Indonesia and Malaya). 

Before analysing these provisions, mention should be made 
of the principles which have been adopted by the Internation- 
al Labour Organisation concerning maternity protection. The 
Childbirth Convention, 1919, concerns the employment of 
women before and after childbirth and applies to industiy and 
commerce, with the exception of undertakings in which only 
njembers of the same family are employed. The Convention 
jarohibits the employment of a woman worker daring the 6 

of WooMh Btmojf m3 Vowlotment CMmilfteef 1446. 
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weeks following her confinement and establishes her right to* 
6 weeks ^ leave before her confinement ; during this period she 
is entitled to benefits provided either out of public funds or by 
means of a system of insurance, and also to free attendance bj^ 
a doctor or certified midwife. If she is nursing her child, the 
Convention lays down that she is allowed half an hour twice 
a day for this purpose. Moreover, the Convention projects 
her against dismissal during the prescribed period of absence 
or during a longer period (in the case of illness arising out of 
pregnancy or confinement), the maximum duration of which is 
to be fixed by the competent authority in each country. In 
1921, the International Labour Conference also adopted a 
Recommendation for the purpose of ensuring for women wage 
earners in agriculture protection before and after childbirth 
similar to that provided for women workers in industry and 
commerce under the 1919 Convention. 


The scope of these international regulations is not wide 
enough to provide full protection for women workers, since 
they do not cover all classes of occupations ; in particular, they 
exclude domestic workers, who form the largest occupational 
category in Asiatic countries. Nevertheless, these regulaticiw 
have contributed in a large measure to the development of a 
system of protection for working mothers in many coiuitries, 
although as yet their influence on the continent of Asia is lesa 
marked. Most of the maternity protection laws and regula- 
tions enacted in Asiatic countries differ in important respeeta 
from the provisions of the Convention and none of the eouatriea 
in que<*tion has ratified the Convention. 

The categories of women workers covered by maternity pro^ 
lection regulations in Asiatic countries are even more limited 
than those specified in the international regulations; these 
categories are: workers in factories (China and most of the 
Indian pjrovincesi) ,• workers on plantations (Assam) ; workers 
in mines (Indirna provinces); ^^ooolies’^ (Indonesia). In 
Indo-China, the maternity protection measures cover the 
Asiatic and European (and assimilated) women wage e^irners 
employed in indnstrialy commercial, and mining undertakings 


* Katemity Benefit Acts ate ta force in f oUowing provinces : Aitxm* 

Boibay 

(im), Omtraa Provinces (1930), BelM (1987), Madras (1934), Pnniab 
(1943), Sind f 1939), and the TTnited Provinces (1938); tte States of 
Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad, Indore and Mysore have similar Acts# 
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Asiatic women (and women assimilated to them) emploj'-ed 
ns contract labour in agricultural undertakings. In some of 
the British territories in Asia the law applies to all Asiatic 
women wage earners except domestic workers. In Ceylon, the 
Jaw applies to all women workers in mines, estates, shops, and 
factories where 10 or more persons are employed; it has gene- 
rally been found that the regulations are complied with more 
'Closely on the estates than in mines and factories 

In only a few cases does the period of maternity leave for 
women workers exceed a total of 8 weeks (generally, 4 weeks 
and 4 weeks after confinement). It is, however, inte- 
resting to note that for women workers in the Indian mining 
industry^ where the prohibition of underground employment 
was suspended in 1943 in order to meet emergency needs, 
the period was extended by the Mines Maternity Benefit (Am- 
endment) Act, 1945, to 10 weeks before and 6 weeks after 
4 Jonflnement. In Ceylon, the period is 6 weeks (2 before and 
4 after confinement). 

In many Asiatic countries women workers are protoetcJ 
against dismissal on the termination of their contract during 
the period of legal maternity lease. On the other hand, they 
are seldom effectively protected against dismissal as a result 
of pregnancy, a serious risk owing to the legal obligation placed 
upon the employer to paj all or part of the w'oman’s wage 
daring her maternity leave. The Ceylonese regulations pro- 
tect the rights of women workers dismissed during the 5 months 
preceding confinement. 

Owing to the absence of an adequate general system of public 
health services or health insurance, Asiatic laws and regula- 
tjoae seldom provide for the enfoi cement of the right of women 
workers to free attendance by a doctor or certified midieife «s 
laid down in the 1919 Convention. These laws and regulations, 
however, contain some significant provisions . in the Indian pro- 
vinces of Sind and Assam, the hfatemity Benefit Acts impose 
an obligation on employers to provide medical aid free of 
■diarge, in addition to cash benefit. The United Provinces and 
Bihar Acts provide for a bonus to be paid in addition to mater- 
nity benefits if nse is made of the services of a qualified medical 
jSSBHstitioner; they also provide for the appointment of health 
To encourage women employed in the minihg iu- 
to obtain adequate assistanoe at the tiihe of confinement, 
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the Indian Mines Maternity Benefit Buies, 1943, issned under 
section 6 ol the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941, provide for 
the payment of an additional bonus to the women entitled to 
maternity benefits* it they utilise the services of a qualified 
imdwife or other qualified persons and are not otherwise en- 
titled to these ser\iees free ol charge. 

In some Asiatic countries, however, well-developed public 
health and maternity care services exist. Thus in Ceylon, there 
is a general system of public health services, and the attendance 
at childbirth by a qualified midTOfe extended in 1945 to more 
than half the total number of births in the island. Special 
provision is also made in the Materiaity Benefits Ordinance for 

alternative benefits'^ in special eases, consisting of provision 
of a lying-in room for confinement for a period of not less than 
10 days, and sufficient food during such period j the services of 
a midwife at confinement ; and reduce i benefit in cash equal 
to about half the full benefit ^ Free public health services 
p*'oviding maternity care are also in operation in the IVench 
Establi^.hments in India and m Tndo-China. 

One of the features common to the Asiatic laws and regula- 
tions concerning maternity protection is that the employer is 
requiied to bear the expense of maternity benefits, that is, of 
paying wages, or benefits forming a specified proportion of the 
wage, during the period of legal maternity leave. This system 
has proved difficult to enforce, and when enforced has in prm*- 
tiee worked to the disadvantage of women. 

The decline in the number of women workers in India has 
often been attributed in the annual reports of the Central 
floverument on the application of the Indian Factories Act, 
Ob well as in the reports on the application of the Maternity 
Benefit Acts of the various provinces, to the reluctance of em- 
ployers to employ persons who are subject to special provisions 
involving a certain amount of additional responsibility Th(- 
womeu^s organisatioins of India have on several occasions called 
attention to the effect of this system on the employment of 
women. As stated in Professor B. P Adarkar's Beport on 
Seidfh imurctnee for Industrial Workers, published by the 

the naodel emtro of Kalutaxa, m per eeat. of tlie 
leeeiTed trained assistance, while Ho per cent, of the mothers oad received 
ante^natal care; their maternal mortality rate declined from 22*9 in 
te M in 1946. The rate for the whole wland was 16-2 in 194^ 
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Govermnent of India in 1944, wMch recommended that allow- 
ances under a social insurance scheme should be substituted 
for benefits paid by the employer, certain employers, in their 
efforts to cut down costs, resort to methods which are con- 
trary to the interests of women workers. In some cases, 
they try to reduce the number of women workers and prefer to 
employ men or children; in other cases, tliey discharge preg- 
nant women as soon as their condition is known; employers 
Jjave also been known to engage single women or widows in pre- 
ference to married women. On the other hand, women work- 
ers, for fear of dismissal, sometimes refrain from claiming the 
benefits 1o wliieli they are legally entitled. Oases ha've been 
known of employers who pay their women workers wages so 
low that the expense involved in maternity protection is in 
effect passed on to the employees. 

These drawbacks have been noted wherever emplu;ver 5 are 
required to bear the expense of maternity leave, and it is to 
meet this situation that the 1919 Convention expressly mentions 
that allowances paid to women during this period should be 
provided either by public funds or by a social insurance fund. 

Solutions to this difficulty in accordance with the principles 
on which the decisions of the International Labour Conference 
are based are being considered by some of the Asiatic countries 
whieh had hitherto accepted the principle of employers^ liabi- 
lity* La India, the Workmen’s State Insurance Bill preludes 
for maternity insurance allowances for 6 weeks befor^^ and 6 
weeks after childbirth, eonformin'Sj to the requirements of the 
Convention, and the Labour Investigation Committee has sug- 
gested that women employed on plantations should receive the 
same benefits. In Ceylon, the Commission on Social Services 
recently proposed a maternity insurance scheme, under which 
'daily allowances would be paid for 6 weeks at the full rate of 
wages, subject to a maximum limit of 40 rupees a week. 

Obviously, in Asia as elsewhere, effective maternity protec- 
tion, saf guarding both the health and the economic interests 
of women workers, could be most satisfactorily developed with- 
in the framework of a social security scheme. Nevertheless, 
until it is possible to organise such schemes, the situatioii 
n%ht provisionally be dealt with by the adoption of a suggestion 
made by the 2nd Conference of American States Members of 
tShe ^temational Labour Organisation, ^ee the existo^ cq^pdi-* 
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Horn in some of the Latin American countries are comparable 
to those in Asia. This suggestion is to grant maternity allow- 
ances which would be financed by a public fund provided from 
taxes imposed on undertakings '^at a rate based upon the total 
workijjg force, male and female, so as to avoid establishing a 
direct relation between the engagement of a woman worker 
and the payment of contributions for maternity benefits*’.’^ 

The care of infants and young children creates everywhere 
a difficult problem for working mothers, which in Asiatic coun- 
tries is intensified by the high birth rate. To solve it, women 
have often Iried bringing their younger children with them to 
the factory, a custom which obviously can be very detrimental 
to the children’s health and safety. lienee the adoption of 
measurfs to ])rovide creches and day nurseries in und^'rtakings 
whicli employ a large number of *women The C'hinesc Factory 
Regulations lay down that establishments employing women 
shall provide a room for nursing and, if possible, a crfeche with 
nurses for the care of infants, and they prohibit the entrance 
of children to the factory. One of the first administrative 
orders for enforcing these Factory Regulations related to 
factory creches. The legislation of several other countries 
empowers the competent authorities to require employers to 
establish a creche for the children of women workers, e.g.^ 
Malaya and Borneo. The Indian Factories Act, 1934, also 
empowers the provincial Governments to make rules requiring 
that in factories where more than 50 women are employed 
a suitable room shall be reserved for the use of children under 
€ years of age. (The Burmese Factories Act contains similar 
provisions.) In the province of Bombay there were 127 factory 
esr&ehes in operation in 1943, and many of the factories also 
provided milk, clothes, soap, and medical aid to the children, 
as well as educational facilities. It should be noted that, as 
vegsadB women workers in mines, the CJentral Government has 
already made it compulsory, by the Mines Creche Rules, 3946, 
xmder section 30 of the Indian Mines Act, to provide creches 
In mining -undertakings in accordance with the standards pres- 
cribed in the Rules, and to have the children attending the 
ersehe medically examined regularly. Except on the estates, 

* Second Conference of tlie American States which are Members of the 
Inteaniational liabour Organisation (Havana, 1930), JBeoord of Prooeedfc 
ing» (Montreal, 1941 >, p. 233. 
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few employers in Ceylon have taken the initiative in settings 
up ei’oehes; the number in 194:5 was 671. In other eoantri^j. 
too, ereehes are frequently provided on plantations on which 
women are employed, even where employers are not legaUy 
bound to do so. The standards of sanitary and labour welfare 
services on the plantations vary considerably. The recent 
survey made b\ the Labour Investigation Committee in India 
showed that most often the sanitary conditions were unsatis- 
factory, and the Committee recommended that employers should 
be required by law to maintain well-defined standards. 

The provision and proper maintenance of creches are cer- 
tainly questions which affect the welfare of children as much 
m that of mothei^ who have to work and look after their 
children at the same time. The general introduction of this 
amenity would be a valuable contribution to the improvement 
of the position of women, as the creche would enable the many 
girls who have to look after the youngest children in the family 
to attend school. There is no doubt that the lack of creches in 
sufficient numbers is one of the reasons for the poor school 
attendance among girls. It is necessary, however, to organise 
the provision of creches with sufficient care, and it would be 
desirable that such organisation should take the form of a col- 
'lective social service for the entire working population rather 
than be confined to workers in the larger \mdertakings. 

jinolher important problem of maternity protection i$ 
prevent the employment of pregnant women on taslm which 
might be detrimental to their health. In some Asiatic coun- 
tries, laws and regulations have been adopted for this purpose; 
these are mentioned later. 

in concluding the above survey of the various maternity' 
protection measures for women workers in Asiatic countries, 
it must be noted that all the measures mentioned have seldom* 
been adopted in any single country. But the need for im- 
proving and supplementing the existing legislation has been 
recognised, even though action has so far been rather lialtni&« 
A maternity protection prograynme for these countries shonlS* 
Inditde the following important points: 

} 

( 1 ) The strengthening of legislation entitling th« worker 
t»**|j»temty leave with the asstiranee of holdrng her 30 b; 

' ti}*The aettiSag «p of a systto el instead ■<>£. 
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wages during maternit}' leave, -vvitliiii the framework of a social 
security system; 

(3) The seftiiio up of health ^^orviees which are sufiEicieiitly 
developed to ensure the supervision of pregnant wminen workers 
and the provision of obstetrical attendance in proper Iiealtb 
«conditions,^ 


Heautic Protection 

In Asia, social legislation has evolved on much the same lines 
as in western countries several decades earlier, and the first 
regiuations coueeruing employment were enacted to alford 
protection to women and children With the adoption of gene- 
ral measures for seeiiring humane conditions of work for work- 
ers oi both sexes and of all ages, some of this special legisla- 
tion now been replaced, or else the differences which still 
exist between the regulations in force for men and for adult 
women relate onl} to matters of detail and are too slight to 
be taken into consideration in this brief survey. This is the 
<3ase, ni particular, as regards regulations which restrict work- 
ing hours and fix the workers’ right to a weekly rest. There 
are, however, two questions ou which Asiatic legislation makes 
special provision for the health protection of adtilt women 
workers: night work and industrial health and safety. 


Night Work 

The International Convention of 1919 (which replaced an 
•earlier Convention adopted at Berne in 1906) laid down definite 
steitdards as regards night work Either by direct ratificatioa 
(India) or by extension to non-metropolitan territories (British 
territories" in Asia, Indo-China, and Indonesia) of ratifications 
t)y the metropolitan country, the 1919 Convention concerning 
night work of woom in industry has had far-reaching eifects 
in a large number of Asiatic countries. In these countries the 
problem may be said to have be(m solved almost before it became 
.acute. 


2 mid 3 «re djfKuifeRod in more detail in Beport I, TiobUmB 
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The situation is very different, however, in two Asiatic Mem- 
ber States, China and Siam, which have not ratified the Con- 
vention, and apparently also in the Philippines. In China, the 
problem of night work of women is one of long standing, es- 
pecially in the textile industry, where work in shifts is highly 
developed. When the Factory Act was consolidated in 1932, a 
provision was included prohibiting night work of women be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. ; however, the enforcement of this- 
provision was postponed from year to year because of practi- 
cal or technical difficulties, and during the war the imperative 
needs of national defence required suspension of these regnla-, 
tions, as in most of the other belligerent countries. It appears, 
therefore, that this problem is one which will have to be dealt 
with in China when economic and social life can be i^organised 
in normal conditions and, m particular, when shorter working 
hours are fixed, so that tvo shifts not exceeding 8 hours eaeh 
can be included within the time interval authorised by fhe 
Convention. 

No mention is made of the regulation of night work in the 
Philippines in Act No 3071 of 3923, which laid down regula- 
tions concerning many other aspects of the employment o£ 
women and young persons. 

In other Asiatic countries the Convention has often served 
as a guide in the adoption of measures to prevent abuses in the 
employment of women on industrial night work. It leaves to 
the competent authorities considerable latitude in its applica- 
tion; under a special clause in this Convention, India and Siam 
may restrict the application of its provisions to factories as 
defined by the national laws and regulations, and under Article 
85 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, the extension of th^se p^’ovisions to colonies and protec- 
torates may be modified to suit the local conditions. For this 
reason there is considerable variation as to detail in night work 
regulations in Asiatic countries 

In India central legislation on night work applies only to 
the larger factories (using meehaniofel motive power and, as a 
rale, employing 20 or more persons), and night work in small 
mechanised industries and in workshops where only manual 
labour is used, even though n large number of workers are 
!<ttployed, is not generally regulated. In these workshops, in. 
only the provincial authorities have at present power 
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to regulate the conditions of work and protect women against 
night work, most of the workers are reported to be women., 
In some cases these authorities have taken action' for ex- 
ample, the Government of the Central Provinces, which in 
1937 passed an Act on unregulated factories (not covered by 
the Factories Act) that apphes to workshops engaged in the 
manufacture of indigenous cigarettes and of shellac and ijn 
leather tanning, in which 50 or more persons are •employed. 
As Tvas pointed out in regard to the minimum age ^'or admis- 
sion to employment^, the exhnision of the scope of the central 
legislation is being effected by degrees. In revising the Pac* 
tories Act, this point might be dealt with; it will be uo.'essary 
to give greater flexibility to the regulations which al present 
prohibit the employment of women during a specified period 
of 11 hours (from 7 p.m. to 6 a.m.), and to adopt the arrange- 
ment provided for in the Convention, allowing individual 
luadertakings to draw up theii own schedules on condition that 
the night period is at least 11 consecutive hours in duration 
and includes the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. (or 
between 31 p.m and 6 a.m. under an exemption nermitted 
by the i*evised Convention). Such flexibility will inevitably 
be required because of the increasing tendency to reduce the 
hours of work, which will facilitate the organisation of em- 
ployment in three shifts; and it is only proper that two of 
these shifts should be open to women. 

The regulations in this respect in such countries as India, 
Burma. Ceylon, Indo-China, and Malaya generally follow the 
pattern of the Convention, although in some cases the provi- 
sions are stricter; for example, a longer night interval than 
that required by the Convention is in force in the P'reneh 
Establishments in India, where it is fixed between 6 p.m and 
6 a.m. 

On the other hand, when the application of the Night Work 
(Women) Convention, 1919, was extended to Indonesia by two 
Ordinances of 1925, the Governor authorised exemptions in 
addition to those laid down in the Convention. Night work of 
women was permitted in five kinds of industrial occupations 
(sugar factories during the season, fibre and cassava meal fac- 
tories, oil factories, and salt works), provided that the under- 
takings utilising the exemption supplied the Labour Office 

’See Chapter HI, p. 156. 
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wjtO 5 >tatisticai jiiioriiiatioii <it iv<.dlar intervals reg.irdiii^ tiie 
hours of voik and the varies of vomen workers employed at 
nwht In SIX other kinds of woik i)ermits might be arauted 
hy the Labour OflEiee at the leqiiest of the undertaking for a 
>spe(»iScd period of time not exceeding one or two months an 
Ordinance of 1941, the general permanent exemptions were 
abolished in the live occupations for which they luicl been 
authoiised, and instead, the use of the exemption was made 
conditional, as in the occup^-ti^ris of the second group, on a 
permit being obtained by the undertaking from the Labour 
Office for a specified period and in conditions determined in 
each case. 


Health and Safety in Employment 

Various laws and regulations have been adopted in Asiatic 
countries to improve the conditions of work for women em- 
ployed in occupations involving risks of accidents, GX(»essiv 0 
fatigue or occupational diseases, or to prohibit their employ- 
ment in such occupations. These provisions either fix special 
conditions concerning health and safety measures for the pro- 
tection of women engaged in specified occupations or entire- 
IjT prohibit the employme»it of women in certain types o£ ac- 
tivity. 

Health* and safety measures for the protection of women in 
certain occupations — generally in industry— vary from country 
to country. Under the Chinese Factory Act, 1932, in princi- 
ple, women may be employed in factories only after a medi- 
cal examination. In Indo-China, provision is made for fixiuig 
by administrative regulations special conditions for the em- 
ployment of women in unhealthy or dangerous industrial es- 
tablishments The legislation of several non-metropolitfin 
Asiatic territories is of tins type and it conforms to the pattern 
of the regulations in France and in the United Kingdom In 
Ceyhn, for example, the conditions which may be fixed by the 
Governor in Council are specified in great detail and relate, 
among other matters, to safety and health in industrial un- 
clertekingg employing women and the obligations of employ- 

in this respect In some cases, special conditions are fix^d 
tm employment on specified jobs; in Indo-OHna^ the fencing 
of tibe dangerous parts of machines is made a condition for the 
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employment of ^\omen ou those maeliines, and in T^orkplaces 
(shops and aceessorj- premises » as many seats must be pro- 
vided as there are women employed ^ In the Pliilippinos, 
seats must be provided both in mduslrial and in eommeieial 
undertakings. In Ceylon, one seal to every three female «-liop 
assistants must be provided behind the (-oimter, and there 
must be suitable sanitary convenienees for their exclusive 
use. 

It should, however, be added that Asiatic countries often 
preter to prohibit altogether the employment of vomc*n in 
certain occupations, rather than adopt measures to n*giilate 
the conditions of work suitably for them, without restricting 
thmr right 1o employment. In China as well as in India 
{either under the central Factories Act or under provincial 
regtdations) and Burma, tiie employment of adult women is 
gen' r illy prohibited, along witji the employment of children, 
in <»ceui)at]ons which are recognised as involving special risks, 
even ordinary accident risks from machinery which can }>e 
avoided b> carefulness and hy the leaclung of safetv methods. 
One reason why the prohibition of employment is nuicli more 
general than the more complicated method of regulations may 
fee the risk of accidents from flowing garments. Another 
reason is the lack of ade(j(uate vocational training facilities 
for women, whose employment is geueraly confined to un- 
skilh*d occupations. 

Nevertheless, some uuskille<l occupations are most arduous 
and involve serious health risks for women Avhich may be 
easily overlooked, because they are not as obvious as accidents 
from machinery. This applies, for example, to the c'lstom, 
stJH widespread in Asia, of employing women on unloading 
vesaeis in ports and on sorting and loading quaiTie^^ and in 
the mining industry. It mu^t be pointed out, moreover, that 
such work is often undertaken by contractors, and that women 
employed by them are nnproteetecl by lam which would nnply 
to ‘women workers recruited directly by the undertakings eon- 
eerned The miring industry affords an example wljere a 
huge proportion of the surface labour h employed through 
contractors. The Labour Investigation Committee in Indio 

tilt' ease of mb potions women workers, the term may he 

fnterpteted to mean any jnece of tiirnitnre covered with a mat and suit- 
able fdr sitting in the traditional majmci. 
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found that in 1944, 48.5 per cent, of the ‘^coolies’’ were en* 
gif.ged through contractors. 

Underground work m mmes is one of these arduous occupa- 
tions in which, as recently as 10 or 20 years ago, the employ- 
ment of women was 1 airly widespread in Asia. In India, on 
account of poverty and also because of the custom of families 
working together, mmers were often recruited for work under- 
ground in family units. The employment of women on this 
particularly heavy uork has now been abolished by law in aH 
Asiatic countries except Japan.^ However, as a result of urgent 
war needs, the Government of India found it necessary in 1945 
to exempt, as an emergency measure, coal mines in certain 
provinces (Bengal, Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar, and 
Orissa; from the prohibition of emplojunent of women on 
underground work in mines; specified conditions for the em- 
ployment of women were laid down. On 1 February 1946 
the pf^hibitioii %vas again put into force. 

The difficulties that the gradual elimination of the eraj[)loy- 
ment of women on underground work in mines met with in 
India between 1929 and 1938 — ^that of absorbing in surface 
work all the women workers available and the reduction of 
the family income resulting from the unemployment of women 
laid off — show that the prohibition by law of the employment 
of women in other occupations which are almost as arduous 
and in which they are customarily employed is not an effective 
way of affording protection. A constructive policy for guid- 
ing these women workers to other occupations and for provid- 
ing them with the necessary training might lead to a more 
satisfactory solution of the problem. The magnitude of the 
problem and its complexity will be apparent when it is recalled 
that in 1928, when the first measures were about to be taken 
in India for eliminating the employment of women on under- 
ground work in mines, 31,785 women, or 26.9 per cent, of the 
total labour force employed undei^ound, were so employed. 
Some of these workers were re-engaged for underground work: 
during the war, and the problem of finding suitable employment 
for them still remains lo be solved. The Government of 


tJndergroTind Work (Woxnax) CkaiTentioa, 19^3 (No. 45) 
m China, india, Cfeylon, I]ido-Cftdn% Establishments i& 

Malaya (foanner Federated Malay States^ iiohlxm 
Aadah, Trenggaoa and Bnujtd.), and 3^ 
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India Ims eoiiductiMl a dekl study of the sitnaliou in mining 
areas, c>n(l prooi'atnmes to provide training in eottage indus- 
tries, have b<»en drawn up 'W^getable gardens and farms 
which viU provide employmerll for women are being established 
in aome of the coal mining ai^eas 
IJnlil vomen workers are provided with employment more 
suitable for them thaxi heavy work, some steps might be taken 
to ease the burden of work, for the women already' employed in 
occupations involving considerable physical strain. The weight 
of loads carried by women might, for example, be limited, as 
has been done in India by rules enacted under the Mines Act, 
and in the French Establishments in India, It would be desir- 
able to include ail tonus of lieavy work in the scope of protective 
measures for pregnant Avonien The measures adopted in India 
foi the protection of women employed on underground work 
in mines under the wartime exemption — medical supervision 
and maternity leave begimiino lo weeks before childbirth and. 
eoniinning 6 weeks after childbirth — ^provide a clue to the pre- 
caution<! that might be taken in this respect Tn Indo-China^ 
for instance, women may be employed only on light woi*k during 
the last months before and th ' first months after childbirth. 

One administrative measui'c which has proved very useful 
is to recruit personnel to specialise in the handling of problems 
concerning women s work In India, during the war, the Cen- 
tral Goveimment appointed a group of officials to specialise in 
inoblems of industrial welfare and included a Lady Councillor 
in the section dealing with problems peculiar to women workers*. 
A special section for the supervision of conditions of work of 
women and children was set up several years ago under the 
Department of Labor in the Philippines. In Asiatic countries 
which are going through a stage of rapid evolution in their 
labour legislation and social policy, it is essential that women's 
problems should be considered as a whole and in a broad 
context 

TiiE BtOKOMiC SlTUATTON OF WoMEN WoRKEKS 

In 1938, Sir Harold Bulled' concluded his report on labour 
conditions in the East with the statement that the basic prob- 
lems in that region which must assume priority over labbur* 
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problems properly so called are disease, illiteracy, and poverty. 
The female population undoubtedly suffers most from these 
thiee evils. 

Tlie effect*- of childbirth on the iiicicleiiee of morbidity have 
been meutioiu^d above, and an account of the preventive 
measures which have been taken has also been given. The two 
other evils are, to some extent, interdependent. Among the 
numerons reasons why wa^res, which are as a rule low in Asia, 
are still lower for women is tlieir lack of education, which 
deprives many women of xhe elementary knowledge Indispens- 
able for technical training. Am^ther important reason is that 
large numbers of women are engaged in the most poorly orga- 
nised occupations, and that only a small percentage of them have 
joined tlie <M>niparHtivel> few trade unions which have beea 
♦established 

Trade niiioiis are the bulwark of w^age protection in all count- 
ries Yet in ('‘hina, where conditions would seem to be parti- 
-<uila3]> favourable to the organisation of women workers in trade 
unions, since they coustirute more than half the adult labour 
force in factories, their membership in trade unions was for 
long insignificant. At a labour conference called by the Chinese 
Association of Labour in 194r1, it was stated that this association 
eoxnpriaccl 422, 6o0 members, of whom only 22,610 were women 
(5 J5 ]>er (*ent.) ; 2L415 of these women workers were employed 
5n the textile industry^ The instability of the female labour 
f<n*ee, which is even greater than in western countries, is no 
doubt the main reason why women have not become an inte^al 
part of the working community; a sample enquiry made in 
Chungking in 1943 in the textile industry showed that 79 per 
'cent, of the female labour force were under 20 years of age. It 
is estimated that women workers in China remain, on the average, 
barely five or six years in industry. In India registered trade 
ttbions had in 1937-1938 only 14,703 women members out of a 
total membership of 390,112 or 3.7 per cent.; in 1942-1.943 there 
were 25,972 women members out of a total membership of 
685,299, or 3.8 per cent. Yet, in 1939, 13.7 per cent, of the 
"total number of workers in factories were women, and in 1943, 

predae figures ar© not available, it m stated that the parti- 
dqwftgm ox mmn ia the labour nieveaxient has sabstaatia% mereaaed in 
wmm yOnfim m a rwolt oi th® poBer of l^onr 
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they fovmed 10.8 per cent. In Ceylon, the number of women 
heionging to trade unions wa^ 40,201 m 1946 Tlieir wage 
rates in trades for which wages boards have been set up range 
from 70 per cent, of men'* rates in the plumbago teide to 89 
per cent, in the rubber evnort trade. 

A few examples will illustrate the extent of illiteracy among 
w<vmen. An enquiry made in Chengtu m China, in 1944, 
showed that only 10.5 per cent, of the female population were 
literate, whereas the figure for the male population was 60*7 
per cent. In India, according to a report published in 1933 
by the Board of Education, entitled Education in India in 
1935-36, the number of i’cmale scholars attending recognised 
insticuiions of all kinds was 1,748,920, as compared with 
11,354.846 male scholars, a ratio ot about 1 to 6, In 1941, figures 
liubllsUed by the Department of Education show that 52 women 
per 1,000 were literate, as compared with 195 per 1,000 for 
men. However, in certain provinces where special efforts have 
been made to improve the education of girls, this difference is 
less marked. An official report on the progress of education 
in the Bombay Presiden(*v between 1937 and 1942 showed that 
in 1942, 4.89 per cent, of the female population were enrolled 
in recognised schools, as compared with 12.62 per cent, of the 
male population (490,337 girls and 1,364,944 boys), a ratio of 
about 2 to 5. In llysore State, the school attendance figures 
for 1946 were 35.4 per cent, for girls, 74.6 per cent, for bo^s^ 
and daring the year 1945-46 the number of adult women ta,ught 
to read and write was only 3,110, as against 86,786 men. There 
is the same considerable difference in the education of girls 
and of boys m Indo-China. Statistics for the two sexes sepA* 
ratdy are not available for the country as a whole, btit a lo^t 
enquity made in 1938 in a town in the north of Annam 
tmtly good educational facilities — PhU-qnang — showed th&t 
03a|y 12 per cent of the total number of school-going ehildirepf 
were girls ; the proportion of women wh6 coujd read the phone- 
tic script was 2.8 per cent., as compared with 3S.? per cent 
for men. Although the sittia 1 i 9 ipi is better In the Prenoh BiS- 
tablishments in India, where there Afe mi(>re extensive edtica* 
tibaal facilities, it is far from btang satisfactory so far as the 
girb are eoncemed; jih girls formed only 2Z per cent of 
those attending sciooL In Indonesia, the figures for “^949 
show that 2.2 p^ cent, of the mdigenous female population 
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< 30 old read and write, as against 10.8 per cent, of the male 
population. 

There are, liowcner, signs of a change for the better in this 
situation Plans tor reconstruction and declarations of policy 
made by the Governments of various Asiatic countries, and also 
by trade unions, take account of the urgent need for improve- 
ment in this respect. For example, the scheme for a national 
system of universal, eompulsoiy, and free education proposed 
by the Educational Advisor to the Government of India and 
the comprelieiisive plan for cdneational development drawn up 
by the Central Advisory Board of Ecluccition apply to airls and 
boys on an otjual footing. In provinces in which the educational 
system is being reformed, it K rK>t only the general education 
of girls, but also theii teehnieal training, that is engaging the 
attention of the authorities In Bombay, for example, the 
Vocational Education Advisory Committee appointed in 193S 
recommended in its first report that special impetus should be 
given to the vocational training of girls, and, among the basic 
crafts for which training facilities should be set up, thf» Com- 
mittee mentioned various women’s trades* spinning, weaving, 
and homecraft. It was announced in 1946 that 23 industrial 
schools for girls would soon be opened in the Punjab, almost 
one for each district. Plans prepared by the Government 
of India for the resettlement of demobilised men and women 
have given an impetus to vocational training for women. The 
Department of Labour has organised for demobilised Indian 
servicewomen training centres for domestic service, commercial 
occupations, semi-professional occupations, and social services. 
Mention should also be made of measures which have been 
in operation for some years for improved training for women 
for nursing and midwifery. A scheme of vocational training 
is being developed in the coal mining areas as part of the wel- 
fare programme of the Coal IVIiues Labour Welfare Fund. 
Demonstration centres are being set up to train women in such 
handicrafts as spinning, weaving, and basket making. It is 
expected that at a later stage, the sale of these products will 
be organised on a co-operative basis. Such schemes might well 
draw women av^y from the heavy work of loading and sorting 
to more suitable occupations, withoni the imposition of 
mf reskwtiona 

Iphe of e^inirtifiy, whiedt h one of the tenets of 

* * 
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tke National Bevoiatioa in China, Im ioiind cjscpression in the 
efforts made to spread education among girls and to encourage 
their attendance at the \arious types of schools, which are open 
to boys and girls alike. Vocational training for industry is 
generally oi'ganised by the factories themselves for both male 
and female w^orkers; however, a number of public industrial 
schools have been opened, some of which train workeis for 
industides lu which women are generally employed iu large 
numbers — ^for example, the silk industry. 'There are Tuore girls 
in higher educational insiitutions than in primary schools; in 
Chengtu where, as already mentioned, the literate women were 
a sixth of the total literate working ]>opulHtion in 1944, enrol- 
ments for the university year 194445 showed that 30 per cent, 
of the new students wei*e girls, 

Jt should also he remembered that the Chinese Factory Act, 
the Minimum Wage Act, and the 1947 Constitution all uphold the 
principle of equal pay for equal work as between men and 
women. Notwithstanding the small membership of i^omen In 
trade unions, the unions have often supported the equal pay 
principle in their declarations of policy. The principle of equal 
pay for equal work is also included in the fundamental rights 
accepted for the proposed Constitution for India, to which re- 
ference has already been made.i 
Legislation on the lines of the Indian Government Bill at 
present under consideration to promote minimum wage fixing 
by the provincial Oovernmoiits for various ill-organised indus- 
tries (e.g.y woollen carpet weaving and shawl making, rice mills, 
tobacco manufacture, plantations, and mica works) would 
benefit the women workers who form a large proportion of the 
labour force in Asiatic industries. 


The position of women worke;ns in Asiatic countries has 
certainly improved considerably in recent years. Progress 
continues to be made^ although the pace differs from one 
country to another. Many of the difficulties encountered by 
the women workers in these countries in securing emplojunent, 
in extending the sphere of their economic activity, and in 


*See p. S3. 
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obtainiug equit^ible rates of wages are due largely to obstacl^^ 
raised by tradition and conv**ntion, whose'' effects persist not- 
withstanding declarations to the contrary in political Consti- 
tutions. It is hardly possible m a sliort chapter of a report 
of a general character to analyse all these causes one by one, 
or to suggest methods by which the special diiSeiilties of women 
workers in each country might be mitigated or overcome. A 
selection has had to be made of some problems of general in- 
terest which are common to ail these countries. A survey of 
this kind might appear suporfieial because of its restricted 
character. Nevertheless, a concerted study of problems com- 
mon fo women workers in Asiatic countries might be useful at 
a time when the politieal structure of many of these countries 
is being recast. 

Prom the foregoing brief survey of the social policy in force 
in Asiatic countries as regards the legal protection of women 
workers, and of problems which can be solved only by further 
legal or administrative action, it will be apparent that if the 
agenda of the First Asiatic Eegional Conference to be held in 
China in 1948 were to include a comprehensive study of the 
lUroblems of women's work, an impetus would be given to the 
adop^on of such further measures to promote the welfare of 
women workers 

The following questions, in particular, might be studied: 

(1) Methods of maternity protection; 

(2) Measures to promote the general education and vocational 
training of women to enable them to make their full contribu- 
tion to the national economy and add to the family income, 
while steps are taken to open to them in increasing measure 
occupations other than those involving rough and heavy wort 
in whiclwmany of them are still engaged; 

(3) Measures necessary for the protection of the health of 
women workers who are still employed on heavy work; 

(4) Adequate administrativf arrangement for giving Cffee* 
to a policy designed to promote the employment of womm bi 
accordance with the above proposals. 
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CONDITIONS OP WOEK IN INDUSTRY 


Substantial progress has been made in the promotion of 
labour legislation in Asiatic countries in the last two decades* 
In assessing this adrance, it has to be borne in mind that the 
greater part of this legislation deals with the conditions of em- 
ployment in comparatively large in4ustrial undertakings and 
that as yet only a very small proportion of the total working po- 
pulation is employed in such undertakings. An accoum; of the 
, legislation in force in Asiatic countries considered with refer- 
ence to the decisions of the International Labour Conference ip 
given in the Office report on item III of the agenda. The follow- 
ing brief survey of the regulation of the conditions of wtrfc in 
industry generally is included in the present Report foS* tli* 
sake of convenience in considering the subject of labour iioliey 
as a whole. 

During the decade following the establishment of the Nation- 
al Government in Nanldng in 1927, various efforts were made 
in China to biuld up a code of modern labour legislation, and 
tihe Central Bureau of Factory Inspection was established The 
WbJ* was interrupted by the serious dislocation caused by the out- 
break of Sino- Japanese hostilities in July 1987. Not until 1.40, 
when the hCniStiy of Social Affairs was brought under* the con- 
trol of the Esecutivo Yuan, was it possible again to take up 
the programme of labour legislation, ^though in the interven- 
ing months regulations were iseue^ to prohibit strikes and lock- 
outs and to prescribe the conditions to which’ the trade unions 
as weU as other public bodies should conform during the emergen- 
cy. A detailed statement laying down the labour policy to be pur- 
sued during the period of post-war reconstruction ‘was adopted 
by the Kuomingtang National Congress in May 1945. Refer- 
ence is made to this statement in the last Chapter of this Report. 
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A large number of measures for tbe regulation of the con- 
ations of work on plantations, and in factories, mines, and 
public utility services such as communications, have been adopt- 
^ed in India. Sir Harold Butler, in setting down his impres- 
sions after his visit to India and other countries in thei East, 
observed ,that in India “the regulation of working conditions 
so far as large factories are concerned is... fairly advanced — 
more so perhaps than in any other Asiatic country^', and that 
these conditions “do not compare unfavourably with those i]i 
many European countries Before 1920 a policy of non-inter- 
vention ill labour matters was usually pursued by the public 
^authorities, in the Centre as well as in the provinces, but since 
-then tbe situation has changed considerably. The change may 
be attributed to several factors: the iinpaet of the two World 
Wars; the regular participation by full delegations from India 
in the annual International Labour Conference, the stimulus 
thus provided to the development of the workers^ as well as 
employers ^ organisations and the discussion year after year in 
the Central Legislature of the decisions of the International 
liahour Conference; the provision made in the Constitutional 
«&rms of 1&19 and 1935 for the representation of workers" 
* leonployers' interests in the various legislative bodies; and 
Ae wtion taken to implement the recommendations of the 
"Koyal Commission on Labour in India, which made investiga- 
“iioujs into the conditions cf life and work of the industrial 
workers in the country and made recommendations for their 
amelioration in its Report published in 1931. In pursuance of 
a ireeommendation made by the (tripartite) Indian Ijaboiir 
<3cmfei«nce, the Government of India appointed the Laboui* Tn- 
VBsligation Committee in February 1944, to enquire into condi- 
Haons m different industries in the country, in order to obtain 
, adequailje data for the preparation of social security measures. 
jDetailed surveys of conditions on plantations and in a large 
number of industries were made by the Committee, and its 
jtodings have baen publislffed during the past two years Pro- 
giosals for legislation based on some of these surveys are at 
ipeemaft under consideration. 

In 1939. Siam introduced a Factories Act, coveriiig privately 
. .Dwnted iactories and workshops of the types specified in a list 
ca^ be extended by Royal Decree. a factory can be 

mBt uj^ 01 ? enlarged, it is necessary to obtain ^licence, Act 
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lays dowu general principles as to safety and hygiene at the 
workplace and provides for the notification of accidents. 

The provisions of the Indian Factories Act and other legis- 
lative measures concerning labour were applicable to Burma 
until it was separated from India in 1937, hut they remained on 
the Burmese Statute Book after the separation. A comprehen- 
sive review of labour legislation is now being undertaken tinder 
the direction of the Labour Department of the Burmese Govern- 
ment. 

As in India, labour legislation in Ceylon has in the past 
•dealt mainly with specific needs of certain sections of the work- 
ing population. Except for one or two general Ordinances 
like the Service Contracts Ordinance, much of the earlier legis- 
lation related to immigrant labour employed on estates. Since 
1931, however, legislation has been wider in scope and has been 
applied to workers in general. The legislation makes provision 
for the regulation of contracts of hire and service and of the 
employment of women, young persons and children, the regis- 
tration of trade unions, industrial conciliation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, maternity benefits, minimum wages, the regulation 
of working conditions in shops, and the protection of the health 
and working conditions of industrial workers. There are also 
a number of Ordinances dealing with the special terms of em- 
plo3Tnent of Indian immigrant workers. Legislative provision 
has also been made to give effect to 16 international labour Con- 
ventions ratified by the United Kingdom Government and ex- 
tended to Ceylon 

Three sets of regulations at present govern conditions of 
work in Indo-China The oldest, dating back to 1927 and fre- 
■quently amended since, deals with contract labour. It defines 
th«S6 workers’ conditions of employment and the services — 
housing, clothing, food, medical care, etc. — ^to be provided 
by the employer, and also the methods of recruitment and re- 
patriation of the workers and their obligations towards the em- 
ployer. The other two seta of r^mlations are similar to the 
jfirst in many, but not all, respects. A Decree of 1936, since 
amended, applies to Indo-Chinese and assimilated Asiatic wor- 
Imrs ; and a Decree of 1937 (also amended) applies to European 
and assimilated (including Chinese) workers. This complex 
Systffln is now in proee® of revision, and drafts for new labour 
•and social security regulations, prepared by a special miaaon 
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‘ whicli visited Indo-China early in 1946, are being ofin- 
sidered by a committee. They comprise a draft Labour Code, 
which would apply the prmciples of the French Labour Code 
uniformly to all the groups of workers covered, and a prelimi- 
nary study of the existing possibilities of introducing a system 
of social security on an insurance basis, with suggestious as to- 
the risks to be covered in the first stages of organisation. 

As in several other parts of the region, labour legislation, in 
Indonesia had its early beginnings in measures taken to protect 
labour employed on the plantations. Where penal sanctions 
were in force, the conditions of employment of the workers con- 
cerned were carefully controlled and supervised. Indeed, those 
conditions tended to set the standard for the other workers. In 
‘ his report to which reference has been made above, Sir Harold 
Butler observed that “apart from the fact that he is working 
tmder contract and is not therefore free to leave his employ- 
ment, the estate worker in the Outer Provinces enjoys consider- 
ably better conditions in respect of he^th, housing, hours of 
work and security of wage payment than is usually the ease for 
the industrial worker”. The regulation of the conditions of 
work in industrial undertakings was, however, still at au early 
stage in the years preceding the Second World War when the 
report was written, but, as the author remarked, “from the 
absence of legislation it should not be concluded. . . that condi- 
tions in the larger factories under European management were 
generally defective”. On the other hand, in medium-sized and 
small factories and in workshops the conditions were none too 
good. As will be apparent, however, from the information pre- 
. sehted in the different chapters of this Eeport, a series of 
measures for the amelioration of the conditions of labour gene- 
rally were taken in Indonesia during the years 1934-1942, and 
on the eve of the Japanese invasion this programme was weU 
under way although the war prevented its completion. 

Conditions of work in factories and mines and on plantations 
in Malaya have been regulated by a series of labour ordiuarjces 
iasned since 1884, which were codified in 1912. Th>=* employ- 
ment of large numbers of immigrant Chinese and Indian labonr- 
' ers on plantations and in mines has, however, prt^uteil a 
l^eoial problem. Special measures, such as the appoinianent 
HjOt m <^eial to look after the interests ci Ihe Ohittese workers 
ibis mstatiltioaa of a s^ystem of dosft etwtdiiiistiou Stor 
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Agent of the Government of India in Malaya in respect of the 
protection of the Indian workers, have been taken to deal ^vitli 
this problem. 

As win be seen below, the Philippine Government al?o adopt* 
ed a programme of labour legislation before the Second World 
War, with a view to ameliorating the condition of the workers.! 


Hooes of Woek 

According to the Chinese B'aetory Act, as consolidated ill 
1932, the hours of work for adults may not exceed 8 a day, al- 
though in the ease of force majeure or emergencies they may be 
extended to 12 a day, provided, however, that such overtime does 
not exceed 46 hours a month. A rest period of 30 minutes 
after a period of 5 hours of continuous work is provided, as also 
a weekly day of rest as well as the cessation of work on public 
holidays, with regular wages. These provisions have not yet 
been enforced, however. A study made in 1937 by the Social 
Affairs Bureau of the Shanghai Municipality showed that in- 
dustrial workers in Shanghai often worked 11 hours a day. 

The war had, of cohrse, the effect of prolonging the working 
day. Enquiries made in 1 944 by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs showed that during the emergency 
the hours of work were so long as to impose a great strain on 
the workers. The consequence was that diminishing returns set 
in, in the form of absenteeism, frequent turnover, and an increas- 
ing number of accidents. For example, in Chungking the largCP 
textile factories worked as a role two daily shifts of 12 hours 
each, and the larger engineering establishments, 114 hours a day, 
of which 24 hoxurs were regarded as overtime. In the other fac- 
tories the working day averaged 10 hours (it was generally 
longest, 12 hours, in the flour mills, and shortest, 8 hours, in 
the printing establishmeuts) , but additional hours were fre- 
quently wortced in case of need. In the Peipei area the textile 
industries usually worked two shifts of 12 hours each with a 
break of 30 minutes for meals, while in the chemical works and 
plintiing estahiishmenis the working day was as a rule 9 or 10 
hours in duration, although when raw materials were available 
3 or 4 or even 6 w 6 horns were frequently added in the evening 
in case of need. 
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Trtie enquiry made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Ministry 
of Social Aifairs to which reference has been made above showed 
that in Chungking the textile factories allowed the workers a 
day’s rest once a week, or once in 10 days when there was a 
change of shifts. Chemical and engineering works granted as 
a rule a day’s rest in each fortnight, and most of the larger 
printing establishments one day a week. Smaller factories 
generally did not have any fixed holidays, but gave the workers 
two to four days’ additional wages per month by way of com- 
pensation. Some of the traditional national holidays-— usually 
at least three a year — ^were also observed. 

According to the report of a special committee set up iu 1946 
to study the wage situation in Shanghai, the average length of 
the working day in August 1946 was 9.94 hours, as compared 
with 10.57 hours in 1936 and 10.84 hours in 1941, The autho- 
rities were reported to have taken steps to regulate working 
hours in certain industries. Apart from a few large establish- 
ments, the hours of work for labourers in North China are gene- 
rally longer- Since most faet'ories worked longer houro than 
were permitted by th^ B’actory Act, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs Lssued a general order in December 1946, urging fac- 
tories to limit working hours to 10, or preferably 8 hours a day. 

Under the Indian Factories Act, as amended and consolidated 
in 1934, the hours of work for adults were limited to 54 a week 
and 10 a day in perennial factories, and to 60 a week and 13 a day 
in seasonal factories (factories working for not more than 1 80 days 
m the year). By an amendment to this Act which was adopted 
in 1946 the hours of work have been reduced to 48 a week and 
9 a in perennial, and to 60 a week and 10 a day in seasonal, 
factories. The amendment also fixed the rate of wages for 
overtime at twice the ordinary rate. The spreadover of hours 
of work was limited to 13 hours a day by this Act, but the pe- 
riod was reduced to 10| houi^ in perennial factories and llj in 
seasonal factories in April 1946. The Act further provides 
for a weekly day of rest on Sunday or any other day of the 
week. It also provides for a total of an hour’s rest for 6 hours 
of work, and prohibits continuous work for more than 5 hours 
the case of adults. 

The scope of the Factories ^Act is limited^ however^ ^ 
employing not more than 20, or^ in proyximei 
CNsviernmmits have in their discretion exWdea Ihe^ 
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not more i than 10, persons a day. Since 1937 a number of pro- 
vinces have adopted legislation to regulate the hours of work 
in small workshops, as, for instance, in the Central Provinces^ 
where the hours of work are limited to 10 a day. 

Several of the provinces have, moreover, adopted in rpcenf 
years legislation to limit the hours of work in shops; the maxi- 
mum limit in Bombay and Sind is 9^ hours, and in Bengal and 
the Punjab, 10 hours. After consulting the provinces on tlie 
need for legislation concerinng tlie weekly rest, the Central Cu- 
vernment adopted the Weekly Holidays Act in 1942, providing 
for the closing of shops, commercial establishments, restaurants^ 
and theatres for one day in the week. The weekly holiday is 
to be a paid holiday. The Act is put into operation only if and 
when the provincial Governments so desire, and they arc also 
empowered to add a half day to the weekly holiday. The Act 
came into force in 1943 in Ajmer-Merwara, Bihar, British 
Baluchistan, and the North-West Frontier Province. 

On the railways, under the Hours of Employment Regula- 
tions of 1930, hours of work are limited to 84 a week in the case 
of persons whose work is essentially intermittent and to an 
average of 60 a week in any one month for the others, with pro- 
vision for overtime work in special circumstances paid at the 
rate of one and a quarter times the ordinary rate of wages. 

Under the Motor Vehicks Act, 1939, the hours of work of 
drivers of such vehicles are limited to 9 a day and 54 a week, 
and a rest period of at least half an hour after 5 hour® of con- 
tinuous work is provided. 

The hours of work for municipal employees range from 8 to 
10| per day and from 48 to 60 per week, with one day off every 
week. Central Public Works Department workers have an 8- 
hour day and a 48-hour week, wich a holiday on Sundays. Work- 
ing hours for rickshaw pullers are not ^regulated, and they are 
likely to work intermittently throughout the 24 hours; in 
Madras, they are out for only 8 to 10 hours a day, while in 
Calcutta there are two shifts: a day shift, and a night shift. 

Tinder the Indian Mines (Amendment) Act of 1935, the hours 
of work above ground are limited to 10 a day and 54 a week 
#|td the spreadover is limited to 12 hours. A rest period of not 
lese than om hour after 6 hours of continuous work is provide<|. 
For wwk Twiei¥i^nnd, the hours are limited to 9 a day (ijir 
oliwJfeg to and the f^ee) and 54 a week. 
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Tiiere is no statutory regulation regarding hours of work 
on plantations except in the case of tea and rubber factories. 
It is reported that in the north of India the labourers usually 
work from 8 a.m. to 2 or 3 p.m., and that in the south they work 
from 8 a m. to 5 or 6 p.m., on the tea and coffee estate.^, with a 
nominal interval of an hour in the course of a day ; the tapx)eis on 
the rubber estates usually work from 6 a.m. to 1 or 2 p.m. 
Sunday is usually a holiday on tea and coffee estates except in 
.times of heavy flush. 

I 31; may be added that during the inter-war period generally 
nhorter hours were worked than the prescribed legal maximum. 
In 1938, lor instance, 29 per cent, of the male workers and 31 
per cent, of the female workex’s in the perennial factories, and 
36 per cent, of the male workers and 43 per cent, of the female 
workers in the seasonal factories, were reported to work for not 
more than 48 hours a week, In the Jharia and Eanigan^ coal- 
fields the hours of work for the miners and loaders did not ex- 
<ceed 44 a week underground and 45 in open workings. 

In India, as elsewhere, the war led to a relaxation of the pro- 
visions concerning hours of work. Early in the war, on account 
of the urgent need to increase textile production and at the ins- 
tance of the Central Government, the provincial Gove'^’nments 
issued notifications authorising the textile factories to work ui> 
to 60 hours a week as an emergency measure- The workers 
were, however, required to be paid overtime for the additional 
6 hours, at the rate of one and a quarter times the normal wage. 
The duration of the validity of this exemption was in the first 
instance limited to six months, but was subsequently prolonged 
to the entire period of the war Moreover, many of the pro- 
vincial Governments, which have concurrent powers of factory 
fegislatioa with the Centre and are wholly responsible for the 
ad^iinistration of such legislation under the 1935 Constitu- 
tion, also authorised, of their own accord, the prolongation of 
hours of work for the duration of the war. The exemption was 
authorised in respect of specified industries and establishments, 
and in all cases maximum limits to hours of work as well as 
lULinimum requirements in respect of rest periods were pres- 
<qribed. The payment of overtime for the additional hours of 
was also made obligatory. Purthemore, hx 1942 the Cfen- 
Gove^ent was empowered by Bajlwi^ of 

Oifdinaiice (ChNiinance ^ 
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pend the application of the 1&30 Hours of Employment Begula- 
tions to the whole or a part of the railways for specified periods, 
as an emergency measure; but this power was never in fact 
exercised. The Ordinance provided for the payment of over- 
time in the event of the suspension of the Regulations at not 
less than one and a half times the norma* rates of wages. 

Wages boards, consisting of the Commissioner of Labour and 
members representing employers and workers in equal propor- 
tion, are authorised in Ceylon, to determine in the case of each 
particular industry or trade the duration of the normal work- 
ing day. These boards may not, however, extend tlie dady 
hours of work beyond 9 hours, including a rest period of at least 
an houx*. They are also empowered to require a full day's rest 
a week to be accorded to the workers, and in trades to which 
the Wages Boards Ordinance applies, such a provision is cus- 
tomary Regulations by the wages boards for specific trades 
generally prescribe a maximum working week of 48 hours. A 
shorter week has, however, been prescribed in some cases, as, 
for instance, in. the engineering trades, in which the hours of 
work are limited to 45^ ; and a longer working week (56 hours) 
in others; plumbago, arrack, toddy and vinegar manufacture, 
motor transport, tapping and plucking in rubber and tea pro- 
duction 

Under Ordinance 18 of 1940, the hours of work in shops 
in Ceylon are limited to 8 a day and 45 a week. The Ordinance 
also provides for an hour's rest a day for the midday meal, bet- 
ween 11 i m and 2pm, and a weekly holiday with pay for a 
day and a half 

In Indo-China, the hour^ of wwk for contract labour are 
limited by law to 10 a day, including the time required by the 
worker to travel from his residence to his place of employment 
and return, and this limit must be taken into account in the 
assignment of piece work. At present most of the larger plan- 
tations work only 8 hours a day. The rate of pay for overtime 
is one and a half times the normal rate. Provision is made for 
a rest period of 2 hours ii^ the middle of the day on account of 
the heat and for a dhy^s rest a week. Furthermore, the employ- 
er k required to provide hk workers with paid employment for 
not less than 25 days a month. 

In the tsam of non-ooiitract labour, the daily hours of work 
ih JpidMrial, mining, and commercial undertakings are limited 
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to 8 a day for wa^e earners, as well as salaried employees^ by a 
Decree of 13 October 1936. Provision is also made for a weekly ^ 
day of rest for all workers. Similar provisions are in force in the 
French Establishments in India, under a Decree of 1937. This 
Decree, moreover, prohibits night work in industrial undertak- 
ings without special atethorisation. 

The daily hours of woi'k on plantations in Indonesia before 
the Second World War was 9 hours, and the statutory rate of 
wages for overtime was not less than time and a half; provi- 
sion was also made for not less than two days of rest a raTonth, 
in addition to public religious holidays. The daily hours of 
work underground in mines were limited to 8|, and in indus- 
trial undertakings to 9 

The hours of work in the Malayan estate rubber factories 
before the war were usually from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m., with a break 
of about half an hour for a meal. Tappers on rubber estates 
who started work soon after dawn worked for about 6 or 
hours a day. In industrj’, the daily hours of work were 
limited by law to 9, but in practice the 8-hour day wa? gene- 
rally observed. The rate for overtime varied, although the 
labour law allowed for double the normal hourly rate. There 
was no statutory provision for a weekly day of rest in industry^ 
but no worker was bound to work for more than 6 days in the 
week. 

In Singapore, there is at the present time a standard 8-hour 
day in practice in almost every place of employment, and over- 
time is paid at one one and a half times the basic rate. 

In the Philippines, the Commonwealth Act No. 444 of 1939» 
which applied to all workers, except agricultural laboui'crs, 
piece workers, domestic servants, and the members of the family 
of the employer working for him, prescribed an 8-hour day 
and required overtime to be paid at not less than time-and-a- 
quarter rates. 


Health and Safety MEAstmEs 

In most Asiatic countries in which the beginnings of modarn 
industry exist, legidation for the protection of the industriaj 
worker, largely modelled qn simaar legi^tion in thq mor^ 
eouqtma^ hm haaa 
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usually includes special provisions to safeguard the health of, 
the worker and to protect him from industrial risks while he 
is at work. For instance, the Chinese Factory Act requires 
all factories to provide adequate ventilation, pure drinking 
water, good lighting, and proper latrines and toilet facilities, 
and to adopt necessary measures for the prevention oi! poison- 
ing. It also prescribes that factories should be housed in suit- 
able buildings, and that proper installations and fencing of 
machinery as well as ade(iiiate measures for the prevention of 
flood and fire should be provided. It requires the employer 
to give the workex^s proper training in the prevention of acci- 
dents. Eegulations for the administration of the Act require, 
among other things, the employment of a medical practiticuer 
and the provision of sick rooms and first-aid requisites in all 
factories employing over 300 workers; the testing of all machi- 
nery, equipment, and boilers by technical experts b<>fore ins- 
tallation and at specified periods thereafter; and the provi- 
sion of adequate precautionary measures against fire Tliese 
measures have been supplemented by detailed regulatioji^ which 
embody in simple terms b^sic requirements for the pj*c motion 
of the health and safety of the workers in factories. Tu the 
post-war plan for the gradual enforcement of the Factory Act, 
priority is given to the provisions for industrial safety and 
health. 

The Indian Factories Act provides that the factories shall 
be kept cleam and free from effluvia arising from any drain, 
privy or other nuisance, and also from impurities of gas, 
vapour, dust, excessive humidity, and overcrowding. They must 
have a sufficient and suitable supply of drinking water, suffi- 
cient light and ventilation, and an adequate latrine system. 
The Act requires adequate fencing of the machinery and the 
provision of proper means of escape in case of fire. Inspectors^ 
are empowered under the Act to serve orders on the manage- 
ment specifying the measures to be taken to remedy defects. 
These provisions Of the Factories Act are supplemented by 
elaborate rul^ feued by the provincial authorities. 

The Indian Mines Act authorise* the making of detailed 
rules 6y tie Central or provincial Q-ovemments concerning the 
J^rovMoif ot sanitary measfnres in mini^. In this, as in the 
rSdNrrsd to In ^ the previous paragraph, the Burmese 
^ The Act also empowers the 
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•Central Government to make regulations providing for the 
safety of the mine workers. Power is given to inspectors to 
-order ineasures to be taken to deal with risks to human life 
or safety, and if necessary to prohibit the employment of 
workers in a mine or part of a mine where such employment 
appears to be dangerous, until the danger is removed. The 
aafety provisions have been extended since the Act was first 
passed, and the rule-makiT^g power has been exercised in the 
framing of the Indian Coalmines Regulations, 1923, the Indian 
Metalliferous Mines Regulations, 1926, and other measures 
The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act of 1939 provides for 
the creation of a fund through the levy of a cess to finance 
stowing measures ; it was amended in 1940 with a view to using 
the fund to finance measures against fire and flooding in mines. 
A further measure of safety was provided by the Indian Mines 
(Amendment) Act of 1940, which made the salaries of the 
manager, the supervisory staff, and persons employed in con- 
nection with the raising and lowering of the workers payaule 
by the owner of the mine instead of the coal-raising contractor. 

Health measures for the protection of plantation woi'kers 
include provisions for adequate sanitary arrangements in con- 
nection with the forwarding of labour from the source of supply 
io the place of work as well as on the plantations. Although 
free medical aid is given to the workers and their dependants 
4m all plantations, a marked deterioration in the health of tlie 
population has been reported in lecent years, largely owing to 
malnutrition. The common ailments on plantations are mala- 
ria, hookworm infection, end respiratory diseases. 

The Siamese Factories Act requires the manager to keep 
the factoi'y and its compound clean in conformity with cer- 
tain standards Machinery must be fenced or otherwtS‘> 
guarded and defective machines may not be used Wimre 
poisonous or dangerous articles are used or manufactured, ade- 
quate protection must be provided. Accidents must be notified 
if they cause death, or injury involving more than three days* 
absence from work, or suspension of operations for more than 
seven days. 

In Ceylon, apart from the provisions of IJie Mtm 
Miachuiery Ordinance (which will shortly bq supacseded by iibo 
Ordmance) and the Shops Ordinance^ fwo OrdipaBcea 
INa the health q£ 
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Diseases (Labourers) Ordinance and the Medical Wants Ordi* 
nance. The first requires the superintendents of all estates of 
which 10 acres or more are cu uvated to notify the Director of 
Medical and Sanitarj Services of the prevalence of certain 
infectious diseases, and to carry out the directions of the medi- 
cal officer. The second Ordinance requires the superintendent 
of every estate to maintain the workers’ quarters and their 
vicinity in a sanitary condition, to relieve the sick, to send 
labourers to hospital when directed by the medical officer, to 
notify the medical officer of every birth and death on the estate, 
and to ensure the proper care for women after childbirth and 
of infants under 1 year of age. 

Detailed provisions regarding health measures, which are 
supplemented by special Orders, are included in the Decrees 
of Indo-China and the French EstablMhments in India, men- 
tioned above. In Indo-China, strict regulations are laid down 
for health measures for contract labour on estates; in C-oobin- 
Ghina these regulations cover free agricultural labour as well. 
Special emphasis is given to anti-malaria measures. 


Annuad Holidays wrm Pat 

The Chinese Factory Act, as consolidated in 1932, px*ovide» 
for 7 to 30 days of annual holiday with pay for the workers, 
according to their length of service. The provision does not 
seem, however, to have i'’vays been enforced. Miss Augusta 
B. Wagner, of the staff of the Tenohing University at Peiping 
in her book entitled Labor Legislation in China, which was pub- 
lished in 1938, observed: "In the matter of holidays the greatest 
diversity prevails. In the small factories and in many of the 
larger ones, the holidays for the year are limited to flv> days 
at the lunar New Tear and one day for each of the three festi- 
vals: the Spring Festival..., tlie Dragon Festival..., and the 
Moon Festival.” Some of th>* larger factories were reported 
to allow three days in addition on certain public holidays. 

Li April 1945 the Indian Factories Act was amended with 
a view to makiug statutory provision for annual holidays with 
p«y for the workers covered by the Act: 10 days for adults 
amd 14 days for children (persons between 12 and 15 years of 
age) ; the qualifying period prescribed was a year of service. 
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The shops legislation in a number of provinces provides for 
paid yearly holidays for shop workers. The Punjab A.ct, which 
has also been in force in the piovince of Delhi since 1942, pro- 
vides for 7 days’ leave with pay for six months of service and 
14 days for one year of service; the Bengal Act, for 14 days of 
privilege leave with full pay and 10 days of casual leave on 
half-pay in the year; and the Sind Act, for 15 days of leave 
with full pay in the year Measures have also been taken for 
(the grant of annual hohdsys with pay for workers in jute mills 
in Bengal, municipal employees in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and the permanent staff of the printing presses in tlie 
Central Government. The Government of the Indian State of 
Mysore issued in 1941 a ’iniform set of rules conceriiiug the 
conditions of work applicable to all Government industrial es- 
tablishments. Under these rules, provision is made for in 
annual holiday with pay of two weeks for all workers on daily 
wages on the completion of a year of service. In aduitloii, two 
holidays with full pay on the occasion of religious festivals are 
allowed. There is no statutory provision for annual holidays 
with pay ,on plantations, and judging from the information 
available, it would appear that only some of the tea gardens in 
Assaau allow two or three paid holidays in the year to their 
workers. 

Annual holidays with pay are provided in Ceylon- under the 
Wages Boards Ordinance. The decisions made by the various 
hoards for 11 trades provide for a holiday ranging from 12 to 
18 days, subject to an initial qualifying period of work ranging 
from 180 to 232 days. Compulsory adjudication of industrial 
disputes under wartime legislation has resulted in the grant of 
6 statutory holidays and two weeks' leave with pay for a large 
category of industrial and clerical employees. The Shops Or- 
dinance provides for 7 annual holidays and 14 days’ casual leave 
for urgent private business or other reasonable cause. 

By a Decree of 30 December 1936, which came into effect on 
1 January 1938, provision is made in Indo-China for not less 
than 10 days’ annual holiday with pay, on the completion of 
one year of service, for all Asiatic workers, salaried employees, 
and apprentices in industrial, mining or commercial undertak- 
ings and in the liberal professions. Europeans and assimilated 
wc^feers {including Chinese) are ehtitled to 15 days’ holiday 
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In the Prencih Esttablishments in India, all industrial v/orkers 
are entitled to an annual holiday of 15 days. In New Caledo- 
nia, the annual paid holiday prescribed by law is 12 days* 

It has been remarked, however, that there is a real need in 
many of these countries for the provision of recreational and 
other facilities calculated to enable the workers to utilise their 
holidays for the purpose of recuperation. 

The Remuneration op Labour 

The trade union movement in most Asiatic countries b as yet 
in the early phases of development, and consequently the deter- 
mination of wages and other conditions of work by collective 
bargaining is not a widespread or usual practice. MiaiTaum 
wage legislation has been adopted in a few countries and while 
it is etfectively applied in some of them, its scope is restricted 
to selected industries Anti-truck legislation has also been 
adopted in several countries, and in recent years systematic 
attempts have been made to supplement regular wages by 
bonuses of one kind or another -cost-of -living bonus, ^-ar bonus, 
etc. — ^in order to enhance to some extent the actual «=»arniiig^ of 
the workers at a time of steadily mounting prices. Housing 
at fairly reasonable cost is usually provided for the workers on 
the plantations, and such facilities are also frequently accorded 
by the larger industrial undertakings. Other measures, whif»h 
ha^e been taken by employers in a number of ca&Cb in <»om- 
paratively recent years for the assistance of the workers, in- 
clude the institution of stores Tor the sale of essential foodstuffs 
and other daily necessities at reduced rates and of canteens at 
workplaces. In view of the scarcity of adequate facilities for 
the promotion of public health in many of the eountrias con- 
cerned, the provision by employers of medical aid at workplaces 
or in workte’ quarters fr©e of charge or at nominal cost way 
also be mentioned in this connection* 

A Minimum Wage Act was passed in China in 1936, p3?ovid- 
ing machinery for the detomination of a liviug wage for in- 
dustrial workers not sufleiently orgauis^ for collective bar- 
gateing and r^eeeiviag essceptiowpdjy tow wages* The Act, which 
lays dowd tiiit, to the mMmro. rate, account 

<idimild be tokens of tile wetototliane^ of at least two 

depenf^Mte^^ larl ttaiit iiAia'lieaided upon i^uld be conspi- 
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cuotasly displayed, provides for the establishment of wage boara» 
composed of representatives of the public authorities, the em- 
ployers, and the workers concerned, as well as two referees, one 
nominated by the employers mi the other by the workers, and 
where necessary, one representative of the provincial authori- 
ties concerned. The Act further specifies that the wages for 
young persons should be fixed at rates not less than 50 p^^r cent 
of the rates for adults, that the wages should be paid not less 
often than twice a month ai^d in legal tender, and that the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work as between male and female 
workers should be applied 

Before the outbreak of hc^itilities with Japan, daily wages 
were highest in the iron and engineering industry, and monthly 
wages in the flour mills, and they were lowest in the cotton 
weaving and dyeing industries. An enquiry made in 1934 in 
Shanghai showed that the average monthly income of the work- 
ers^ families in that area was approximately 10 per cent less 
than the expenditure, with the result that borrowing was regu- 
larly resorted to for the purpose of making up the deficit. 

A brief outline of the Government's wartime wage policy 
may be added. This policy, which was designed to check in 
flation, had to be closely co-ordinated with measures for the 
control of prices. No steps were taken to regulate wages in 
the early da 3 ^ of the war. There was a steady rise in wages, 
particularly after 1940, as a result of a rise in prices and of 
labour shortage, and measures for the stabilisation of wages 
were adopted in 1941. in January of that year the Executive 
Yuan issued an Order providing for the adjustment of wages 
to fluctuations in prices in each locality, requiring emploi’^ers 
to conform to the wage scales laid down and prohibiting them 
from increasing the workers’ earnings by such devices <xs tbe 
payment of special allowances, and bringing employment under 
control in order to prevent the discharge or engagement of 
workers without the approval of the competent authorities. 
Moreover, as a consequence of measures taken in December 1942 
for the reinforcement of price control, the Ministry of Social 
Affmrs issued supplementary regulations relating to wage stabi- 
lisation. These regulations provided for the establishment of a 
for each locality, consisting of repr^matatives of tho 
ip)vernme;at, the chamber of commaree, the tt^ule 

bo^ ecmbeme^ fimr d#tarxaination 



•vragfe TOte$. Tlxe regulations^ wiiicli prohibited the payment 
of higher rates ot wages than those current on 30 November 
1942 and provided for the standardisation of wage scales^ were 
to be applied in all areas in which price control measures wm 
in foree. It may be added that after the war, with a view to 
stabilising the workers’ conditions in the areas recovered from 
the Japans, the Ministry of Social Affairs promulgated regu- 
lati<ms Sn October 1945, governing the adjustment of wages in 
these areas and specifying that such adjustment must be made 
with reference to the eo&t-ofdivii^ indices. Owing to the con- 
tjaiued instability of the economic situation and to the diflScul- 
ties met with by factories and mines during the process of re- 
conversion to peacetime operation, Economic Emergency Re- 
gulations %ere promulgated on 17 Pebrnary 1947, which pro- 
vided, among other things, that in specified cities (32 in num- 
ber, according to an announcement made by the Executive 
Yuan on 26 February) wages fixed with reference to the cost- 
<rf'Jiving mdex number were to be ^'frozen” at the January 
3L947 level On the other hand, employers were required to 
mppue rations of food, clothing, and fuel to the workers M 
Jaanary 1947 prices; these commodities were to be purchased 
tlurough the Government and not in the open market. 

Wages in India vary very widely not only from one area to 
another, or one industry to another, but also from one under- 
taking to another in the same industry and in the same area. 
TBhis situation may be accounted for by a large numb'=*r of fac- 
tors j: the abundant labour supply 4 the relatively small piopor- 
tiem of skilled workers to the total industrial labour forces 
ilip^ee of collective bargaining, which is in itself tha eon- 
of the lank of a strong and widespread t|iada mim 
OEptendiiiff it® control over all the tliuom 

the prepe£ 4 .waiLt freight ^ Rf 

««i0toim In line dnteprminaiiOQ. •£ wage ^aui Ibe 
ipar vtteront «« tbn part of the piahl |4 «ii^^borilj:«% 
xeiMBSy, t» ^ naiiCorm Eastern q£ vitgeti. f Rvmv/tr^ 

CSentinX after pen^lntlon tjioofhMiwt 

<3l9r«rs]ipcdp^'tra& to the lainlwtw 

«C fa^es fenr nwiloiis eajte^saiiee dlfSwreat 

tries, iadadizig agri^tdtQre, set tip tfa o’si^t»Ki!ts%ei 
tti cmidiiet iMor the eosil^i^na hi a biM 

ixoaber of IJiepslell tNWilfei of 
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itivestigarions have been published, on the basis of 'which ar 
Minimum Wage Bill was recently introduced in the Legislative/ 
Assembly. 1 

On the plantations m India •wages are generally fixed on a taA; 
basis, although time rates are not uncommon for certain opera- 
tions. Piece rates are fdso usual in a large number of factories, 
particularly the spinning and weaving departments of cottim 
mills, and. with a few exceptions, in coal mines. On the rail- 
ways the workers are usually paid by the day oi by the month- 
In most industries, except building and construction work of 
one kind or another and the loading and unloading of ships, 
where the tasks are often assigned to the workers on a contract 
basis, time rates are the role < 

The Payment of Wages Act of 1936, which applies fio worker^' 
receiving less than 200 rupees a month on an average in indus- 
trial establishments covered by the Factories Act or on the 
Federal railways, provides for the fixing of wage periods not 
exceeding one month in duration and prohibits deductions 
froin wages for other than specified purposes such as fines,- 
compensation for damage to or loss of the property of the 
undertakiilig, or payments for housing or other services pirovidedr 
by the employer The Act, which requires the payment of wages- 
to' be made before the expiry of the seventh day after +he period 
fior which they are due in the case of undertakings employing 
less 'than 1,000 persons and in other cases before the expiry 
of tenth day, renders the employer or his agent, and noi*' 
0(mtraci(^ or an intermediary, responsible for the paymen* of 
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'^elw was ah appreciable increase m the worhera’ nt waindb 
dtummgs' in India during the war years 1939 to 1914. TSsr 
averse earnings of a worker in perennial factories incroasedr 
dtlring this period by 104 per cent, and the increase in diffisr- 
«nt bitocSms of organised industry varied from 23.8 per cetet^ 
in minerals and metals to 115 1 per cent, in textiles On 


other hand, the increase in the cosrt of living for the wenfeaa#^ 
dtarthg the same period was 125 per cent, in Bombay, 180 pdp 
cent, in Abmedal^ l97 per cent in Oawnpore, 171 per c*l. 
k tiahore and 118 per' cent, in Madras. It wifi thus be 8 ^ 
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that the real earnings of the factory workers declined daring 
the war. It has been remarked that this decline was at least 
ip part counteracted by the wartime expansion of employment ‘ 
and the consequent increase in th# ^gregate earnings of the 
workers* families. This may well be true to soihe ^:!ltent, 
although no statistical information is available by which it 
m%ht be measured, but such a situation has only made it the 
more urgent to devise measures for the maintenance, as fir as 
possible, of the wartime level of employment after the war. 

Since 1937 and more particularly since the outbreak of the 
war, the miners’ earnings have also shown an upward trehd. 
Xhiting 1944, for instance, the average earnings, including the 
cost-of-living bonus, of the miners and loaders increased fun 
about 10 to 17 rupees a month. In adtlition, during the war 
years rations were provided to the miners at concession rates, 
and in 1944 free of charge. In the -Iharia coal lelds, howtever, 
the cost of living rose steeply the increase du ing the period 
Augnst 1939 to August 1943 was 500 per cent Owing to the 
large supply of cheap labour available in the mining are^, 
miners’ wages have as a nile been much lower than the wages 
of workers in the larger industrial imdertaMngs. In Bihar, 
in 1937-38, for instance, the average monthly earnings of a 
miner or loader were 10.2 rupees, as compared with 42 rupees 
earned by a worker in the engineering industry in the same 
province, or 49 6 rupees by a weaver in the cotton mill.s i« 
Bopibay 

In May 1947, the Goveiiimeiit of India accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Conciliation appointed to eiiqtifre 
inio all disputes existing or apprehended in the coal&lds in 
B^gal and Bihar, with the object of bringing* about a 
m^t, The workers received a substahtW mdrease in* ‘Cffefe? 
earhings, and it was decided to give atteudanee and pvodad^ 
bdnuses amounting to four months’ basic wages These 
fits, applied only to the collierv workers of Bengal and Bi&ttr 
(abodt 200,000), but the Covemmeat Jpi?0po6)id' io fake ap- 
propriate action in respect of coUiety wbtkers ’in other ’pro- 
and to invite the States bf B£k$ner, Ifyderabad, Kioz^ 
and Talci(«T to ifatati action. ' ' < 

JSerdar as tjfe plSWiftfeWH" auquheies maefe? by" 

the Iiaboupr InvsagtigiKttoa Ckmiiodltee to whiOh refipgence has 
been made aboV^ titow that as a result of the war yli'e cost 
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of living lias risen by at least 200 per cent in plantation areas 
in the north-east. The wotker^j' earnings, even including such 
benefits as the supply of foodstuffs and other essential com- 
modities at concession rates, have not quite caught up uitli 
this rise. In the south the cost of living has risen by 100 per 
eept., while the earnings have increased by only 50 per cent, 
in case of men and by about 70 per cent in the case of 
■woraenu It should be added, however, that social services, such 
as the grant of allotments of land, housing and dispensary treat- 
ment, are usually provided on the ])lantations, although the 
esd^nt oi these services vanes vith the different areas. 

The Tripartite 4^1antation Conference held in Delhi 
on 8-9 January 1947 decided that a family budget enquiry should 
be carried out without delay to ascertain the requirements of 
workers, and that as soon as the investigation was concluded, 
another conference should fix fair rates of wages for workers 
on tea plantations Pending the completion of the enquiry, 
expijloyers in Assan? siJ^d Bengal have agreed to give an ad hoc 
cosrt-of-living allowance of 2 aunas per day for every adult 
worker, and 1 anna per day for every child worker. The Gov- 
eranpent of India has also prepared a questionnaire and cir 
exilated it to all provincial Governments, Chief Commissioners, 
Slates, etc., with the object of collecting data concern- 
ing the existing system of remuneration of agricultural workers 
tlmir wages,, perquisites, aud other earnings, regularity of 
ifioyment, working and living conditions, and so forth. 

has been mentioned above^ an attempt is being made at the 
time to standardise wages in India The need ior suc^ 
a and its importance wen* emphasised as long ago as the 
^thirties in a number of recommendations by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour to which reference has previously been made. 
1^^ progress ha% however, been made in the case of railway 
workers, und in the tea industry, in which this question has been 
tak^ up by the employers^ association. 

The Pay Commission set up hy a Government decision of t 
Pelwmary 194& to consider the conditions of work of Government 
emjfioye^ published its report on 16 May 1947. The Govern- 
ipanj: has accepted tiie basic pay straotore as wejl m the re<x^- 
in regard to nmf orm scal^ of pay and 
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allowances formulated by the Commission, The minini’an salary 
of a Government worker is to be 55 rupees (iuclu(lirt<;j cost-of- 
living allowance) and that of a clerk to br‘ 90 rupees oer month- 

The Pa3anent of Wages Act passed by the Indian legislature, 
before the separation of Burma, is in force in that country. 

In (Vyjon, wages boards, consisting of the Oomndss»oner of 
Labour and an equal number of repr<*sentatives of employ er^ and 
of workers, have been set up under the Wages Boards Ordinance 
to determine the minimum rates of %vages for time work or piece 
work. The rates of wages fixed by the boards apply also to 
Indian immigrant workers, for \\hom sepa»*ate boards uuclez* the 
Minimum Wage (Indian Labour) Ordinance have not been set 
up since 1945, In addition to Ihe minimum wages, adult male 
Indian workers on the estates «ire entitled to about 8 lbs of rice 
a month free of cost, or, alternatively, to the free fe#^dii)g of 
their children They are also provided with garden allotments 
and other facilities for raising animals, and the more indus- 
trious of the workers can, in addition, earn considerably more 
than the minimum wage, A wartime innovation has been ibe 
fixing of remuneration by awards of special tribunals appointed 
to adjudicate on industrial disputes There have been 85 
awards in industrial occupations and 85 for plantations, of which 
45 deal mainly with remuneration. Another provision in the 
I>efence liegulations has led to the standardisation of paymenb* 
in services which have been declared essential to the life of die 
community, for it has been made an offence for an employer 
to employ workers in such trades on terms and conditions iesa 
favourable than those which are generally applicable to simflar 
workers in the district. 

The basic minimum rate fixed by the wages boards vary from 
1.24 to 1 80 rupees per day m industrial trades mi 68 
cents to 1 . 03 rupees in agxiculhiral tracl^. Separate hmo 

been fixed for w^omen and young workers. Overtime is gene- 
rally paid at time-and-a-haJf rates in oemtpations 

and time and-a-quarter rates in agricnlttiufe (tea, rubber, coco- 
nut, and c^coa). In addition, wages boards have fixed 
special allowances whfc^ Wry with tfcte xim or fall in the coat- 
of-living index number. In tfeo agriouitural trades, thm allow- 
We outstripped mim, but in tbe industrial trades 
fp^spcial 60 per cent of ^sic 

mm 



Before the yecoixd World War, the situation with regard to 
wages in Indo-Ctiina in the case of contract labour was that 
the ^orkei's had to be paid at least once a month and within 
10 days of the expiry of the period for which the wages %Yere due. 
Debts contracted by the norkers in a shop or store situated on 
the pi’emis-^s of the employer might not be deducted from ihe 
wages Wage rates mighi not bo changed during the eniploy- 
lUent except with the formal consent of the worker, certified Ly 
a representative of the public authorities 

Since 1943, rhstnct committees must be set up to fix annually 
the ininimum wage rate in cash for contract labour, and to 
make an estimate of the remaneration given in kind. These 
committees include employers’ representatives, Indo Chinese 
members of elected assembUe^, a labour inspector representing 
the workers’ interests, and the head of the local administration 
For non-contract laboiu, a Decree of 30 December 1936 
provides foi the determination of minimum wages for men, 
women and cWldren in all industrial and commercial oeeupa- 
tions, with due regard to the cost of living, b^- district com- 
mittees similar to those described above The employers ar^ 
hound 'to' kpply the rate^ so determined, and these rates are 
annuaiyj as a rule ard at shorter intervals in ex:ceptional 
dircum'^toees^ Wages are reqirired to be paid at int^‘t‘Val‘s 5f 
not longec than a month and, except in specified cases, dediic- 
jSons fi^om w4ges by the employer for the s'tipply of ^^qripmelit 
4re prohibited ““'The average income of the Worker ’m the j’^eahs 
l^Aiire fiie'Wa? appears, however, to have been meagi'c; because 
ht underemployment, the payment of customary dues' to itifet- 
mediari4s, and deductions of one kind oh another, whic'^i, accord- 
ing to reports, were frequent. 

* O'wing to the rise in the cost of living after the war, various 
methods have been adopted for adjusting the remuneration of 
file workers, including that of supplying foodstuffs at low 
paeiees. 

In the French Establishmeats in India, a tripartite board 
was set up iinder a Decree of 1937 to fix minimum piece rates 
fbr the home workers in the weaving industry. This body ha^ 
BOW extended the scope of iU activities and deals with the 
dtfafcribution of raw ^materials and similar economic questions 
i^e ea^^of plantation workers in Indont^sk bh 
pen«d tsandiions attached to VbA 
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^required to be detemined from time to time after eareful en- 
qxiiry into the cost of living. The rates were specified in the 
contracts and their payment was strictly supervised by the 
inspectorate. Plantation workers with short-term contracts 
with no penal sanctions attached to them i^eeened slightly 
higher wages than workers with long-term eontxmcts containing 
penal sanctions. During the economic depression of the ’thirties 
the wages on the estates in central and east Java fell to very 
low levels. The Regulation of Employment in Industrial 
Undertakings Ordinance of 1941 made the payment of wages 
once a month compulsory, limited deductions to a maximum of 
'SS per cent, of the wages and permitted such deductions only 
for specified purposes. 

Th<* normal rates of wages on the plantations in Malaya, in 
1941, wert od cents tor men and 40 cents for women, with an 
additional It) cents in each case b> way of a cost-of-living allow- 
ance The work(‘rs usually <arne(l more, howevei*, and the 
estates al-»o sup])hed them witl rice at cost i^rice Fu the case 
of the w(>rkers m mbber-processino* factories the wages were 
higher than tor nhintation woikers The truck system is pron 
hibited Legislation exists under which minimum wages can 
be fixed for Indian workers on plantations by the Indian Im- 
migration Committee, with the approval of the High Commis- 
, saoner and by notification in the Gazette This legislation has 
trad a direct etfect oh the WMge icvels of other plantation workers. 

Minimum wage legislation m llte Philippines covered only 
labourers in S'tate employ before the war. It does not seem 
lo hive been sufficiently widely enforced in the provinces, and 
in the case of private firms only transpeyrtation oomp^nJca 
approached the standards set by legislation. 

SooiAii Services for li^nus'raXAX W«Mk»s 

With the development of industry in Asiatic countries, ihe 
importance of providing special social sarrioes for the benefit 
of the industrial worker has come to b%appreeiated in increas- 
ing measure, for they are to ensure s stable and eS 

oieat labour foreq, which jb still an essential requirement of 
modem industry despite recont technological developments, 
workers and theu^ families have to be properly housed, for 
and sselioa} m wM m educational laeilitiee have 
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to be provided for them. It would be misleading to suggest! 
that these various facilities now exist in sufiacient measure, 
On the other hand, substartial progress has been made iu reeenl 
years in the provision of social services for the workers in the 
larger industrial undertakings. This progress is the more re- 
markable as the genei-ally existing standards of public health, 
public instruetiun, and ‘other .social amenities are noloriously 
low iu Asiatic countries. 


Housing 

There is urgent need for the improvement of the housing oi 
industrial workers in China. The situation is acute in Shang- 
hai, but it is much the same in other industrial cities, such as 
Tientsin, Tsinglao. and Hankow. Not only is the housing 
accommodation reported to be altogether insufficient, bitt even 
the existing facilities are stated to be insanitary and in. need 
of renovation. A survey made in 1936 showed that in Shang^ 
hai there were a total of 5,094 straw huts in an indescribably 
insanitary condition, occupied by 26,345 persons, mostly factory 
workers, who paid a rental of 40 cents to 3 dollars a month per 
room. 

The housing shortage has been aggravated by the effects o* the 
war. When, as mentioned below*, the Government introduced 
ngulafkms in ^1943 requiring industrial undertakings to set up 
welfare funds for their workers, it included the buildings of 
vtodkears’ dwelling among the purposes for which the fund 
should be used. The r^pilations rcqxure employers to provide 
aeeommodation for their workers in dormitories or family 
dwellings. In spite of the shortage of building materials, many 
tmdertakings, f-speeiaDy in areas recovered from the Japanese, 
have complied with this requirement as a means of securing a 
stable labour force, though the aeeommodation provided is often 
tmsatisfactory For example, a factory working on the two- 
shift syst.'m may even use the same dormitory for both shifts 
of workers. The Government is at present considering legis- 
lation to make building matenals available in the first place 
for the ’onstructiou of workers’ dwellings, to establish mini- 
mum housing standards, and to require new factories to pto- 
vide suitable hotising aeeommodation fOr a otweifliiMi TimiMM. 
■fion of the employees. * 
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It i% true that the lack of stabHity during the last several 
decades i)i China has been a contributory factor in cu’eating 
the state of things described above, but the conditions in Judia 
in respect of the housing of industrial workers, especially in 
the comparatively older industrial centres, are hardly better. 
It is evident that the development of modern industr}.* in Asiatic 
countries calls for special safeguards. For instance, the 1931 
Bombay Census Eeport stated: 

At least 36 per cent, of the pupuJation of the City suifer from gross 
overcrowding. Of all teneinents, 81 per cent, are oiie-r(>oir.ed and 
the average number of persons to (•ach of these rooms is #.0l, but 
that gives little notion ot the congestion at its worst, tor 2541^9 
perbonh live m rooms occupn’d by six to nine each, 80,133 in rooms 
of ten to n in (‘teen persons each and 50,490 in rooms orjcupied by 
twenty or more persons to each room. These alone comprise bct'veea 
them 30 per cent, of the city\i population . . . For the vast majority 
of Bomliay’s population the available floor space is about six toot siiuare. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India reported in 1931 
that in Karachi almost one third of the whole population was 
crowded at the rate of six to nine persons in a room and that 
in Ahmedabad 73 per cent, of the workers lived in one-rixxm 
tenements. The report fui*ther stated: 

Meglect of sanitation is often evidenced by heaps of rotting gar- 
bage and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of latrines enhances the 
genera] pollution of air and soil. Houses, many withouc pliutbs; 
windows and adequate ventilation, usually consist of a single- 
rtwwn, the only opening being a doorway often too low to enter witb- 
ont stooping. In order to seenre some privacy, old kcroeeme ftelt 
and gunny bags are used to form screens which further 
entrance of light and air. In dwellings such as these, human belaiga 
are bom, sleep and eat, live and die. 

AH available evideuce‘ poitits to the fwther det^ricufn^dn of 
the housing situation in the older iuduBtrial oentrea bs 
Bombay since 1931- Between 1901 and 1941 the popnlatioii 
of ten cities in India increase by 50 per eent* or more: by 
nearly 100 per cent in Oawnporo and by over 90 per cent in 
Ahmedabad, over 91 par in Oalwtta, and over 77 per cent 
in JamAedpur. 

Aa much aa 35 pm emt of the labour employ^ed m 
mines in India ia $ea$onal, but the housing for miners would 
^em to be mainly intended for permanent workers. According 
to one 18 85^er ceSiC of the staff livr in ^ne- 
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room houses, 10 per cent, in two-room houses, 3 per cent, in 
three-room houses, and only ^ per cent in four-room houses, 
little or no provision is reported to be made for housing’ in the 
ease of worlun-s eiigapjed in exeavating slate and limestone iu 
inaccessible pnig:]es and bids, who are left to improvise tem- 
porary shelters by themselves However, recently the Govern- 
ment of India prepared a scheme for building 50,000 houses 
(each with two rooms, a kitchen, a bathroom, a verandah and 
a courtyard) in coal mining areas, estimated to cost 125 million 
TOpees. The houses are to be built in townships of 5,000 each. 
It is expected th^t 15,000 hoiises will be ready by 31 March 
1948, and that they will all be completed within three years. 
The problems of the coal mining industry in India assumed 
special proinineu<»e during the war yeai*s, and, as has been in- 
dicated above, the Government has adopted various measures 
to improv/^ eonditioi^s for the miners.^ A resolution submitted 
by the Indian workers’ member to the second session, held in 
Geneva ni April 1947, of th>. ('’oai Mines Committee set up 
under tlie aiicpiees of the fnlmmatumal Labour Organisiition. 
and adopted by the Committee, acknowledged the importance 
of thes(‘ nuasures. It also invited the Governing Body of the 
Interiiati'^iial Labour Office to e6iiVey to the present Conference 
the hope that the Conference would devote special attention 
tp the implementation, in India and other economically unclei?- 
*4avelop^d countries, of the principles adopted by Hu* Ciom- 
inittee at its first ^fsion m "Un^don in 1945, for iaeorpor^on 
in a Coal Cha’ior, The resolution f tt:i^ther ‘ ee- 

commeiided that suoh countries should 'frame a systematic pro- 
gramme of action in consultation with organisations Of em- 
ployers and workers, with specified targets, so that th^ objects 
mentioned might speedily be a<*hieved. 

On th^ other hand, in the case of workers in larger indus- 
trial ujideii:ak?nirs in th^ more recently developed industrial 
centres and of railw'ay jmd plantation workers, the housing 
oondition:4 an' somewhat better although the situation differs 
from 'place to place and a great deal still remains to be dohe 
by way of the introduction of sanitary measures and ^'he deter- 
siiaation of bOT?sing standards, as reeoxffin^nded by the jRoyaJ 
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In .Mysore State, the five-year development plan provid^j^ 
for the construction of 50,CKK) houses for workers j the use of 
mass-produced prefabricated parts is being consido’’ed as a 
means of reducing the cost. 

, Housing in Burma is a major problem owing to the large- 
scale devastation caused by the war and to the shortag*' and 
high prices of building materials. Though several employers 
have prepared housing schemes tor their workers, it has not 
been possible to implement these schemes to any appreciable 
extent, and most of the workers are still compelled ll've in 
temporary fhvellings without proper water supply, lighting or 
sanitation. 

Though overcrowding and high rents arc by no means un- 
oommon, the standard of worb^rs’ housing in Ceylon is, general- 
ly sp('a]dng, leported to be iiigher than in most other tropical 
countries Tin* Housing ami Town Pianning Ordinance, 
provides for the setting up of u National Planning Commission,, 
with power, mte) alia, to inaki» recommeudatioii> for the clear- 
ance of slums ami the housing of worker^. At present housing 
in most urban areas is regulated uu ler the Housing Ordinance. 
TJae standard of liousiug on plao-^atioTm vanes j.,reatlj% bal the 
j^nitatiou on estates is generally good Government workers, 
^peeiail> in tlie Public Works Department and onfdh/* rail-^ 
•vyays, art' often provided with liomrn^ accommodation, hut tha* 
number of such houses ih exitrm u 1^ small, and they are usually 
allocated oul} to those persons whose 'presence near the plae^ 
of work i- required at all hours of the day or night The 
Government has launclied 4 lum^ng for its workers in 

Colombo and it is hoped to build about 400 houses for railway 
werkm by the end of 1948. ' ^ ^ 

In Indo^China, fr€*e accommodation is as a rule ret pi j red to 
be* provided for contract labour. whicJi is generally employed in 
mines and on ^autations, an<i also for tree agricultural labour 
in Ooc^hm-China; and housing standards are defined viih some 
oai'C. Co the larger plantations, the workers’ cotta ws are 
grouped in villages, vhich generally include a school, a cr^eiie, 
a hospital, a canteen, a pagoda or a church, etc 
before the war, housing was provided in Indonesia for 
]^oxi*pately a quarter of the labour force on the plantations in 
Gqter- Provinces, and although in Java and Madura the 
w<nre un^ei? no oWigation to prervide bousing, they- 
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frequently did so for a limited number of workers in order to 
ensure a minimum labour force. 

Considerable attention has been paid in Malaya to workers’ 
housing on the plantations, and the older lines are being gra- 
dnally replaced by newer types of cottages more suitable for 
families, 

A Bill was introduced in the Legislature of the Philippines 
in 1940 to provide housing for the workers as the existing situa- 
tion was eojisidered to be juost unsatisfactory. 

It may be observed in conclusion that, as experi^ence m Europe 
and elsewhere has shown, the provision of housing for the work- 
ers is a special problem which calls for a (concerted policy iSnch 
as has seldom been pni*sued on a sufficiently extensive scale in 
Aaiatie countries Such a policy calls for action on the part 
of public bodies, except perhaps in the ease of very large private 
undertakings which employ regularly considerable numbers 
of workers. The building of houses for workei^s may not often 
be as directly or immediately remunerative as the construction 
of residential quarters for letting at comparatively liigh rents. 
There are also various other questions involved such as the 
need to take into account particular customs or preference^, the 
distance from the place of work, and the cost of upkeep. But 
no one who has had opportunities of observing how great n 
sitrain living under unsatisfactory conditions places on the 
workers’ general efficiency can doubt the value of suitable 
Ik^usin^ for them. 


L0b0ur Wdf0r0 f 

The industrial trtxether m urban or in rural areas, 

partienlarly in Asiatic countries, represents a comparatively 
advanced section of the populition and his contribution as an 
individual to the national economy is especially valuable. The 
need to provide special facilities for the promotion of his wel- 
fare has been increasingly recognised in recent years, especially 
as a result of technological developitients and the consequent 
demand for greater skill in industrial processes. 

Kegulations requiring a workers* welfare fund to be ©stab'* 
lisihed in all factories, Qovemment-gwned as well as private, 
were issued in China in ^maaxy J943. The fund is mad© trp 
0 i)m flAlewing conlarlbutionB- jErom the ©juployers, T ho ^ pmf 
ilM# 9 to 6 per^ 
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■(^wagw. properly iso-oalled a& well aa aUuviuuces, or in otiiei 
words, the workers’ total earnings), 5 to 10 per oent. of the pro- 
;^ts at the end of each fiieal jear, and 20 to 40 iwr eeat. of the 
proceeds of scrap metal sold (many undertakings were remove*! 
dwing the war from the coastal districts to the interior, and 
these nndertakiugs sold scrap metal which they could not use 
and which brought good prices on account of tlie existing ohort- 
age of supplies); and from the workers, 0.5 per cent, of die 
moathly earnings of each worker. As to workers worUbg on 
their own account, the trade nnions to which they belonged were 
rt^uired to set aside 30 per cent, of the membership fee for the 
W5eifare luiid, and this amount might be supplemented b.\ sub- 
sidies receivetl from the competent anthorities in response to 
applications made to them. Rules for the administration of 
the workers’ welfare fund, were also issued in 1943 Provi- 
siop was made for grants in aid to social worhers with an out- 
st^ding record of welfare work, for the adminisitation of the 
fnnds by committees compi'sed, in accordance with regulations 
issued by the hfinistry of Hocial Affairs, of representatives of 
v^iorkers and of ejmployers in each undertaking, for the annual 
publication of the accounts of the funds, and for the inspection 
of the aeeimnfs by the competent authorities. It was prohibited 
to use the funds for other than labour welfare purposes, and 
penalties were provideid for infriogmuont of the regulations. 

Since December 1940 .special courses have been organised by 
the Ministry of Social Affairs tor the training in social work 
of persons employed in soidal seryices conducted by the Kuo- 
nubgtang, industrial or agricultural trade unions or other 
bod^; and during the war, American workers’ organisations 
(Ihe American Federation of Dahor as well as the Congress of 
Shdbstxial Organisation^) made suhetantial eontributicMis to 
welfare and relief in China. The Chinese Aseociaiion 
of Ijabeur abo proyided social services (establishment of tea 
rooms, tiarber rfiops, canteens, etc.) in a number of cities. 
Forthennore, since 1936, when a Bureau of Tungsten and Anti- 
mony Control was established by the National Eesouroas Com- 
amtedon, and especiaUy since 1941, steps have been taken to 
prmnote the welfare of miners by the Welfare Section of the 
(leiieral Affairs Department of the Bniean. In order to aemst 
tfee miners, who were in the habit of borrowing from moneys 
t^^^ddrs at exorbitant rates of int«»rest, provision has been ass^ 
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i6T the issae, during period*^ 6i diminishing output or wh^u 
additional equipment has to b » obtained of loans at C per cent, 
for a pmod of sixth months Stores have been established /ri: 
places in which o\ei 500 workers are employed, for the sale, 
at prices K) *pei cent lower than the market rates, of essential 
commodities, including nee, oil and salt, and the sulphur and 
bars of steel which the miners' require for work in the mines; 
arrangements have also been made for the sale of these com- 
modities at the mines in erther plaees -4 b the mme area doea 
mft produce foodstuffs to any substantial extent, 19 silos ftfr 
shoring nee have been built Three consumers’ co-operative 
stores have also been set up with the assistance of capital ad- 
vanced by the Bureau, and ir is proposed to establish three 
others 

The Ohme&e Vational Relief and Rehabilitalaon Admini^ 
tration, m eonjnnctioii with UNRRA, has participated m a nam- 
ber of activitie<t directed towards the training of personnel tax 
welfare wort The six mam types of activity through whidh 
the Welfare Programme has been earned out are training 
under the auspices of a university or college, collection aild 
dtetribntion of books and other training materials ; oi^anisationr 
of instrtntes, eonferences and short-term courses; 'on-the-joh*^ 
tzasning for CNREA personnel, provision of sdiolarshipa for 
staidly abroad; and partimpating in the training plans and adtf- 
vitiea of other organisations and Qovmnnent depeutmehts. 

The war gaVe a eonsiderahlc impetus to labour welfare acti- 
vities m In'^ A I«hour W^are Branch of the Department 
of ZiabouT of the «ietttraJ 'Gforemm^t wah insiittltecl!, which, 
attempted to extoAd to ttorkers in war fhetories vanems 
amenities and also kept the Goyarpmeat informed of labour 
grievauees and needs The Department of Labour also set 
a new organisation under the Chief Adviser of Pactoyiea 
to advise the central and provindal Oovemments on the im- 
provement of working conditions in f&ctories The purpose 
of tile organisation is to give technical advice on the design and 
la^rout of factories, housing standards^ working conditions cop- 
doeive to eflScient production, and labour welfare Tt also 
makes arrangements for the training of both workers an^ 
^tteagemeut ptosonnel in the enforoem®at of safety measu:^ 
ftr of lafeomr wej&re earrteat 

iwi i wrtiiillf SidMMM^^elfantrieS. ^Ty^PMelBl 
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of teengal, Uombay, bind, and the United Provine«i have alao 
undertaken welfare woik Bomba'v first organised model wel- 
fare centres m 1939 It now has 27 centres of three different 
types, the largest of which piovides a nursery sehool, sewing 
and enibt Olden Masses ontdooi games and a gymnasium, water 
taps and sliowei baths, libraries radio sets, cinema shows, and 
dispensaries The United Provinces Uovemment set up a Wel- 
fare Department, which by 1946 had opened 28 welfare centres 
of three different types, with facilities similar to those provided 
by the Bombay (Government The Bengal Government gave 
grants to private welfare organisations up to 1940, but m thst 
year it opened 10 welfare lentres, ahd by 1944-45 sueh centres 
had increased to 41 The Sind Government hte oi>ened twe 
welfare centres The Government of Mysore has set Bp * 
Labour Welfare Board, including representatives of eanployeift 
and workers, to facilitate the informal discussMii of proposed 
measures for the promotion of the welfare of industrial workers, 
and two reereatipn e®ntres have been staid^d in Bangalore 
During the war, the Baroda Government started a move- 
ment for estahhshing co-operative credit and thrift societies, 
and in 1946 theife were 20 such societies, with a total member- 
ship of 24,511 , 

A noteworthy feature of the labour welfare activities of 
Government enterprise as well as private establidimerits in 
India during the war years, a period charaeterised by acute 
food idiortage, consisted in the provision of canteens, in 
whj^ cooked food wias served at reasonable rates, and of de- 
pots for the sale of cereals at coneeesion rates 

T%e Coal Mrhes Labour Welfare Ordinance, whidi was pw* 
naftilj^ited in January 1944 and is applicable td all the provinces, 
ptkfeides for the esfeabHilfiUnent of a fund to ffnanee activities to 
proMOte the welfare bf lediour employed in the coat Wniog 
izidustty, by means of a cess levied on all coke and soft ecol 
despatched Atom the collieries A representative advisory com- 
mittee attached to the fund makes recommendations on tiie 
amount of ihe cess to be levied and other matters. A similar 
fand has been set up fbr the mica mines. The staff benefit 
folds wMdh are in esSstenoe on all the Indian Government raxl- 
srays and receive regular grants from railway revenues have 
avihoidty to devote their moneys to the provision of educational 
and recreational faeffities for the staff ahd their el&Idrto,' to the 
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reKfef of fli^treas among members or toruier members ot‘ tbe 
•staifj and to bcheines for s,iekneg»s or maternity benefits foi* the 
families of the staff Moreover, these railways have % med'/-al 
department and provide free medical care to the sUfi 

A social service system for the whole of Indo-China was set 
•up in 1945, as well as local social services in several of the various 
territories Their duties include that of promoting? the estab- 
lishment of workers’ welfare services in industrial under takings 
and on large plantations* more particularly, bv organising 
courses of training for the specialised staff needed ^*cr such 
services 

Systematic attention was gi^en to the promotion of the wel- 
fare of plantation workers in Malaya before the war. There 
are regulations under which employers may be requii*ed to 
maintain schools for the workers’ ehUdreu; the gmtuct and 
buildings are provided by the estates, and grants m aid by 
the public authorities It is interesting to note that in 1941, 
for instance, a representative rubber company with a planted 
acreage of 5,391 acres and a crop of 1,605,000 lbs spent 2 29 
-oent$ per lb of rubber on labour welfare 

The Worker *s Standard of! Living 

♦ Sufficiontiy detailed or precise information is no available 
to assess adequacy of the remuneration of the industrial 
WRKrber in Asiatic countries in comparison with his counter- 
part in other countries. cSome estiipates have beep attempted 
occasionally, but ^ey ar-e little more than expressions of per- 
opipiom However, it may be noted that the Goveenmenr 
finjiia set u?p q Directorate in 194$^ in order to conduct family 
haidget'cnquiries^r were made during Ihe period 1943- 

1$4S. About 27»00Q budgets an 28 emti^es w^ collected, of 
v^jpuch 35,000 were accepted for tabulation, and thf^ datx col- 
lected have been analysed and tabulated in 27 reports. 

In any evaluation of the adequacy of the worker ^s earniu^Sij^ 
tibiey should be related to productivity and a comparison should 
bf made between similar categories of workers in differeai 
e^pitriep, Sm* eomparisems are diflfeult on aeoounSb of Urn 
<pDptjbal^^ inv^dtved reducing the diyeiaif^ of emSxlkm 
^ fk mmm 
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the war. There is the further difiBculty in the case of Asiatic 
countries that the establisliment of modem industry is of com- 
paratively recent origin and that many services which are usually 
provided in the older industrial countries as part of the ameni- 
ties for the whole population have to be especially instituted in 
industrial or urban area'^ at considerably greater expense. 
Such expenditure may not al>vays be directly or immediately 
remunerative, but it is undoubtedly a mistahe to regard it as 
a special subsidy. It is, on the contrary, an integral and indis- 
pensable part of the general effort for development, and viewed 
in this light the industrial worker, on account of the contribu- 
tion he makes to tiic national economy by reducing the volume 
ef unjustified or wasteful imports, and increasing that of pro- 
fitable exports of manufactured goods, performs a valuable 
social function Nor is his value to be determined solely &oin 
too narrow an economic point of view, for he represents the 
more advanced, the more active, and consequently the more 
infl-uential element of the population, with at least some power 
of raisuig the general social level by his example. 

Two criteria may, however, be applied in measuring the 
standard of Hvitig of the industrial worker in Asiatic coun- 
tries : a comparison with the income of the agricultural worker 
in the same area and a consideration of the expenditure which 
the indtstrial worker is called upon to assume for the satis- 
faction of his legitinjate needs. The first of these criteria is 
hardly decisive for reasons already indicated: the demands made 
on the efficiency the industrial worker, from the point of 
view of health wl staying power or trained intelligenoe 
and adaptability, at® considerably greater than in the case of 
the agricultural worker; moreover, the iudustrial worker, un- 
lace the agricultural worker, is in an alien environment, in a« 
mudi as he is often a migrant and has to incur charges whjeli 
he wnold not be oalJeid upon to incur in his own native village. 
It remains true, neiverth^liese, that the more skilled, more adapt- 
able ATid nuwe enterprising workers in urban areas earn cunsi- 
dierahly more Ham they would normally earn in rural areas, aa 
m deariy timwm tgr the large amovmt of rentittances sent by 
workOTS in u!ri)aBi areas in: China and India, or by Chinese and 
migrants abroad, to their families in rural areas at home. 
Snch remittances are, incidentally, a valuable source of income 
to the countryside. 
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It Viould, however, be a mistake to deduce from the savings 
baade by i few comparatively prosperous industrial worker that 
the re auneration of the average industrial wor.cer in -U’atie 
countries leaves any margin. In China, a study of the budgets 
of 280 families of skilled, semi-skiHed and unskilled woi^hers in 
the International Settlement of Shanghai in 1936-1037 showed 
that these families could not subsist on the incomes of the house- 
holders The earnings of the dependants formed an essential 
part of the family income The larger part of the esipeiiditure 
was accounted for by the bare necessities of life — 53 49 to 
64 53 per cent, on food and 13.50 to 15.85 per cent on rent. 
With reference to the budgets of unskilled -porkers, who were 
invariably unable to make both ends meet, the report in ques- 
tion stated £ 

Expenses of food and rent are, among this group, necessarily kept 
to a mmimum, seemg that part of the money is not earned, and hits 
with difficulty to be obtained elsewhere. Housmg is certainly sought 
at the lowest possible cost. As a picture of the mdustnal community 
as a whole, this unskilled group is the most representative one. When, 
therefore, it is shown that for this group it is essential to spend more 
than the wage earned for the essentials of food, rent and clothing, it 
IS obvious that the wage earned by the heads of most households is 
-inefficient to meet the cost of Hving in Shanghai 

than half the industrial workers in the country were 
'toCdcentrated in Shanghai at the time of this enquiry, and the 
situation in that city may therefore be regarded as typical.^ 

Most families, including workers’ families, in Asiatic coun- 
tries are larger than in weistem Europe or ]?7orth America. An 
average worker’s family in India in 1930, for instance, consisted 
ntS 6.46 persons in Bombay (textiles), 5 88 persons in Madras 
<tertiles), 4.84 persons in Cawnpore (textile, engineering anu 
leather works), 4.71 persons in Nagpur (textiles and others) and 
5.24 persons in the United Province (railways). 

In India, as in China, a high proportion of the worker’s in- 
come is usually spent on the bare necessities of life. The pro- 
portion of income spent on food and dothing in workers’ fami- 
lies before the war was, for instance, nearly 60, 66, 67, 72, and 
,74 per cent, in Bombay, Nagpur, Jamshedpur, Madras, and Cal- 
lOntta^ re^eetivdy, while in the eoalfieds and on the plantations 
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such expenditure amounted^to approximately 80 per cent, the 
averai^e worker’s total budget The Directorate set up to con- 
duct famil}^ budget enquiries, referred to above, found that gene- 
rally speaking, since the war, the workers are having to 
spend a larger percentage ot tlieir vages on food than before. 
Notwithstanding the high proportion of the industiial worker’s 
expenditure on food (over 50 per cent of his budget) in India, 
the food seldom reaches the average standard requirement of 
3,000 calories per head per day The diet consists for the most 
part of cereals and pulses , and meat, fish, fats, milk, sugar, and 
other foods are not consumed m adequate quantities. The Bom- 
bay Labour Office, for instance, after an enquiiy made in 1923, 
concluded that **in general it could be said that while industrial 
workers consumed the maximum amount of cereals prescribed 
by the Famine Code, it was less than the diet prescribed by the 
Bombay Prison Manual”. 

Further evidence in confirmation of the inadequacy of the in- 
come of the average industrial worker in India may be found in 
his chronic indebtedness. The investigations of the B,oyal Com- 
mission on Labour showed that the majority of such workers 
were in debt at the time of the enquiry. The proportion ot 
workers or workers’ families in debt in most industrial centres 
has been estimated at not less than two thirds of the total, and 
the extent of the debt, exclusive of current monthly purchases on 
credit, at not less than the aggre^te of three months’ wages. 
The loans are usually advanced by moneylenders at usurious 
rates of interest, frequently of 75 per cent or more. The month- 
ly charges alone on the loans are stated to amount often to SO 
per cent, of the wages. Mainly as a result of the reeommenda- 
iiknis of the Royal Commission on Labour, various legislative 
measures, central as wdl as provincial, designed tu che(^ exces- 
sive Imiding and borrowing, have been adopted since the early 
’thirties. These measures provide for the prompt payment of 
wa^ and the liquidation of unsecured debts of workers, pro- 
hibit the besetting of industrial establishments by moneylenders 
for ooUeeting their dues from the workers on pay days, and 
protect the workers from imprisonment, and their wages or 
salaries from attachment, for debt. On the positive side, there 
are signs that industrial workers’ credit co-operative societies 
are being gradually developed. The Labour Investigation Com 
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mittee, in its Mam Report published in 1946, found, however,, 
that: 

In spite of the remediai measures suggested by the Royal Com- 
mission some of which have already been implemented, the indebted- 
ness of uio industrial worker m this country does not seem to be 
diminishing. A wartime development ... the opening of grain 
shops by employers and the supply of provisions at cobt piice must 
have considerably helped large sections of the mdustrial population 
to avoid getting into the clutches of the moneylender and the shop- 
keeper, and this is a development which, even in peacetime is worthy 
of being continued in order to safeguard the interests of the workers 
But the more fundamental need is that the worker should be able to 
earn enough not only to meet his dav-io-day wants but to ba\e some 
margin for saving which can be utilised for unforeseen expenditure 
and also for conventional necessities such as expenditure during mar- 
riages, etc. 


A survey of the cost of living of the working classes carried 
out in Colombo in 1938, showed that the average composition of 
the family was 5.6 members, and that the average monthly 
income of the head of the family was 39.4 rupees, while that 
of the other members was 8.95 rupees. The proportion of a 
family’s income spent on food, was 52.4 per cent., and on rent 
almost 16 per cent A similar investigation conducted in 1941 
on estates in Ceylon employing Indian labour showed that the 
income of a labourer was 11.30 rupees, of which 67.5 per cent, 
was spent on food. The cost-of-living index numbers for work- 
ers in Colombo and for estate labourers show a steady rise 
during the period 1940-1946, from 120 in December 1940 to- 
239 in December 1946 for the former group, and from 111 to 
232 for the latter. Although before the war, the incidence of 
malnutrition was gradually decreasing, the war and consequent 
shortages led to a deterioration jin the situation. Silch im- 
provements in the nutrition of the working classes as have 
taken place have been due mainly to the public health activities 
of the Department of Medical and Sanitary Services, the pro- 
vds^n of canteens by employers, apd the feee feeding of school- 

BefoEe tito waar, fiie for -workers mj^l'oyedC 
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per cent, of those covered lived in want or ^‘poverty’', about 
12 per cent in ^'health and efficiency’’ and the remainder in 

comfort’’* The standard of living of the urban worker in the 
Philippines at the time was reported to be no better than that 
*of the rural worker. 

Pbdkrahsm and Labour LbgisiiAtion 

In dealing with legislation on the conditions of work in in- 
dustry in Asiatic countries, it is necessary to call attention to tlie 
relations between the central and provincial or local Govern- 
ments in regard to law-making powers. These relations are 
briefly discussed below in connection with the enforcement of 
labour laws, but the constitutional provisions affect the a^lmi- 
nistration as well as the promulgation of such laws. In many 
Aaiatie countries the Constitution is in process of revision, and 
in view of the extent of the territories and the population in- 
volved, it may be assumed that the new Constitutions will be 
federal or quasi-federal in character. 

Sir Atul Chatt^jee has summed up in an article published in 
the April-May 1944 issue of the Iniernational Labour Leview 
the implications of the working of the Federal Constitution of 
1935 in India Irosm the point of view of the formulalioii and 
application of labour legidation : 

The r^SNjvemmait of Indial Act aimed ai establishing a completely 
new system of government of India. The provinces were granted 
fall autonomy in respect of a large number of subjects, and vtere e-u- 
dowed with entirely independent sources of revenue and given 
irfeite control of th^ own finance. The authority, legislative and exe- 
the prpvinoes was vested in Ministers ^osen from »nd 
to elected on a comparatively wide franchise 

And 1^0 ncaninated officials or non-officials . . . 

Under the 1985 Constitution, there is a demarcation bexweea pro- 
Ybdal and eenfeal ftmetions regm’ding legislation as well as adminis- 
tration. Briefly# the r^n^Rtion of labour and safety «n mines and 
<dlfiej[ds i« a caatral (or federal) subject. Inter-provincial migration 
is a central subject. But the following are subjects of conoun’ent 
fagdsljiti jurls&tion: ‘factories; welfare of labour; conditions of 
lafcour; provident funds: employei-s^ liability and workmen’s com- 
peniatbn; heahh insurance, iududing invalidity pension^; old-age 
pensions; unemployment iiuvumnee; trade unions; industrial and 
labour disputes; enquiries and statistics for the purpose of any of the 
matters” enumerated (section 100 (2) ). The central (or federal) 
legislature and a provincial legislature both have power to make laws 
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with respect to any of these matters of concurrent jurisdiction. There 
IS, howeyep, an important proviso If the central legislatuie desires 
to pass legislation on any of ‘these subjects Tvhich involves '^the gx\ing 
of directions to a provmce as to the carrying into execution' ' of such 
legislation, it must obtain the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General (section 126(2)). . 

It goes without saying thai the administration of laborer laws in- 
volves expense. In order to persuade or enable a provincial Govern- 
ment with its own independent exchequer to carry out a law passed 
by the federal legislature, the executive authority at the Centre will 
necessarily be bound to couple its directions with adequate financial 
aid The Constitution piovides that the Centre may mahei grants 
for this and other purposes, and the legislation may itself (when 
an Act IS passed) provide in its terms for such grants-in-aid and 
give directions about the way kn which the grant is to be adminis- 
tered (section 150). If the directions are not then carried out in a 
province, the Governor-General may issue as orders to the Gbvemor 
of that provmce either the directions previously given or those direc- 
tions modified in such manner as the Governor-General thinks proper 
(section 126 (4) ) . . . It will thus be seen that the powers of the 
Central legislature m the concurrent jurisdiction field are limited 
by the discretion and the authority of the Governor-General. . . 

Some recent measures passed by the central legislature refiect the 
change... which took place in the relation between the Centre and 
the provinces in April 1937. Lbws passed in 1940 and 1941 enable 
the provinces, if they so desire, to apply the provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act of 1934 to any premises where a manufacturing" process 
is carried on, with or without the use of power, if 10 or more per- 
sons are employed. Specified provisions of the Factories Act can 
also be applied by the provinces, if they so desire, to “small fac- 
tories” where a child under 15 years is working, even if less than 10 
persqns are employed, provided power is used. 

Similarly, by the Weekly Holidays Act of 1942, the provinces can, 
if they choose to do so, prescribe one we^y holiday and a half 
holiday for employees in shops, theatres, and restaurants. The In- 
dustrial Statistics Act of 1942 empowers the provinces, if they so> 
desire, to collect statistics relating to any matter concerning “fac- 
tories" or relating to welfare and conditions of labour. 

An organisation consisting of representatives of the Central,, 
provincial, and various St^ite Governments and of representa- 
tives of employers and workers' organisations, with a Constitu- 
tion modelled on the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, was set up in India in 1942. Mattos of labour 
interest, indtiiding propcpls for l^idatton, are as a rtde referred 

fttoetkaas of the or- 
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Since this Report was prepared, political decisions of great 
importance have been taken, and at the time of going to press*, 
far-reaching constitutional changes are in progress. A part 
of the territory hitherto covered by the Government of India 
Act, 1935, IS being reconstituted as a separate State. The re- 
lations between the central Governments and local units with 
regard to labour subjects will be decided by the Constitution- 
making bodies concerned. 

The position in India has been mentioned at some length, both 
because the situation in that country is under consideration at 
the present time and because a similar situation might arise else- 
where. In large countries the relations between the central and 
local authorities are of very great importance in the proper co- 
ordination of labour policy. Although this is mainly an internal 
matter, in view of its bearing on the evolution of labour policy 
it seems necessary to call attention to it here. 

It may be noted thkt the new Chinese Constitution which was 
promulgated by the National Government on 1 January 1947, 
and is to come into operation on 25 December 1947, mcludea 
labour and social affairs among the matters to be legislated 
upon and administered by the central Government; their ad^ 
ministration may, however, be delegated to the local authori- 
ties (Article 108). 


It will be seen from the preceding short survey of the position 
of the industrial worker in Amtic countries that although in 
many instances a promising beginning has been made with re- 
gard to the determination of standards of working conditions— 
the regulation of hours of work, the provision of annual holidays 
with pay of measures for the promotion of the health and 
saf^ of the worker while at work, the r^ulation of wages — 
iihs living eonditious leave a great deal to be desired. This is 
hardOy siirprWng, for the industrial worker is ineritably 
affect^ by the low standards which generally obtain in his 
cmvirmnnent. It is illusoiy to believe that it will somehow 
be pcKSSible to secure and maintam far higher standards for 
the industrial worker than for the rural worker. In tne long 
run the only sure hope of safeguarding the living standards 
of the industrial worker is to bring about an improvement in 
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living conditions generally, although, for reasons stated pre- 
viously, during the period of transition the industrial worker 
is entitled to special protection. 

On the question of improving the conditions of work in 
Asiatic countries and bringing them gradually into conformity 
with the standards laid down in the International Labour Code, 
the present Conference will be in a position to express its views 
in considering Eeport III. Of the numerous other issues 
touched upon in the preceding survey, two might perhaps be 
selected as of urgent and outstanding interest to all the coun- 
tries concerned. (1) the collection and compilation of statisti- 
cal data on various labour questions by the compete ut autho- 
rities in each of the Asiatic countries represented, since such 
statistical material is indispensable for considering further 
action for improvement; and (2) the study of the problem of 
workers’ bousing. 

The gravityi of the present situation in almost all Asiatic 
countries so far as workers’ housing is concerned and the need 
for urgent action can hardly be exaggerated. Owing to the 
insanitary conditions in rural areas, especially in the rainy 
season, the workers are a prey to many illnesses, while in urban 
areas the ill-ventilated, dark and dingy, overcrowded workers’ 
'dwellings are a constant strain on the inhabitants, steadily im- 
pairing their physical condition and powers of resistance, riueli 
conditions are hardly conducive to a happy family life, and 
are corrosive in effect, tending to disintegrate the social struc- 
ture. The exodus of rural workers to urban areas in the past 
had at least this advantage, 'that it ensured a steady supply 
of a comparatively healthy labour force to industry. But in 
r&mxt years the industrial population has tended to settle down 
in urban areas. The deplorable effect of bad housing condi- 
tions on the physical well-being and social outlook of the urban 
industrial population is already apparent, and will become in- 
creasingly manifest with each succeeding generation. It Is es- 
sential that the public authorities, from the central Govern- 
ment at the top, to the municipalities at the other end of the 
scfiSle, should give the highest priorily to the question of 
wmrkets’ housing- A number of important feaues are inv^oltved 
(|aeSti0U5 flusurted ercEngemeuUs jEor the 
O^^e ^ een be Jet to 
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gether the necessary buildinjg equipment; administrative ar- 
rangements for the proper execution of the plans; careful 
planning of the location of the housing sites, and the layout 
of the houses so as to provide for sufficient accommodation 
and for ventilation, lighting, and sanitary conveniences. Ad- 
mittedly, the problem is not a simple one, but by the co-ordina- 
tion of local, regional, and wider international action, progress 
can be made. 

On both the above questions, the Conference might desire to 
recommend the nature of the machinery to be set up for fur- 
ther investigations, and also to give some indication of the tar- 
gets to he aimed at as a first step. 
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The satisfactory regulation of industrial relations is ad- 
mittedly an important part of labour policy. The first essential 
factor in the developmenu of a sufiSciently comprehexisive and 
eflScient system of industrial relations is the existence of asso- 
ciations of employers and workers, strong, free from undue 
interference, and capable of concluding collective agreements for 
the regulation of wages and conditions of work. Experience 
has shown that the unfettered activity of trade associatmns is 
indispensable for social progress. The second important factor 
is the establishment of a satisfactory system of conciliation and 
arbitration for the settlement of industrial disputes. The pro- 
vision of machinery for this purpose is of little avail unless 
either party to a dispute is free to press its own case and has 
developed a sufiSeient sense of social responsibility to appreciate 
the value of compromise and of the rule of law. The negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of collective agreements provide the 
opportunifies to acquire training in constructive statesmanship.^ 

Traub Union DuvEnopMENr in Asutio Countries 

Trade Unions in the form in which they are at present found 
in advanced industrial countries are a product of the industrial 
revolution. They arose as a result of the deepening eonscious- 
aess of industrial workers that they were being exploited and 
)f their consequent attempts to resist such exploitation by col- 
ective action The early phases of the development of the 
>rade union movement were marked by clashes between employ- 
ers and workers, but with the establishment of organised indus- 

* eo^w^OTSwe review of tte qfoeetloa of tiUe roKaJation of 
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trial relatioiis on a firm basis, negotiations between the two par- 
ties assumed increasing importance. These negotiations have 
proved to be the precursors of collaboration between them — 
collaboration which advances in the measure in which the need 
for «ocial progress is appreciated by the community at large. 

The beginnings of the consolidation of the workers' organisa- 
tions in China on a national basis may be said to date back to 
1924, when the first regulations recognising the workers' right 
to freedom of association and to engage in collective bargaining 
were promulgated by Dr Sun Yat-sen's Government in Canton. 
During the two or three following years the movement made 
great progress, but it suffered a setback in 1927 as the result of 
a political crisis. The National Government promulgated in 
July 1928 provisional regulations for the settlement of disputes, 
between capital and labour, and in November 1929 the Ttade 
Union Act came into force The Administrative Yuan issued 
in October 1932 four sets of regulations governing the seamen's,, 
railway workers', postal workers', and telegraph workers' unions,, 
with effect from July 1933. These regulations required previous, 
authorisation from the public authorities for the establishment 
of trade unions in accordance with the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act They also imposed varions other obligations on the 
unions, such as registration, the submission of periodic returns 
of membership, the filing of advance notice of meetings, and the 
communication of records of proceedingSw 

IPmergency mmmm adapted during the war were designed 
to enlist the assistance of the trade unions in lihe war effort and 
assign to them definite responsibilities in the mobilisation of 
manpower. Accordingly, the trade unions were brought under 
Government control, membership of the appropriate union was 
made compulsory for each worker, and among the functions 
assigned to the trade unions were the provision of facilities for 
the teohnioal traimng of the workers and the promotion of labour 
wehtam Steps were also taken by the Ministry of Social Affairs 
for the establishment of model unions and for the provision of 
facilities for training social workers, including candidates for 
office in trade union organisations. 

1948, the Chinese Trade Union Act was amended. The 
effect of the amendment is to make it compulsory to organise a 
trade union in any area where there are at least 50 workers aged! 
over 20 years belonging to the same branch of industry, or 30 
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workers belonging to tbe same craft; membership of the appro- 
priate union is compulsory for all workers ; not more than one 
union may be established for each industry or craft in each 
area; and three types of federations of trade unions may be es- 
tablished: municipal or ^‘hsien’ general unions, provinciaJ fede- 
rations of industrial or craft unions, and a national congress 
of trade union federations. The Act authorised trade unions to 
build up their funds by receipts from the entrance and mem- 
bership charges, special foundation funds, and occasional col- 
lections. The entrance fee is limited to the daily wage of the 
worker at the time of his joining the union and the regular 
membership fee to not more than 2 per cent, of the worker’s 
income. Contributions to the special foundation fund and 
occasional collections may not be resorted to without previous 
authorisation, nor may capital shares be levied unless they have 
been sanctioned by the authorities. The welfare activities of 
the trade unions are to be financed by a statutory welfare 
fund made up of contributions from both employers and woik- 
ers. An Agricultural Trade Union Act was also passed in 
1943, to authorise the organisation of unions of agricultural 
workers in conformity with the international labour Conve^i- 
tion on the subject. 

A Committee set up under che Ministry of Social Affairs to 
Social legislation is now considering a further revision of 
the Trade Union Act, among other things, for the purpose of 
providing in detail for the organisation of a federation of trade 
tmions. The programme of work drawn up by the Ministry 
for 1946 was as follows : development of labour organisations in 
tfee areas recovered from the Japanese ; reorganisation and deve- 
lopment of trade unions in Go^ernmeijit^op^ajted undertakings; 
promotion of seamen’s unions in important ports; consolidation 
and development of trade unions in the salt industry ; prepara- 
tion for the establishment of a national federation of workers in 
the principal industries; preparation for the organisation of a 
national federation of trade unions; stren^hening of trade 


tmion leadership at hmne and of the representation of ths 
Ohinese trade union movement in tjie iirtemal^onal labour imoye- 
promotion df cKfiJeofeEvo feargainiug Ibetfween Jabspto and 
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for example, set up a committee, early in 1947, under the chair- 
manship of a representative of the Minister of Social Ah'airs, 
to direct labour activities, with the following aims; to com- 
plete and consolidate labour organisation and develop a demo- 
cratic spirit; to promote labour welfare and stabilise the work- 
ers’ standard of living; to maintain labour discipline and in- 
crease production; and to promote harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and workers and put into practice priuciples 
of labour-management co-operation. The “district” has also 
fixed minimum standards of labour welfare amenities to b{> pro- 
vided by factories, and inspections are made to supervise the 
observance of these standards. Corresponding secretari^ (who 
include Kuomingtang Party members) submit reports ou the 
activities of trade unions directly to the experimental district,, 
while a representative of the district lives permanently in the 
workers’ quarters, in order to help tod guide their aetivities. 

Though the Chinese Association of Labour, set up in 1933, is 
not a trade union within the meaning of the Act, it has iu fact 
become the representative orgauisalnon of the laboor movement 
in Ohhia iu the absenoe of a national federation of labour. In 
July 1946- the Asaocdatlto had a registered memher^p of over 
2,000,000, Tlowards the end of the year, there was a split in 
the orgsnisatioa, ascribed to a difference among its leaders on the 
steps to be taken for unifying the labonr movemmit. 

Aeeording to the Statiaiios Deimtiiaent of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the number of trade unions in China, in areas 
under the eontrol of the Covernment, at the end of May 1940 
was 4,919, imfiading 5 fedeccations for particular industries, 
f^377 industrial or craft unions, 323 mnnieipal and hMen gene- 
ral unions, and 214 apecSal uaions of workers in the mining tod 
transport and -oostmusicsatitoB indimtriee. Sinee the end of 
the ttar, the trade unions have been able to reeame their nor- 
rinfA aettmtieSy ixadading the eonsolidation of their organisations, 
the lAni# tn improve oonditioxie of employinent, the promotion 
oi wellaKS^ and political activity. Two unions have 

bean xspitfsnhed in areas recovered firom the Japanese, the 
Motional jpostad WerkerB’ Union and the Bailway 'Workers' 
Unito, and in Beoember 1946 the Chinese Seamen’s Union was 
foemaU? establhihed, 

B way be noted that in China the law specifically provides 
foiB &e ew-operation d the trade union organisations with 
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Similar organisations in other countries China was allotted 
^ seat on the Exeeutiv'e Committee of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions m recognition of the growing strength of the 
trade union movement in that country. 

Industiial labour in India, which at the close of the F’lrst 
World War was largely unorganised, has emerged from the Se- 
cond World War fully aware of the advantages which will accrue 
to it if it IS strongly organised. Although the active beginuings 
of the Indian trade union movement date back to 1918, it was not 
until 1926 that the Indian Trade Unions Act was passed. Be- 
tween 1927-1928 and 1934-35, the number of registered trade 
unions increased from 29 to 213 and their total membership 
from 100,619 to 284,918. This total was not exceeded till 1937- 
38, when it reached 390,112 By 1943-44, it had risen to 780,967 
and in 1944-45 there were 865 registered unions with a total 
membership of 889,388 This increase was achieved notwith- 
standing considerable difSculties of organisation and the hamper- 
ing effect of inadequate funds. In 1943-44, the number of regis- 
tered trade unions in Bengal was 297, with a membership of 
289,658; in Madras, 174 with a membership of only 49,451; 
and in Bombay only 82, but with a membership of 149,359. In 
1944-45, there were 330 unions in Bengal, 93 in Bombay. The 
total number of unions whose activities were not confined to a 
single province was 30 in 1943-44, and 31 in 1944-45. The rail- 
way workers^ unions numbered 82 in 1943-44, with a member- 
ship of 304,486; the textile workers^ unions, 113, with 210,712 
members; and the seamen’s unions 9, with 79,501 members. 

According to the Royal Commission on Labour in India, the 
lack of a democratic spirit and of education is the main obstacle 
in the way of the organisation of the Indian workers Much 
of the industrial labour is migratory in character, inclined to 
regard residence in urban areas as well as the monotony of fac- 
tory life as irksome, intent on returning to the land, and con- 
sequently not sufSciently interested in organised activities. 
Furthermore, as the Royal Commission remarked, ^‘those whose 
i^trages and leisure are barely adequate for sustained work in the 
fectory are not likely to find energy or leisure for activity out- 
side 

regard to abundant llabour supjdy for industry 
pmseqjmt uj)(m in tmi lOTa® and the comr 
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lack of homogeneity and of an industrial tradition among the 
workers, the widespread prevalence of poverty and illiteracy, 
the insufficiency of efficient leadership from the ranks of the 
workers themselves and other existing conditions, the slow pro- 
gress made hy the trade union movement in India is not surpris- 
ing. The influence of organised labour, however, is not to he 
measured solely in terms of active trade union membership. 
Trade union meetings are attended hy non-members, who are 
often more numerous than the members; and for collective 
action both members and non-members band together 

The Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926 differs from the United 
Eingdom and other Dominion legislation on the subject mainly 
in the fact that the application of its provisions is confined to 
unions which seek registration under it Under this Act, pro- 
vincial Governments are required to appoint a registrar of trade 
unions; and altiiough registration is optional, it confers on re- 
gistered unions and their members a measure of immunity from 
civil suits and criminal prosecutions. The registered unions 
also incur certain obligations, the most important of which are 
the adoption of a regular constitution, the annual submission 
of audited accounts, the establishment of an executive contist- 
ing of a majorily of actual workers, and the separation from 
the general fun^ of political funds, which can be collected 
only from those mmnbeors who are willing to contribute The 
Aet was amended in 1928 to facilitate the procedure of appeal 
against decisions of a registrar refusing to roister a trade 
union or withdrawing a certifleate of registration As tJie 
Eoyal Commission on Uahour in India observed, “the stimulus 
given hy the Act to frside unionism resulted, not so much from 
any rights or liabilities that it created^ as* from the enhanced 
status given by tihe recognition of trade unions in the statute 
book”. 

A Government Bill further to amend the Indian Trade 
Unions A# was introduced in the Central Legislative Assembly 
in PSbsraairy 1946. The Bill imposes an obligation on the 
mnployers to recognise trade unions provided that these fulfil 
the specified conditions, and confers certain rights on the re- 
cognised unions. It also specifies certain acts as unfair prac- 
tices on the part of the recognised unions and th4 employers, 
«ad provides penalties for such practices. 
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During the period 1937-38 to 1944-4:5, the number of registeied 
trade unions in India increased from 420 to 865, or by 106 per 
cent.* and the total membership of unions submitting returns, 
increased from 390,112 to 889,388, or by 128 per cent. The 
membership figures, however, fail to give a complete picture 
of the strength of organised labour in India, as a larg»- propor- 
tion (approximately 30 per cent during the war) of registered 
trade unions failed to submit prescribed returns. There are, 
moreover, unregistered unions, for which membership figures 
are not available, except in the case of Bombay, where in 
December 1942 there were 100 unregistered trade unions with 
a membership of 29,574, as compared with 89 registered unions 
with a membership of 155,782 Unregistered unions also exist 
among workers in the handloom industry in the larger estab- 
lishments using power, and among workers on large-scale plan- 
tations, particularly the tea gardens in Assam. 

Although during the period 1937-38 to 1942-48 trade union 
membership increased in all branches of industry, the extent 
of the increase was largest in the engineering group, followed 
by tramways, docks and port trusts, municipal workeis, and 
textiles, respectively; in absolute numbers the largest categorv 
was the railways, followed by textiles. During the same period,, 
the number of women members of unions increased by 76.6 
Jper cent. — ^a rate slightly higher than the rate of iuereese for 
all members (75.7 cent.). 

The agricultural workers are also beginning to organise. The 
number of landless agricultural labourers has been increasing 
in recent years in all parts of the country. The proportion 
of farm servants and field labourers to cultivating fa^meirs rose 
from 291 per 1,000 in 1921 to 407 in 1931. The number of 
landl^ agricultural labourers in India has been estimated at 
6S million, or 17 per cent, of the total population. The AJl- 
India Peasants' Organisation (Kisan 8aiha)y which was found- 
ed in 1935, is reported to be gaining ia strength, although defi- 
nite and reliable figures <K)ncerning its membership are not 
i^q^aiiable. 

AJl provioe^ showed an increase in trade union mmber^ 
during the period 1938-191% edSn^t the Ptu^iab (where ' 
^ ^ ^ fs nfteh m 79 per 
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It "was 53 per cent, ia Boxgai, 72 per cent, in Bombay, 170 
per cent, in the North-West Frontier Proviube, 228 per eeait. 
in Bihar, and 230 per cent, in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
There are a number of unions in some of the Indian States 
(Baroda, Cochin, Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore). The rail- 
way workers’ unions in Hyderabad and Mysore are affiliated 
to the Ail-India Eaiiwaymen’s Federation. The wartime in- 
crease in trade union membership in India may he explained 
partly by the general increase in employment and partly by 
the neewsity for concerted action on the part of industrial 
employees to secure an increase in their earnings especially in 
yiew of the inflationary rise in prices. 

Trade ixnions in India suffer from a paucity of funds Which 
seriously circumscribes their activities and gives them little 
staying power. The membership dues, which before the war 
amounted to one or two annas per month or a day’s wi^e per 
year, are collected^ either in the office of the union or through 
members appointed for that purpose. Both these methods in- 
volve difficulties and risks, and a considerable proportion of 
the^^dnes remain unpnidk Before 1937, when the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936, came huto force, in the case of the textile mills 
of Ahmodabad and the Tata Iron Steel Works at J'amsbedpur, 
the managbmshl dednofied the mmnkership dues from the work- 
ers’ vvt^es libr the hoiOit. 

The totsl annnal . Ihaoma of the trade unions in tndia sub- 
mitting rstuniB, Mneasad from 683,444 rupees in 1937-38 (343 
unions) to l,$^,d$4 Mpees in l£^2-43 (489 unions), or b? 
130.3 p^ eeni. { tb» increase in the balmoe at 

'^e end of ^ yoar was 138.8 bar cant During the sahto 
period, the inooma mnuber in«KMnnd by S3.1 per eani 
Us 1#445, tha toMK tWbQin ^ 1,389, %9 mpaas (Wfi Unions), 
fln.hiltioaajin pi par tmi. on tba 138748 flgt^ wiiSla the 
Ituiiiiiiif U 0Mk luahinM »« «nd of the yaar was 280.7 per 
I ndorbo , ik#etmr, & not a sound Oriterion of the 
Of a union, ais unpaid dues are generally 
m Hi In tiU proyinee of Bombay, for ins- 

teSMlI, Aw rf^presmted 28.4 per cant, of the total assets 

In 1943-41, 1B0,* per cent. In 1941-4^ 27.6 per cent, in 194243. 
and* 98.4 pwt cent in 194444, In the TJnited Provinces un- 
paid ^uhsoriptfons accounted for 21.4 per cent, of the total 
shown as sssats in 1944-44 The income of many unions, fur- 
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themore, is too meagre to finance any efieetive progranune,. 
Their straitened tiroumstances lead to the imdesirabie practice 
of financmg expenditure partly by donations from unspecified 
sources. In the ease of several unions in Bombay, for instance, 
the expenditure was reported to be “out of all proportion to> 
their income and had it not been for the large donations which 
they received they would hardly have been able to keep fune- 
tioniug”. 

Until recently there were two national trade union organ!' 
stations in India with affiliated unions in aU parts of the country 
and in a large number of trader and occupations : the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour, 
both with provincial or regional and local branches. A third 
national organisation, the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, was formed in May 1947. There are other national 
federations, such as the All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation 
and the All-India Postal and Railway Mail Service Union 
whose membership is confined to tmions in specific industries 
notably public utilities. In addition, there are provincial and 
local federations; the most outstanding of such local organisa- 
tions is the Textile Labour Association at Ahmedabad. 

The AU-India Trade Union Congress (A.I.T.U.C.) was 
formed in 1920. Its establishment was influenced largely by 
the requirement of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation that the workers’ ddegates to the International 
Labour Conference should be arawn from the most representa- 
tive workers’ organisation in each country. In 1929, a number 
of unions belonging to the Congress seceded from it and formed 
the All-India Trade Union Federation. In 1931 the Red Trade 
Union Congress also seceded, but this particular organisation, 
eeased to exist in 1935. Three years later the AU-India Trade 
Union Federation combined with the A.I.T.U.C., which re- 
mained, for a few years, the sole labour organisation of national 
importance. In 1941, however, the Indian Federation of Labour 
(I.F.L.) was founded with a twofold purpose: “(1) mobilisa- 
tion of Indian labour for conscious and purposeful participa- 
tion in war efforts; (2) securing for the workexfe the bare mini- 
mum of wages and amenities which the wartime conditions de- 
manded and without which maintenance of workers’ morale 
was an impossibility”. T!he Federation, which started with 
ILfiS ujjaons with a total m^bersjhip o|; 288,676, belonging to 
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important industries sueh as steel, textiles, railways and othei 
transport, sMpping, and mines, claimed in December 1944 a 
membership of 407,773, belonging to 22 unions. In Septem- 
ber 1945 a special enquiry was carried out by the Government 
into the relative strength of the Indian Federltion of Labour 
and the AU-India Trade Union Congress, as a result of which 
the Congress was declared to be the more representative orga** 
nisation, with 696,555 members, as against the 313,807 mem- 
bers of the Federation. The draft constitution of the new orga- 
nisation, the Indian National Trade Union Congress (I.N.T. 
U.C.), was approved on 4 May 1947. One of its outstanding 
features is that every affiliated organisation must offer to sub- 
mit to arbitration every industrial dispute in which a settle- 
ment is not reached by negotiation, and must not sanction or 
support a strike till other means of settlement have been ex- 
hausted. Among the declared objects of the new organisation 
are: to eliminate progressively social, political and economic 
exploitation and inequality, the profit motive, and anti-social 
concentration of power in any form; to place industry under 
State ownership or control ; to ensure full employment; to secure 
the increasing association of workers in the administration and 
control of industry ; and to promote the civic and political in- 
terests of workera The I N.T U C proposes to form nation- 
wide organisations of all categories of workers in each industry, 
and to assist in the formation of trade nnions 
Th# Textile Labour Association at AhniSdabad was founded 
in 1920 by Mr Gandhi, ^to whose personal influence with the 
local employers and workei's it owes its success to no small ex- 
tent; it was reported to have a membership of about 33,000 in 
1945, Until recently, it had not been affiliated with any of the 
national organisations, but in May 1947, shortly after the for- 
mation of the Indian National Trade Union Congress, the Joint 
Board of Representatives of the Textile Labour Association 
resolved to affliate with that body. 

The All-India Railwaymeti^s Federation was founded in 1925, 
and virtually all the railway unions in India, many of which 
were established between 1918 and 1921, were for a time affiliated 
with it. The Railway Bo<ird has for many years held confer- 
ences, as a rule half-yearly, with the chief representatives of 
the Federation to consider questions affecting the wages and 
conditions of service of railway employees. 
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Beporeseotatives of Indian trade unions have participated not 
only in the deliberations of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation since 1919, but also in the meetings offworkers* orga- 
nisations of other eountritss, such as the British Trades Union 
Congress, and^of international organisations, such as the In- 
ternational Federation of Ti-ade Unions, and the Asiatic 
Labour Congiess, which held two sessions, one in 19^4 and the 
other in 1937 They also took part in the Second World Trade 
Union Conference, which was held at Paris in 1945 ; India and 
Ceylon were allotted one seat on the Executive Comiiiittee of 
the Woild Trade Union Federation set up by this Conference 

Some reference should also be made in this connection to the 
representation of the workers’ interests on public bodies. The 
Coverument of India Act, 1935, provided for special *»'epresen- 
tation of the interests of labour as well as of commerce and 
industry on various legislative bodies Out of a iotal of 1 535 
seats, in 10 out of the 11 provincial Legislative Assemblies, 38 
(8 in Bengal, 7 in Bombas^, 6 in Madras, 4 in Assam, 3 each lu 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Bihar, 2 in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, and 1 each in Orissa and Sind» were 
allotted to representatives of labour and 56 to representatives 
of employers m commerce, industry, mining, and plantations. 
The labour representatives are elected partly by the members 
®f registered trade unions and partly by wage earners in special 
labour eonstitueneies, while the employers^ representatives are 
deeted by chambers of commerce and similar bodies The total 
number of trade unions recognised for the purpose of electing 
representatives to provincial legislatures was 78 in 1940-11 , of 
these 27 were in Bengal, 5 in Bihar, 8 in Bombay, 7 in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar, 18 in Madras, 5 in the Punjab, 3 in 
Sind, and 5 in the United Provinces. 

Until 3937, when Burma was separated from ludia, the 
IndiaTi trade union legislation applied to Burma, where there 
were the beginnings of a trade union movement, particularly 
in the port of Rangoon The Indian legislation as it then stood 
mnained on the Burmese statute book, but by the end of the 
war, no pre-war trade unions were left, and the movement had 
to bo started afresh. Sinco January 1946, the Directorate of 
Lkbour has been oettve in implementing the Q-ovemment^s 
^ fostering ^he gpowfh of a heaH^ and ^responsible trade 
movetneui^ and ^ pni<m luad been re- 
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gistered under the Act, with a total membership of about 16,200. 
A r^ort on labour problems in South-east Asia, recently pre- 
pared by Miss Virginia Thompson under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Eelations of New York, calls attention to 
the great advances made by the labour movement in Burma 
since the end of the war. The author ascribes this develop- 
ment to “the progress made by organised labour before the 
war; the greater self-confidence of Burma’s leaders who en- 
joyed nominal independence during the Japanese occupation; 
and the more liberal policy of a metropolitan Government com- 
mitted to suppoitmg the advancement of organised labour”. 

The organisation of trade unions in Ceylon is regulated by 
the Trade Union Ordinance of 1935, under which registration 
is eompiiisory and the registered unions and their membens 
enjoy ceitain immunities The local trade union movement 
gathered appreciable strength during the interval between the 
two wars, although adversely affected by cleavages resulting 
from diversity in the structure of the working population. 
There are now 105 unions with a total membership of 189,309. 
The largest union, with 107,995 members, is composed mainly 
of plantation workers. 

Undei the legislation m force in Indo-China, the urgauisaiiatn, 
of trade unions, properly so called, is not permissible, but 
workers’ mutual aid associations may be established. The in- 
troduction of measures recognising the right of association is, 
however, under consideration. 

Trade union law in the French Establishments in India is 
based on the»provisions in force in Prance in respect of free- 
dpm of association, collective bargaining, and conciliation and 
atbitration in labour disputes. There is a General Federation 
of Trade Unions for these territories, comprising IS affiliated 
unions with 30,000 members (10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion) ^ 

The total trade union membership in Indonesia in 1911 was 
reported to be 123,500 

In Malaya, where statutory provision for the registration of 
trade unions was made in 1940, trade union organisation on 
modern luies is well under way (At 1 March 1939, there were 
in the former Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, 
Johore and Kedah 92 workers’ associations, 191 employers’ asso- 
ciations, and 144 mixed associations, with functions roughly 
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similar to those of trade unions as defined in the Trade Union 
Bill which became law in the following year.) 

According to the Philippine Commonwealth Act No. 213, a 
trade union registered under the Act acquires the right of col- 
lective bargainings with employers. Before the Japanese in- 
vasion, there were about 340 registered trade unions, with a 
membership of about 90,000, axid it is reported that there were 
about 190,000 workers in unregistered unions. During the war, 
trade unions were outlawed, and after the liberation a fresh 
start had to be made. By 31 December 1945, there were 19 
registered trade unions with a membership of 3,922, and also 
a number of unregistered unions. 

The organisation of industrial employers has also made some 
headway in recent years in Asiatic countries, particularly in 
China and India. A national organisation of industrial em- 
ployers — ^the Chinese National Industrial Association — ^was es- 
tablished in Chungking in April 1943 to expedite the enactment 
of legislation relating to the establishment and working of in- 
dustrial (as distinct from commercial) associations and to assist 
in the fullest measure in the industrialisation of the country. 
Particular attention was to be given to the preparation of plans 
for post-war development, the promotion of research in indus- 
trial economics, and the protection of home industries, with 
special reference to possible future commercial treaties with 
other countries It moved to the east of the country in 1946 
and its present membership is reported to be 5,000, including 
300 in Shanghai 

The employers' organisations in India may be clakified under 
three heads: commercial associations, industrial associations, 
and employers' associations; there is hardly any difference as 
to labour policy between the last two except that the employ- 
ers' associations were '^xpressly formed for dealing with 
labour questions The most important commercial associa- 
tions are the eharnfaers of eommeree, both Indian and European, 
located in almost all the main commercial centra. The most 
important industrial associations are the Mill Owners’ Asso- 
mtion, founded in Bombay in 1875; the Indian Teas Associa- 
tion founded in Calentta in 1881; the Indian Jnte Mills As- 
so^atiott, fonndod in Oalcntta in 1884; the Abmedabad MiU 
Associatii^ fW^ndfed in 189^? ^ Indian Mining As- 
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flociation, founded in Calcutta in 1892; and the United Plant- 
ers’ Association of Southern India, founded in Madra*!! in 1898, 
With a view to promoting the interests of the Indian mining 
industry, the Indian Mining ITederation was formed in 1913, 
and similar associations were also organised in other indust- 
ries, such as jute and tea. The Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce was founded in 1927 for the purpose of 
eentralising and co-ordinating the activities of the commercial 
and industrial associations 

The federations of employers’ organisations were formed 
mainly for the purpose of considering labour questions of 
national interest and enabling the Indian employers’ represen- 
tatives to participate in the deliberations of the International 
Labour Organisation more eifeclively. The most important are 
the Employers' Federation of Southern India, founded in 
Madras in 1920, the All-India Organisation of Industrial 
Employers, founded under the auspices of the Federation of 
the Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry in Bombay 
in 1933: and the Employers’ Federation of India, founded 
under the auspices of the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association 
in 1933 ^ 

The objects of the All-India Organisation of Industiial Em- 
ployers and the Employers’ Federation of India are identical 
and may be summarised as follows- (1) the establislunent of 
harmonious relations between labour and capital; (2) the secur- 
ing of proper representation of the interests of their members 
in the provincial, central or federal legislatures; (3) the nomi- 
nation of delegates and advisers to represent the employers of 
India at the International LjLbour Conference. 

Organisations of plantiprs have been in existence for the past 
several years in a number of territories in which plantations 
form an important part of the local economy, such as Ceylon 
and Malaya. In Ceylon, there is a strong federation of indus- 
trial employers, called the Employers’ Federation of Ceyl6n, 
in addition to the employers’ organisations for the plantation 
industries ; the Ceylon Estate Employers’ Federation, the 
Planters’ Association, the Ceylon Estates Proprietary Associa- 
tion, and the Low-Country Products Association. Eleven em- 
ployers’ associations and one federation are registered under 
the Trade Union Ordinance. 
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In his report to which reference has previously been made,, 
Sir Harold Butler observed with reference to indtistrial rela- 
tions in India: 

Notwithstanding the extensive reforms which have been carried 
out by the Indun Legislatuies during the past fifteen 3 ears, there 
are signs of acute discontent in most mdustrial centres Stakes 
have been and continue to be frequent, most of them short and 
sporadic, but some bitter and prolonged. In fact, the problem of 
indnstnal relations may perhaps be considered to be the chief prob- 
lem confronting Indian industry at the present time, and one upon 
which further industrial development to some ^ent depends. The 
prevalence of labom eonfiiets has been marked, taking into considera- 
tion the relatively small number of industeal workers. 

These observations might mitict ts mutandis be applied to the 
conditions in industry as they have existed during *he p&st 
several years in most Asiatic countries and more particularly 
since the First World War. The conditions in the plantation 
industry may be said to have been in the past in some measure 
an exception to this generalisation. This has been so because 
the plantations employ as a rule a large number of immigrant 
workers for essential work and these workers are provided with 
residential accommodation on the estates. The estates are the 
pri^fe property of individual owners or of joint stock com# 
panies, to which outsiders can have only restricted access and 
on which it is not easy to carry on trade union activities. 

In China, the number of industrial disputes hag been bi g h j . 
as may be seen from the figures for Shaughai, where during the 
five years 3932-1936, there were no less than 1,452 industrial dis- 
putes (including 542 strikes) involving 1,144,315 workers. 
During the war, owing to the policy adopted by the Japan^e 
authorities, there were very few cases of labour disputes^ but 
they became frequent after the liberation. In the 10 months 
from August 1945 to June 1946 there were in Shanghai 1,49^ 
labour disputes, including 262 strikes and lockouts, and the 
%qr^ for other cities show a similar increase. 

^he machinery for the settlement of industrial dispute^ pro- 
vided by statute (the Labour Disputes Act whs passed in 1929^ 
and whs amended in 1030 and 1932) 'consists of concBiatium! 
■j®ife«i(dtteea (pj^de TStj^'ofi'IS f 'nn^feensE 2 representative? 
of tits nolininees> 
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and arbitration boards (composed of 5 members: one represmi- 
tative each of employers and workers not directly involved m 
the dispute, one Government nominee, one representative of 
the local court of law, and one Kuomingtang Party representa* 
tive). Awards by conciliation committees and arbitration 
boards are required to be issued within 9 days of the date on 
which the dispute was referred to them. Unlike the findings 
of the conciliation committees, which are binding only if accept- 
able to the parties concerned, the awards of the arbitration 
courts may be enforced and thex’e is no right of appeal. 

Additional precautions were taken in wartime to prevent 
the war t-ffort from being adversely affected by industrial dis- 
location. Agricultural, ludustiial, mining, and commercial 
undertakings were brought under Government control, and the 
cessation of work or the interference with production in these 
branches of economic activity was prohibited by measures idopb* 
ed in 194^2 in accordance with the National General Mobilisation 
Ajct In May 1943 the Labour Disputes Act was further amend- 
ed. V The amendment prohibited strikes or lockouts in private* 
undertakings during the emergency It also provided for the 
determination by the Government of conditions of employment 
in undertakings owned by the State, and prohibited tbc resort 
to strikes or lockouts in them As a consequential measure, the* 
Ministry of Social Affairs issued regulations for the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators for the sectJement of industrial disputefe. 

Owing to the outbreak of disputes after the war, the IVIinistry 
of Social Affairs prom^ated regulations concerning the arbx* 
tratiofi of labour disputes during the period of reconversion 
of industi^y from wartime to peacetime production These re- 
gulations provide for the establishment of arbitratioji boards- 
in differe>it industrial regions under local authorities Labour 
is represented on these boards, which may consist of 9 to 15 
members, and their functions include the periodical adjustment 
of wages Provision is made for enforcing the decisions of the 
boards 

Collective agreements between organised employers and 
workers may be concluded in China under an Act of 1930, which 
came into force in 1932; in such agreements conditions of ap- 
prenticeship, trade union organisation, the operation of employ- 
ment agencies, and the setllement of industrial disputes (the 
establishment of an agency for the purpose, or the dctcrmina- 
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tion of the procedure relating to the submission of disputes to 
Gristing agencies) may be included. However, such agree- 
ments must be submitted to the competent authority for ap- 
proval before they can be enforced, as a safeguard against the 
indnsion in them of provisions prejudicial to the interests of 
either party. 

There was a great deal of industrial unrest in India in the 
years immediately following the end of the First World War. 
Such unrest was mainly due, in the words of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Labour, to “the realisation of the potentialities of 
the strike in the existing situation . . assisted by the emergence 
of trade union organisers, by the education which the war had 
given to the masses and by a scarcity of labour arising from 
the expansion of industry and aggravated by the great epide- 
mics of influenza . The great outbreak of strife after the 
war had obvious economic causes; a rise in wage levels was 
overdue, and the workers awoke to the disabilities from which 
they suffered in respect of long hours and other matters.” The 
number of workmg days lost m 1921 and 1924 (to cite two years 
during this period) owing to industrial disputes was 6,984,426 
and 8,730,918 respectively In the following years the figures 
declined to rather less than three million working days, but 
in 1937 and 1938 — ^when the effect of the economic depression 
was acutely felt m India — ^they were 8,995,257 and 9,198,708 
respectively. In 1944, there were 158 disputes, involving 
550,015 workers and entaihng a loss of 3,447,306 working days. 
The corresponding figures for 1945 were 848 disputes, involving 
782,192 workers and entailing a loi^ of 3,940,892 working days. 
From January to 'September 1946, there were 1,435 stoppages, 
involving 1,817,727 workers and entailing a loss of 8,925,251 
working days 

The initial attempt to make legislative provision for the 
settlemenl of industrial disputes in India consisted of a measure 
adopted by the Central Government — ^the Trade Disputes Act 
of 1929 This measure wa* at the outset of a tentative charac- 
ter, as its validity was limited to a period of five years, but in 
1934 it was placed on a permanent basis It was still rather 
of the nature of an enabling measure and empowered the 
afithoiiti^, if they so desired, to undertake the investigatirai 
an^ aettlepimt of indmtirial disputes. ^ fact, however, the 
}Mfii(^ 0 ^ the b^tweffiu dmployetis 
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and workers prevailed, and there were few instances in. whidi 
reeonrse was had to the provisions of the Act. It was conse- 
quently amended in 1938, The amending Act empowered the 
authorities to appoint conciliation ofiScers charged with the 
function of ^promoting industrial peace, and extended the scope 
of the measure by making it applicable to disputes between 
one employer and another and to public utilities The Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, has now been replaced by the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, a much more detailed measure which came 
into force from 1 April 1947. Its main features are pijovisions 
for the prevention of strikes and lockouts, especially in public, 
utility seiwices and essential undertakings, and for machinery 
for conciliation, investigation by courts of enquiry, and if 
necessary, compulsory adjudication on disputes between workers 
and employers. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934 pro- 
vides an instance of more elaborate legislation for the regula- 
tion of industrial relations, adopted by an industrially., impor- 
tant province It was followed by the Bombay Industrial Dis- 
putes Act of 1938, which was applicable only to the textile in- 
dustry in the province. Undez this legislation, the Commis- 
sioner of Labour was empowered to assume the functions of 
chief conciliator A labour officer was appointed to act as the 
guardian of the workers’ interests, to examine their individual 
grievances, and to keep in close contact with them. He might 
apply for conciliation proceedings and might himself appear on 
behalf of the workers where they had no representatives of their 
own. The 1938 Act empowered the Government to appoint a 
board of conciliation, consisting of a chairman and an equal 
number of members selected from panels representing the in- 
terests of the employers and the workers respectively, if the 
efforts of the conciliator proved tmavailing. Disputes might 
ailso be referred to an arbitrator, or in certain cases to a court of 
industrial arbitration composed of legal experts of the standing 
of high court judges Eepresentative trade unions, or unions 
with a membership of not less than 25 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of employees in the branch of industry concerned, were en- 
titled under the Act to represent the interests of their members 
in the proceedings concerning the settlement of disputes affect- 
ing them The Act was amended in 1941 in order to make arbi- 
tration compulsory in certain cases, and again in the follow- 
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mg year in order to exempt ihe employers from tiie require* 
ment to notify sueh changes in the hours of work aud r^t 
periods as were authorised by the Government as a war 
measure. The Bombay Industrial Eelations Act adopted early 
in 1947 is very much more extensive than the previous legisla* 
tion, which it supersedes. 

The Central Provinces aud Berar enacted an Indastrinl Dis* 
putes Act in 1946. Legislative measures concerning the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes are in various stages of considera- 
tion in the provinces of Madras, Sind, and the United Province. 

Among the other measi'i’es which have been adopted for the 
regulation of industrial relations, the following may be men- 
tioned: approval by the Indian Labour Conference at its first 
session in 1942 of a proposal to make it obligatory for every 
factory employing 2 >0 workers or more to adopt standing orders 
governing the woi-king conditions, designed to place the mutual 
obligations between employers and workers on a clearly defined 
contractual basis and picviously approved by the Labour Com- 
missioner! ; the appointment of a Conciliation Officer for Bail- 
ways in 1937 and the establishment of an Industrial Advisory 
Board in the following yearj and the establishment, early in 
1945, by the Central Government of separate machinery for 
tk«! especial purpose of the promotion of industrial relations in 
uuduptakings over which the Centre had direct jurisdiction 
(federal railways, mines, oilfields, major ports, and other in- 
dustrial establishments owned or controlled by the Government 
of India), consisting of the Chief Labour Commissioner and 
the Depxity Labour Commissioner with headquarters at New 
Delhi, 8 regional commissioners with headquarters at Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Lahore respectively, and 9 conciliation officers and 
23 labour inspectors located at various centres throughout the 
country. In this organisation, a labour welfare organisation, 
set up during the war and consisting of a Welfare Adviser in 
the Labour Department, 7 assistants for industrial areas ia 
different parts of the country, and* a woman assistant to deal 
with problems connected with female labour, was merged an^d 
it now deals with industrial relations, the conciliation of labour 
disputes, the administration of labour legislation in so far as 
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suck administration is the responsibility of the Central Gov- 
ernment and no other machinery has been set up for the dis- 
charge of special ressponsibilities, the collection of information 
on wages and other labour matters, and the promotion of indus- 
trial relations generally. 

Early ii. the war, as an emergency measure, the Central Gov- 
ernment was empowered by an amendment of the Defence of 
India Rules (Rule 81A) to proliibit strikes and lockouts in con- 
nection with any trade dispute unless reasonable notice had 
been given, to refer the dispute to conciliation or adjudication, 
and to require the employer not to lower the standards of condi- 
tions of work pending the completion of the proceedings. In 
May 1942 provincial Governments were given similar powers 
under the Rule. Tn August 1942 the Central Government 
issued an Order proliibitiag strikes and lockouts without 14 
days’ previous notice; during this period the proceedings for 
conciliation and adjudication were pending, and for two months 
thereafter strikes and lockouts were prohibited. The emer- 
gency war legislation ceased to be operative from 30 September 
1946- Some of the provisions, however, were continued by 
Ordinance No. XX of 1946, enabling the Government to refer 
trade disputes to adjudication or conciliation. The award of 
the adjudicator can be made binding on both parties, and 
strikes without notice during the conciliation or adjudication 
proceedings and two months thereafter are illegal. 

Since the war, the policy of the Government of Burma, act- 
ing through the Labour Directorate, has been to encourage 
works committees or joint boards in all the principal Govern- 
ment and industrial establishments, for purposes of regular 
eonsultation between employers and workers in regard to the 
improvement of working conditions and the adjustment of 
grievances, and for the admission of fworkers’ representatives 
mto Spheres which were formerly regarded as functions excln- 
of the management. The method is reported to have met 
with notable success in the Government service, the Railway 
Administration, and the services of the principal oil company. 

A Ceylon Ordinance passed in 1931 contains provision for the 
reference by the Commissioner of Labour of industrial disputes 
to a conciliation board. In practice, however, little use has 
been made of this machinery, the total number of references so 
far being only 22. Before the war a scheme was drawn up 
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under the aegis of the Minister of Labour for the investigatiou 
and settlement of trade disputes in the plantation industries. 
This was called the ‘'seven-point agreement’’ and was of con- 
siderable use in avoiding strikes. The employers have, how- 
ever, recently withdrawn from the agreement. 

During the war, machinery was set up under the Defence 
Begulations for the compulsoiy arbitration of disputes in cer- 
tain essential services, consisting as a rule of the district judge 
of the area or a special tribunal appointed by the Governor for 
the purpose of adjudicating disputes. In all, 85 awards have 
been made in industrial trades and 85 in plantation trades. 
Since the termination of the war, however, a number of ser- 
vices have been withdrawn from the essential category and all 
awards in the plantation trades and a number in the industrial 
trades have ceased to be in force. 

A comprehensive Induscrial Disputes Bill has been drafted 
which, wlien passed, will make provision for the registration of 
collective agreements, for conciliation and the voluntary sub- 
mission of disputes to arbitration, and for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in public utility servjces According to the Administra- 
tion Reports of the Commissioner of Labour, strikes on estates 
fell from 42 in 1939 to 8 In 1942 and rose again to 28 in 1945, 
when the number of workers involved was 3,514 and of man- 
days lost 4,285 In other undertakings, the number of strikes 
was 5 in ,1939, 14 in 1942, and 53 in 1945 with 28,875 workers 
involved and 153,388 man-days lost , 

Although either party to an industrial dispute in the Philip- 
pines may approach the Court of Industrial Relations (a body 
with powers of compulsory arbitration) direct, the matter is 
as a rule first referred to the Strike and Lockout Section in 
the Labor Inspection Division of the Department of Labor for 
conciliation Since the |liberat?on and up to the end of De- 
cember 1945, 5 disputes arose, involving 625 workers in all; 
strikes were declared in 3 cases, involving a loss of 2,030 work- 
ing days 


Methods of Laboar-Maaagemeni ConsuUaMcm 

A valuable tradition, reaching back to ancient times, of the 
transaction of lo^al affairs on a democratic basis in village 
soqjieties may be found in many Asiatic opuntries. Modem in- 
U, kowevpr^ unaffected by this traditicm^ 
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not only has the notion of such organisation been imported from 
abroad in comparatively recent times, but even in those parta 
of the world in which it was at first evolved, it is only quite 
lately, mainly as a result of the war, that concerted efforts have 
been made to infuse a democratic spirit into it. In the United 
Kingdom, for instance, an effort is being made for the extension 
of the joint production committees which received a fresh im- 
petus during the war. Such committees are not, however, the 
only means of information, consultation and collaboration be- 
tween the management and workers in an undertaking. The 
subject-matter of consultation |)otentially includes any question 
in which the workers are or ought to be interested, other than 
issues more appropriate to collective bargaining; from the 
firm’s finances and output to holiday arrangements and safety 
rules. The main purpose in instituting such consultative 
machinery is to coifiiteract the effects of the parallel growth of 
political freedom and economic subordination, which is a con- 
sequence of the industrial revolution. It has been observed ia 
the United Kingdom, that the phrase “joint consultation” 
should “convey an attitude of mind rather than a clearly de- 
fined process”, and that the psychological effect on the workers 
of having been consulted “is ten times more important as a 
rule, than the actual contribution of ideas” put forward by" 
them. The institution of machinery for joint consultation in 
industrial undertakings is ope of the methods which might be 
attempted in Asiatic countries for the promotion of more har- 
monious industrial relations than has hitherto been found 
possible. 

MaoHINERT for TrIC^ARTITE CoiiLABORAaTIOK 

A notable wartime devalopment in the evolution of the orga- 
nisation of industrial relations in India consisted in the estab- 
lishment in 1942 of a permanent tripglrtite labour organisation, 
composed of representatives of the Central, provincial, and 
Indian State Governments, as well as of employers and workers, 
with a constitution modelled on that of the International Labour 
Organisation, for the promotion of uniformity of labour legis- 
lation, the determination of procedure for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, and consultations on all matters of indus- 
trial interest affecting the country as a whole This organisa- 
tion consists of a Standimr Committee and the plenary Confer- 
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«nee, over both of wMeh the Member in charge of Labour in 
the Viceroy’s Council presides. The Committee, which meets 
not less than twice a year, consists of 10 Government, and 5 
•employers’ and 5 workers’ representatives. The 10 Govern- 
ment representatives consist of 1 representative of the Central 
Government (in addition to the chairman), 1 each of the in- 
dustrially more important provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and 
the United Provmees, 3 of the remaining eight provinces, and 
3 of the Indian States, including 1 of the Chamber of Princes. 
The function of the Committee is to consider questions referred 
to it by the plenary Conference or the Central Government, 

The plenary Conference, which meets at least once a year, con- 
fiists of 22 Government representatives (excluding the chair- 
man), and 11 employers’ and 11 workers’ representatives. 
The Government representatives consist of ^3 representing the 
Central Government, includmg one for minor administratioi's, 
11 representing the provinces, 6 the industrially more import- 
ant Indian States, and 2 the Chamber of Princes for Ihe other 
States. Of the employers’ representatives, 8 are nominated 
by the Government in agreement with the two main employers’ 
organisations — ^the Employers’ Federation of India and the 
All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers — awhile the re 
biaining 3 are reserved for the representation of other classes 
of employers. In the ease of the workers’ representatives, 8 
are likewise nominated in agreement with the two main woi‘kers’ 
organisations — ^the All-India Trade Union Congress and the 
Indian Federation of Labour — while the remaining 3 seats are 
reserved for the repres^^ntation of other workers’ interests. 
The functions of the organisation are advisory in cljaractci 
All current proposals for labour legislation and the, promotion 
of labour welfare, including, in particular, ways and means 
for the enhancement of industrial production, "'have been placed 
before it. Proposals for labour legislation and the eonclus'ous 
of the International Labour Conference are usually referred to 
the Indian Labour Conference, as this organisation is now 
Icnown, for observations. It has so far had to deal, for the most 
part, with wartime emergency measures and is still in the for- 
mative stages. In consequence of poKtical changes now in pro-* 
eess^ thd constitution of this organisation will doubtless /need 
to be altered It |s a valuable e3^)erimeh|; in tripartite eollabora- 
“Wbieh? if ^er^ed tnay; to v&Mt in the 
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JEasMoning of a suitable framework for tbe regulation of indus- 
trial life by the continuing process of compromise and adjust- 
ment based on precise information 

Moire recently, tripartite industrial committees to faeililate 
the regulation of conditions in particular industries have also 
been established or planned. Committees for the coal mining 
^nd cotton textiles industries Held their first meetings early in 
1947, and steps are being taken for the appointment of similar 
committees for plantations, the jute industry, and the engineer- 
ing industry. These committees follow the pattern of the 
industrial committees which have been set up on an interna- 
tional basis in pursuance of a decision of the International 
ILabour Conference taken at its Philadelphia Session in 1944, 
for the following industries, inland transport, coal mining, the 
iron and steel industry, the metal trades, the textile indust- 
ry, building, civil engineering and public works, petroleum pro- 
duction and refining, and the chemical industry. 

It IS interesting to note in this connection that a tripartite 
committee system for the regulation of labour conditions was set 
up in Indonesia in 1940. The immediate purpose of the system 
was to meet the special difficulties resulting from the inter- 
ruption of European trade and the consequent need in many 
cases to dismiss workers or reduce wages. In introducing the 
Ordinance in the Volksraad the Government looked, however, 
towards the post-war expansion of the system. The Ordinance 
(No. 569 of 1940) created a committee of employers, employees, 
and Government representatives. No employer was entitled 
to lay off staff or reduce general wage rates without previous 
consultation of the committee, and any person under notice 
was entitled to complain to the committee. Although provision 
was made for appeals to the Director of Justice from any de- 
cisions of th <5 committee, no such appeals were lodged in the 
many hundreds of cases dealt with. At the same time the 
regular contracts established between employers and workers 
of all races had a very beneficial effect on labour relations. 

In Ceylon, it has been the practice for conferences to be held 
by the Department of Labour with employers^ and employees^ 
associations when important questions of policy have to be 
determined. 
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It seems evident from the foregoing short survey of the 
evolution of trade union organisation and the existing machi- 
nery for the adjustment of industrial relations that it is 
urgently necessary in Asiatic countries to secure the doveiop- 
ment of free trade associations, while on the other hand it is 
no less essential to provide for safeguards in order that com- 
paratively minor grievances of the workers may not assum-e 
serious proportions. The active assistance of the public autho- 
rities is obviously indispensable for this purpose, althoxigh it 
is important at the same time to ensure that adequate scope 
is provided for the growth of industrial autonomy within ap- 
propriate bounds. A general recognition of the need for action 
is contained in the report on labour problems adopted hy the 
Asian Relations Conference, which made the following recom- 
mendations among others: 

(o) Encouragement of tripartite collaboration in labour 
matters and economic questions generally; 

(6) Formulation of a minimum standard of civil liberties to* 
enable workers to organist; 

(c) Extension of political rights to workers; 

(d) Organisation of training centres for trade union offi- 
cials; 

(e) Co-operation with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the International Labour Organisation. 

Many of the Asiatic countries concerned already possess 
sufficient experience to devise suitable measures. These 
measures will necessarily! differ from one area to another ac- 
cording to local eonditionk They seem likely to reveal, never- 
thelessy so many common features, on account of the similarity 
of the problems of modern industrial development in Asiatic 
countries that a detailed discussion of these problems at a re- 
gional conference can justifiably be expected to prove profit- 
able. Accordingly, the Conference might desire to recom- 
mend to the governing Body of the International Labour Office 
the placing of the question of industrial relations in some of 
its aspects on the agenda of the First Asiatic Regional Confer- 
ence to be held in China in 1948. 
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Scope oe* the Peoblbm 

The application of legal provisions can secured either 
through the agency of the general police or through the bring- 
ing of suits at civil law by interested parties before the ordi- 
nary courts. Such methods have been tried in the case of 
labour legislation but they have failed to secure efiEeetive results^ 
For its enforcement speeidl arrangements have proved neces- 
sary. This is so because modern industrial organisation re- 
presents a highly specialised form of social organisation on 
functional lines. It is comparatively new and demands a 
long process of adaptation, except perhaps in the case of a 
highly urbanised population. Its structure is complicated, and 
on account of the advances made in the technical methods of 
production it is liable to rapid changes. Notwithstanding the 
large part played by technical processes in deternuning its 
structure, the proper adjustment of industrial relations and the 
devising of suitable machinery for the procurement and maiu'- 
tenance of a competent and stable labour force remain an essen- 
tial problem of modern industry. The purpose of labour legis- 
lation is to meet this problem. 

With the evolution of the organisation of the means of pro- 
duction, labour legislation touches almost every aspect of in- 
dustry: the conditions of the engagement of the worker and 
the provision of facilities for his training and upgrading; the 
determination of his earnings in the light of price movements 
and of the conditions in the particular trades concerned; the 
provision of facilities for the promotion of his welfare and 
the welfare of his family; the adoption of measures for his 
protection in times of depression and unemployment or dis- 
ability and distress; the regulation of hours of work and rest 
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periods; the provision of holidays with pay; the beitlemeiit of 
industrial disputes ; the promotion of the trade union movement 
to facilitate collective bargaining, and, where such unions are 
Mot strong, the adoption of special measures to ensure that tJie 
worker ^s rights are not violated, the provision of safeguards 
against industrial risks; the protection of special categories of 
workers, such as vomen and children; and many others. 33iTec- 
tive legislative or administrative regulation in respect of few 
of these matters is possible unless it is preceded by a careful 
study of the existing local conditions and measures are taken to 
ensure, in the first place, that the proposed provisions will be 
applicable if enacted, and secondly, that where they are applic- 
able they will be strictly enforced. 

The regulation of the age of admission to employment. ft)r 
instance, cannot be effective unless schools are provided for the 
instruction of the children whose employment is prohibited. 
The provision of medical care for the worker likoTOse presup- 
poses the existence of a sufficient number of hospitals and 
•dispensaries. 

It will be apparent from this brief review of the scope of 
Tabour legislation in general that there are few aspects of it at 
present time in respect of which it is possible to introduce 
.effective measures without ihe necessary statistical data. One 
»of the first requirements for the enforcement of labour measures 
is, therefore, the establishment of a statistical service. Labour 
^aitistics have become in recent years a sufficiently specialised 
Ibraneh to make it necessary to have a statistical service attached 
ito fhe local or national departments dealing with labour ques- 
ttiom T3ae collection and classification of data pertaining to 
labour conditions call for such familiarity with them as only 
jbrained social workers may be expected to possess. Further- 
anore, the evolution of labour legislation in any counti'y depends 
to no small extent on an understanding of what has been or 
h being done in the same or sinailar fields abroad, and in order 
to facilitate such comparison it is necessary to adopt as far 
m 'possible a uniform international system of computation of 
labour statistics. 

The order of priority for the establishment of other services 
specialising in labour questions can only be determined in the 
l%ht of the local conditions ip. each ease- Most countries have 
, fmpd it u^eepssary ot ^ndvau^tageous to train a corps of officials 
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to deal with industrial relations. In the case of economically 
underdeveloped countries in particular, in which the workers; 
are often unorganised, poor, illiterate, and ignorant of their 
rights, a public ofScial appointed for the especial purpose of 
the protection of their interests serves as a valuable link be- 
tween the workers and their employer. He can maintain conti- 
nuous contact with them and deal with minor grievances a.^ 
they arise before they assume the proportions of intractable 
disputes. Furthermore, with regard to the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, there are the various processes of adjustment 
— conciliation or arbitration — for which provision needs to be 
made Where social insurance legislation of one kind or an' 
other has been established, the administration of suck legisla- 
tion is usually secured by means of a specialised branch of the 
labour department. In recent years, many countries have eS' 
tablished a special service for the protection of young persoiiSr 
as a result of the increasing awareness that the attention be- 
stowed on their welfare and training is amply rewarded in later 
years by the enhancement of national wealth and of the* 
standard of citizenship generally. The nature and extent of 
the administrative organisation for the enforcement of labour 
laws — ^the question whether a special establishment should be 
set up for the purpose or whether these functions should be 
entrusted to the general public services as part of their duties — 
can only be determined with reference to the economic evolur 
tion of the country or territory concerned and, more particu- 
larly, its financial position. 

Existing Machinery in Asiatic Countries 

In this connection, a brief description of the existing machi- 
nery m some of the Asiatic countries for the administration ol 
labour legislation may not be out of place. 

In China, steady progress has been made in regard to th«»' 
organisation of social services since the Ministry of Social 
Affairs was brought under the control of the Executive Yuan* 
in 1940. This Ministry is the competent authority for the' 
administration of labour legislation. During the war it in- 
cluded 4 agencies engaged in the enforcement, or the super- 
vision of the enforcement, of labour laws : the Department of 
Social Welfare (to which the Bureau of Factory and Mining? 
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In&pectiou and the Labour Welfare Section were attached) , 
the Department of Labour Organisation and Training (with 
the Trade Unions Section attached to it and responsible for 
the administration of the Trade Unions Act and the Settlement 
of Labour Disputes Act), the Bureau of Labour (which dealt 
with the mobilisation of manpower for industry), and the Cen- 
tral Co-operatives Administration. The Bureau of SLatlstics 
in the Ministry of Social Affairs is mainly responsible for the 
collection and compilation of (factory) wage statistics. After 
the war, the activities of the Ministry of Social Affairs have 
been further expanded. The Bureau of Mining and Factory 
Inspection, which was attaeh'^d to the Department of Social 
Welfare, became a separate department in September 1946. 
A preparatory committee was set up in February 1947 to plan 
the organisation of a Central Bureau of Social Insurance for 
the enforcement of social security measures. The Ministry of 
Economic Affairs is responsible for the enforcement of the Mines 
Act of 1936 in regard to such matters as safety in mines, acci- 
dent prevention, and occupational diseases, and central and local 
authorities have been appointed for the purpose. During the 
war the Act could not be enforced ; its amendment is now being 
prepared by the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

A department of social affairs has been set up in 17 provinces, 
and a section of social affairs, forming part of the department 
of civil affairs, in 4 provinces. Among the munieipalitie$ under 
the direct control of the Executive Yuan, 7 have already set up 
bureaux of social affairs, while among the other municipalities 
and hsien, 361 have set up sections of social affairs. In districts 
where such sections have not been opened, labour matters are 
dealt with by a related section or by the civil affairs section. 

In the case of India, it may he observed at the outset that, 
under the Constitution which was set up by the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and which came into operation in 1937, there 
is a demarcation between the functions of the provincial and 
Central Governments regarding the enactment of labour legis- 
lation as well as the administration of the laws and regulations. 
Briefly, the regulation of labour and safety in mines and oilfields 
is a Central (or federal) subject. But in respect of other labour 
subjects, as, for instance, factory legislation, while both the 
Central (or federal) and pi?ovincial legislatures have powers 
to make laws, the administration of the laws is virtually the 
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landivided responsibility of the provinces. The admiidstratiun 
is as a rule carried on by the provincial Government secretariats. 
The Central and provincial Governments have their own ad- 
ministrative machinery for the enforcement of labour laws and 
promotion of labour welfare. The development and working 
of this machinery in the more important provinces and some 
recent developments at the Centre are briefly described below. 

In 1941, the" Controller of Emigrant Labour, appointed by the 
Government of India for the administration of the Tea Districts 
Emigrant Labour Act, 1982, was also made Commissioner of 
Labour by the Assam Government, with the following functions : 
the settlement of industrial disputes, the collection cf labour 
statistics and intelligence, and the organisation of labour welfare 
work, as well as the submissioa of proposals for labour legisla- 
tion. The Labour Commissioner also acts 'as the Registrar of 
Trade Unions under the Indian Trade Unions Act, but the Fac- 
tories Aetds administered by the Chief Inspector of Factories 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act by the district deputy 
commissioners or senior administrative officers. 

A full-time Labour Commissioner was appointed in Bengal in 
1938. IMost of his time is taken np with conciliation work. He 
is also entrusted with the labour welfare activities canned on 
under the direct administrative control of the Government, and, 
for this purpose, had established by 1944-45 over 40 labour wel- 
fare centres throughout the province. He is, in addition, the 
Registrar of Trade Unions, but is not directly concerned With 
the administration of the Factories Act or the Workmen^S 
Compensation Act. 

The Government of Bihar created the post of Labour Com- 
missioner m 1941, but it was combined with that of Director of 
Industries, The most important function of the Labour Com- 
missioner at that time was the maintenance of industrial peace 
by conducting enquiries into complaints an.d undertaking media- 
tion and conciliation in industrial disputes. Since 1944, how- 
ever, the Labour Commissioner has been a full-time officer and 
has been entrusted with the administration of the legislation 
ceucernmg factories, payment of wages, boiler inspection, work- 
men ’s compensation, and trade unions. 

The Bombay Labour Office was set up by the provincial Gov- 
ernment in 1921, for such purposes as the collection of labour 
statistics and intelligence, settlement of industrial disputes, and 
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submission of proposals for labour legislation. In 1933, the*^ 
designation of the head of the Of6ce was changed from ‘‘Direct- 
or’' to “Commissioner of Labour”, and he was also given ad- 
ministrative control of the Offices of the Chief lnspec*tor of 
Factories and the Chief Inspector of Boilers and Smoke Nui- 
sances. He is, in addition, ex officw Commissioner for Work- 
men’s Compensation, Registrar of Trade Unions under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, and in charge of certain duties con- 
cerning the administration of the Indian Trade Dispul’es Act 
and the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act. The Labour 
Commissioner is thus the pi-’incipal officer for the administration 
of all the more important labour laws and regulations in the 
province a resolution of 24 February 1947, the officer of 
the Commissioner of Labour, the Labour Officer, and the Direct- 
or of Labour Welfare were reorganised under three directorates : 
a directorate of labour administration, for matters relating t(h 
trade unions and trade disputes and the adminstratioii of 
labour laws; a directorate of labour information, for statistics, 
socio-economic enquiries, editing the monthly Labour GazSie, 
and dealing with I.L 0. questionnaires; and a directorate of 
labour welfare, which besides dealing with all labour welfare 
activities, is also in charge of the office of the Labour Officer. 
The Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bombay :n the 
Political and Services Department is ex officio Commissioner 
of Labour and Chief Conciliator, and responsible for supervis- 
ing and co-ordinating the work of the three directorates. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, a Labour Department 
was set up under a Labour Commissioner in 1942. After a 
year’s experience of the working of the Department, the pro- 
vincial Government decided that, in all labour disputes, the* 
maintenance of law and order would be primarily the concern 
of the district magistrates. Conciliation was to be attempted 
by the labour office attached to the Labour Commissioner only 
in the case of disputes within the limits of the law in the larger 
industries in the province, and illegal strikes and disputes 
affecting non-industrial labour outside the provincial capital 
were to be left to be dealt with by the district executive officers. 

The Officer of the Labour Commissioner in Madras was creat- 
ed as early as February 1920, but it was then mainly concerned 
with the uplift of the “depressed classes”. After having beeii 
in abeyance for a time, it was reri^ed in 1934 with the 
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addition of the duties of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
The Commissioner has also to keep the Government informed 
of indnstrial disputes and to tender his good ofiSces for their 
settlement. At present, the Commissioner of Labour is also 
Registrar of Trade Unions, Commissioner for Workmen ’s Com- 
pensation, tlie competent authority for the administration of 
the Payment of Wages Act, and Controller of Emigration from 
the Madras Ports 

The Director of Industries in the Punjab deals with all labour 
questions through the Chief Inspector of Paetoides and the 
Chief Inspector of Shops and Coinmereial Establ^shnlent^. 

A Commissioner of Labour was first appointed in Sind iru 
1986, he also acts as the Registrar of Trade Unions. Concilia' 
tion Officer, Employment Exchange Officer, Chier Iii'^p^ctor 
of Shops, and Secretary 1o the Advisory Board for Laboux\ 
The Factories Act, the Payment of Wages Act, and \ he Mater- 
nity Benefit Act are, however, administered by the Chief In- 
spector of Factories, while the Chief Judge of the Small 
Court and the district sub-judges are responsible for ihe work- 
ing of the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

A special labour officer for the settlement of disputes and 
promotion of labour welfare was appointed in the United Pro- 
vinces in 1937, and a whole-time Labour Commissioner in 1940. 
These two officials act as conciliation officers under tl e Trade 
Disputes Act in respect of all industries, businesses and underr 
takings in the province, other than those carried on or 
under the authority of the Central Government or by a railway 
company. Several welfare centres have been established in the 
province. 

The Department of Labour ot the Government of India lias 
also been strengthened recently in several directions. 1 1 the 
fiirst place, machinery has been established to deal with i*^ dust- 
rial relations in industries and undertakings directly controlled 
by the Central Government: all industrial establishments' 
owned or controlled by the Government of India; -f'eder^^ rail- 
ways; mines and oilfields; and major ports. The organisation 
consists of a Chief Labour Commissioner (centraD • 3 regional 
labour commissioners (central) in each of the 3 zones into which 
India, excluding the Indian States, is divided for this purpose ; 
8 conciliation officers and 24 inspectors of railway labour loca- 
ted at various centres throughout India ; and a Central Inspee- 
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tor of Industrial Canteens. The Chief Commissioner and the 
officers under him are in charge of conciliation; welfare (exclu- 
ding welfare in coal mines, for which a separate organisation 
exists under the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner'^ ; and the 
administration of labour laws to the extent to which such admi- 
nistration is a central responsibility and is not entrusted +o a 
^separate organisation. Their main functions include assistance 
in the information and maintenance of machinery to deal with 
industrial matters on a voluntary basis; prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes, collection of information regarding 
wage rates and conditions of work; continuous study of indus- 
trial relations; and examination of welfare measures and ad- 
vising of employers and the Government in connection there- 
with, The main function of the Central Inspector of Indus- 
atrial Canteens is to inspect canteens in undertakings under the 
^tfjontro] of the Central Government and advise on the establish- 
ment of new ones. 

Further, to deal with the problem of resettlement and re- 
employment in civil life of demobilised members of the defence 
servieos and discharged war workers, an integrated resettlement 
-organisation has been set up. To advise the Central and pro- 
vincial Governments on the improvement of working eoiulitions 
in factories, a new organisation has been set up under the Chief 
Adviser, Factories. Its main function is to give technical ad- 
vice on the design and lay-out of factories, standards of housing, 
4and the most suitable working conditions to assure efficiency of 
production and the welfare of the workers; and to make ar- 
rangements for the training of managements and workers in 
-safety methods and welfare methods adopted in industrially 
advanced countries. 

A Director for Labour Conference Work has also been ap- 
pointed ill the Department of Labour, Government of India, 
to attend to all work pertaining to the Indian (tripartite) 
Labour Conference and its Standing Committee, and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, including the International 
Labour Conference. 

Lastly, in October 1946, a Labour Bureau was set up, which 
-consists of a Director, a Statistician, a Labour Intelligence 
Officer, a Chief Research Officer and other research staff. The 
Bureau is responsible for collecting labour statistics ; maintaining 
costroMiving index numbers coi^apiled under the Oovcrn- 
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ment of India’s scheme for their preparation on uniform linos; 
keeping up to date the factual data relating to working condi- 
tions collected by the Labour Investigation Committee; con- 
ducting research into specific problems with a view to furnish- 
ing data for the formulation of policy ; and editing the monthly 
Indian Labour Gazette, a Labour Code of various legislative 
enactments and the statutory i-ules made thereunder, and a 
Labour Year-Book. 

It may be added that among the Indian States, Hyderabad 
and Mysore have Labour Commissioners; in Baroda, Indore 
and Travancore, the Director of Industries is also in cliarge of 
labour; and the Government of Gwalior State has appointed 
a. Senior Labour Officer to deal with labour questions. 

It should be pointed out, however, that since this Report was 
prepared, it has been decided that two separate States should 
be established in India — ^to be known as India and Pakistan. 
A Constituent Assembly to determine the Constitution of India 
has been considering the allocation of functions in respect of 
labour legislation and the administration of such labour legis- 
lation, as between the Central or federal Government and the 
Governments of the different provinces or States which consti- 
tute India, but its deliberations have not yet been concluded. 
Another Constituent Assemoly, for Pakistan, will consider the 
constitutional arrangements in respect of the area to be included 
in it. 

While the Government of Burma was in India durinsr ihe 
war years, it made plans for the establishment of a Labour 
Department on its return. These plans have now been im- 
plemented by the appointment of a Director of Labour and 
other staff, whose duty it is to administer labour laws and regu- 
lations, to make suggestions for the revision and extension of 
existing labour legislation, to set up a free Government employ- 
ment service, and to collect labour statistics. The Director of 
Labour is assisted by a staff headed by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, who is responsible for the administration of the 
Factories and Payment of Wages Acts, and by the Labour Com- 
missioner, who is responsible for that of the Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes Acts. 

The Commissioner of Labour in Ceylon, who has an office 
at Colombo and agents at important centres of population, is 
responsible for the administration of labour laws and regula- 
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tions. An important part of his responsibilities consists in the 
enforcement of legislation for the protection of the large num- 
ber of Indian immigrant workers employed on the tea and 
rubber plantations on the island. For this purpose, a system 
of close consultation and collaboration with the Agent ot the 
Government of India in Ceylon has been gradually etched 
which has proved most useful. 

For the enforcement of labour measures, the Department of 
Labour is staffed with a Commissioner; a Deputy Commissioner, 
who deals with questions of staff, legislation, international 
labour Conventions, statistics, etc.; 2 additional deputy com- 
missioners and 7 assistant commissioners, who deal with indus- 
trial disputes, coiieiliation, wages boards, social services, repat- 
riation of immigrant workers, v/orkmen ’s compensation, enforce- 
ment of the Shops Ordinance, employment offices, unemploy- 
ment, and resettlement of demobilised personnel. In addition, 
a Trade Tnion Adviser is attached to the Department to ad- 
vise the Minister for Labour, Industry and Commerce on trade* 
union matters; a Labour Medical Officer deals with working 
conditions and the health of workers; and there are 6 district 
administrative officers, and 11 sub-offices in charge of inspectors . 

Labour inspection services have been in existence in Indo- 
China sinc^e 1927. An Immigration Service, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Labour Inspectorate, was responsible ior super- 
vising the recruitment of contract labour until the recent sus- 
pension of these operations. The employment offices are also 
subordinate to the Laboui Inspectorate. In addition, Minis- 
tries of Labour have recently been set up by the Governments 
of the various territories of the country. 

In the French Establishments in India, the Labour Inspec- 
torate includes among its functions that of conciliation in col- 
lective labour disputes and of providing assistance in setting 
up arbitration committees at the request of the parties to a dis- 
pute. In cases where an arbitration committee fails to settle 
the dispute, however, the Governor appoints a referee. The* 
registration of trade unions is also entrusted to the Governor 
(in Pondiehery) or other administrative authority. 

There was an effective Labour Inspectorate in Indonesia 
before the war, particularly in respect of conditions in Sumatra 
ahd other parts of the Outer Pjl evinces. The head of the Labour 
dffice was invested with many* powers and duties. For example^ 
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under legislation enacted in 1941, it rested with him to deter- 
mine, subject to general limitations, the exemptions that should 
be permitted with regard to the prohibition of the employment 
of women at night. 

The administration of labour legislation in Malaya is en- 
trusted to a Department of Labour under the Commissioner for 
Labour Until 1907, there had been separate Indian Immigra- 
tion Departments for the former Straits Settlements and the 
former Federated Malay States They were amalgamated in 
1907, and in 1912 this Department was replaced by a ‘‘Depart- 
ment of ihe Controller of Labour whose competence was ex- 
tended in January 1925 to the former Unfederated Malay 
States. 

The authority of the Commissioner for Labour now extends 
to the whole of the Malayan Union, so that a uniform policy 
-can be pursued in labour questions, in particular, in respect of 
wages, housing, sanitary equipment, hospitals and medical care, 
water supply, contracts of employment, and conditions of 
employment. While the provisions of labour laws and j*egu- 
lations apiily equally to Chinese and Indian immigrant work- 
ers, the differences between the two groups have made it neces- 
sary to separate the administration of these provisions and 
there is a separate Chinese Protectorate for Chinese labour. 
The Commissioner for Labour is ez officio Chairman of the 
Indian Immigration Committee and he administers the Indian 
Immigration Fund There is ‘close collaboration with the 
Agent of Ihe Government of India, who has the right to inspect 
any place where Indians are employed and to notify the Com- 
missioner of any defects he may observe It may be observed 
that elsewhere, notably in the Union of South Africa, a share 
in the protection of immigrant labour is similarly granted to 
officers of outside administrations. The extent, however, to 
which this is granted in both ^Ceylon and Malaya is exceptional 
and provides a noteworthy’' contribution to regional co-operation 
in regard to labour policies. 

Before the war, there were two departments handling labour 
questions in Singapore : the Chinese Secretariat or Chinese Pro- 
tectorate, dealing with Chinese and Japanese labour; and -^l^e 
Labour Department dealing with Indian labour. Both these 
•departments inspected factories and other places of employ- 
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ment. Under the British Military Administration, the two> 
departments were combined into one. 

In New Caledonia, the Labour Inspectorate deals only with 
European workers ; iudigenous workers are under the protection 
of the Service for Indigenous Affairs, and immigrant workers — 
who form the bulk of workers in paid employment — ^under that 
of the Immigration Service. 

A Department of Labor wag set up in the Philippines by 
an Act of 8 December 1943, but was merged with the Depart- 
ments of National Defense and of Public Works and Commu- 
nications during the war. On 27 February 1945, the Depart- 
ment of Labor was re-established as a separate department, and 
began to function again on 10 July 1945. A Bureau of Labor 
under the administrative supervision of the Department was 
established by an Act of 15 October 1945. The Bureau of 
Immigration, which was formally reorganised on 24 July 1945, 
was placed under the direct supervision of the Department. 
The Bureau of Labor, to which all but the purely administi'a- 
tive functions of the Department were transferred at the end 
of 1945, comprises 7 divisions, dealing respectively with labour 
inspection (including a section for labour disputes), medical 
inspection, employment and imemployment relief, workmen's 
compensation, wage claims, legal advice for indigent persons, 
and farm loans. It is also responsible for the registration of 
trade unions. 


Labour Tntspection 

By far ihe most important aspect of the enforcement of labour 
measures is, however, labour inspection, and it is therefore 
proposed to consider it here at some leij^th. 

Modem industry as a means of production is now sufficiently 
well established to enable general agreement to be reached 
as to the nature of the problem to be faced and the principles 
and methods to be followed if a sound system of labour inspec- 
tion is to be set up. The most authoritative exposition of 
those methods and principles is to be found in the text of th& 
Eecommendation concerning the general principles for the or- 
ganisation of systems of inspection to secure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations for the protection of the worker, 
unanimously adopted by the International Labour Conference 
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in 1923. The main principles and methods laid down may be* 
summarised as follows : 

That the main function or a labour inspection service is to secure 
the actual inspection, at resjular and frequent mtervals, of work- 
places in order to secure the enforcement of the laws and regulations? 
relating to the conditions of work and the protection of the workers 
while engaged m their work; and that any other duties that may be 
confided to the inspection service should not be such as to interfere 
in any way With the fulfilment of this mam function (Paragraphs 1 -^) • 

That duly accredited inspectors should be empowered by law to 
visit and inspect workplaces at any hour of the day or night (Para- 
graph 3 (a) ). 

That duly accredited inspectors should be empowered by law to 
question, without witnesses, the stafi belonging to the establishment^ 
and, for the purpose of carrying out their duties, to apply for in- 
formation to any other persons whose evidence they may consider 
necessary, and to require to be showm any registers or documents which 
the laws regulating conditions of W’ork require to be kept (Paragraph 

(b) ). 

That, once an inspector has noted a breach of the law m a particular 
undertaking, a procedure should be available by means of which the 
inspection service can secure the infliction of appropriate penalties 
(Paragraph 5). 

That the inspection service should have power in appropriate eases 
to secure immediate action with a view to the carrying out of sucb 
alterations to the installation or plant of a particular undertaking as 
may be necessary for ensuring full and exact observance of the laws 
and regulations relating to the health and safety of the workers 
(Paragraph 6). 

That inspection should be increasingly devoted towards securing the 
adoption of the most suitable methods for preventing accidents^ 
diseases, and undue fatigue; that to this end the authonties should 
employ, alongside the ordinary labour inspectors, properly qualifiodi 
experts in regard to medical, engineering, electrical and other such 
technical matters; and that it is one of the most essential duties of 
a labour inspection service to inform and advise the management of 
undertakings with regard to the provisions of the law, particularly 
in regard to health and safety, and the most appropriate mem% of 
complying with those provisions (Paragraphs 7 and 11). 

That, in order that the inspectors may be as closely as possible in 
touch with the establishments which they inspect and with the em- 
ployers and workers, and in order that as much as possible of the 
inspectors' time may be devoted to the actual visiting of establish- 
ments, they should be localised in the industrial districts (Paragraph 8). 

That, with a view to securing unity and efileieney of inspection, the 
district inspectors should be placed under the general supervision of 
an inspector of high qualifications and experience; and that the ins- 
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peetorate as a whole should be placed under the direct and exclusive 
•control of a State authority and should not be under the control of 
or in any way responsible to any local authority in connection with 
the execution of any of their duties (Paragraphs 9-10). 

That the inspectorate should include women as well as men ins- 
pectors, and that the women inspectors, should, in general, have the 
same powers and duties and exercise the same authoiity as the men 
inspectors, subject to their having had the necessary training and 
experience, and should have equal opportunity of promotion to iho 
higher ranks (Paragraph 12). 

That it is essential that the inspectors should possess a high standard 
of technical training and experience, should be persons of good gene- 
ral education, and by their character and abilities be capable of acquir- 
ing the confidence of all parties (Paragraph 13). 

That the inspectorate should be on a permanent basis and t»hould 
‘be independent of changes ot Grovernment; that the inspectors should 
be given such a status and standard of remuneration as to secure their 
freedom from any improper external influences, and that they should 
be prohibited from having any interest in any establishment which 
is placed under their inspection (Paragraph 14). 

That, as a general rule, the visits of the inspectors should be made 
without any previous notice to the employer (Paragraph 17 {h) )• 

That it is desirable that, as far as possible, every establishment 
should be visited bv an inspector lor the purposes of general inspec- 
tion not less frequently than once a year, in addition to any special 
visits that may be made for the purpose of investigating a particular 
complaint or for other purposes; and that establishments of which 
the management is unsatisfaetorj" from the point of view of the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of the workers, and establishments 
in which dangerous or unhealthy processes are carried on, should be 
visited much more frequently. It is also desirable that, when any 
serious irregularity has been discovered in an establishment, it should 
be revisited by the inspector at an early date with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether tlie irregularity has been remedied (Paragraph 181. 

That there should be close co-operation between the inspection ser- 
vice and the employers and workers (and especially the organisations 
of employers and workers) ; that the workers and their representatives 
should be aiforded every facility for communicating freely with the 
inspectors as to any defect or breach of the law in the establishment 
in which they are employed; that every such complaint should as 
far as possible, be investigated promptly by the inspector; that the 
-complaint should he treated as absolutely confidential by the inspector, 
and that no intimation should be given to the employer or his officials 
that the visit made for the purpose of investigation is being niad'=‘ 
in consequence of the receipt of a complaint (Paragraphs 19-20). 

That inspectors should regularly submit to their central authority 
?ra|)ort¥ framed on uniform lines dealing with their work and its 
xesults, and that the central authority shpuJd an annual report 
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as soon as possible and in any caae within one year after the end of 
the year to which it relates, containing a general survey of the anfor- 
mation furnished by the inspectors, including appropriate statistics 
(Paragraphs 21-23). 

The Social Policy in Dependent Territories Eecpmmenda- 
tion, 1944, also specifically sets forth the functions of labour 
inspectors, and this statement is particularly applicable where 
intensive inspection may be immediately impracticable. The 
Eecommendation lays down that the labour inspectors should 
‘‘be required to inspect conditions of employment at frequent 
intervals”, and should have “no direct or indirect interest in 
undertakings subject to their supervision”; and that workers 
and their representatives should “be afforded every facility for 
communicating freely with the inspectors”. Important prac- 
tical considerations were allowed for in a final provision to the 
effect that the competent authority might, by regulations pub- 
lished beforehand (this phrase was an addendum made in the 
1945 Recommendation), exclude “undertakings or vessels ii 
respect of which, from their nature and size, adequate supervi- 
sion may be impracticable”. The Conference considered that 
in principle every undertaking employing labour should be 
liable to inspection and that therefore internationally no type 
of specific exemption should be provided for. This principle 
of general inspection was established, but pending its extension 
to all undertakings, it was thought that it would be best to 
apply it to the undertakings which could be effectively covered. 

In this connection, an experiment which might have proved 
of considerable importance was initiated in Indonesia in 1940 
by the creation of a Committee for Labour Problems. The 
Committee, tripartite in nature, had authority to sanction cer- 
tain departures from* the strict letter of labour law and con- 
tracts necessitated by the emergency situation. Its operations, 
however, were promising enousjh to induce various interests to 
advocate that it should be made a permanent feature in indus- 
trial relations. 

The organisation and maintenance of an efficient labour ins- 
pection service in accordance with these methods and principles 
represent a very considerable undertaking, and in the case of 
Asiatic countries the difficulties of the task are intensified by 
special problems arising from local conditions. Some of the 
more important of these problems may be summarily indicated : 
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vastness ot territory; inadequacy of communications; fedei*al 
organisation, with division of authority in respect of labour 
Questions between the federal or quasi-federal and provincial 
or local Governments; political tension; widespread poverty 
and illiteracy , lack of social homogeneity ; backwardness in res- 
pect of industrialisation, and of the formation of adequate 
cadres of industrial and commercial personnel; predominance 
of Small undertakings, widely scattered; lack of facilities for 
the kind of specialised higher education that is necessary for 
the training of qualified candidates for posts in a labour ins- 
pection service (especially women) ; absence of a large enough 
eiva service with adequate remuneration; absence of strong 
and well-organised trade association* of employers and workers : 
and frequent imitation of the labour legislation of the indus- 
trially more advanced countries, instead of a gradual introduc- 
tion and extension of such legislation to suit local conditions. 

From a comparative study of the summary statement o£ the 
general principles and methods laid down in 1923 and of the 
special problems enumerated above, the practical difficulties of 
the organisation of efficient labour inspection services in Asiatic 
countries will be obvious. Every one of the general principles 
laid dowm in the Eecommendation will encounter serious obs- 
tacles in its application on account of the special local problems. 

Dvfics of the Labour Inspector 

These difficulties can be surmounted only by the gradual im- 
provement uf the existing standards of inspection and tlie 
simultaneous extensioia of its scope, which it is to be hoped 
will be facilitated by the plans for social and economic tleve- 
lopment that are being adopted in many* of the Asiatic coun- 
tries as a result of the war The functions of a labour ins- 
pector should, however, be clearly understood Labour ins- 
pection in 3ts modern form dates from the introduction of ‘^fac- 
toiy inspection’’ in Great Britain in 1833. In the preceding 
quarter of a century, various attempts had been made in that 
country to regulate the employment of children in the cotton 
textile factories. The laws enacted had remained a dead letter 
beeause no satisfactory method had been devised for supervis- 
ing their application Accordingly, the Act of 1833 contained 
irhat at the time must have appeared a great innovation: it pro- 
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vided for the appointment of specially qualified officials, of high 
social standing and at a relatively munificent rate of remunera- 
tion, to carry out frequent and regular visits to the factories ni 
•order to secure compliance with the Act^s provisions. In Great 
Britain, the ‘'factory inspectors” were at first given the status 
of justices of the peace, and empowered to inflict penalties in 
respect of the contraventions that they might discover. Ex- 
perience proved, however, that it was advisable to separate the 
judicial function from that of actual inspection, and tiie ins- 
pectors’ judicial powers were withdrawn. Since that time the 
scope of labour legislation has been extended so as to cover fac- 
tories properly so called ds well as other places of work, but 
the functions of the labour inspectorate, in Great Britain and 
the English-speaking countries generally, have remained mainly 
the same : to visit workplaces and inspect them in order to make 
sure that the provisions of labour laws and regulations are be- 
ing effectively observed. 

One of Great Britain’s most distinguished Chief Inspectors of 
Factories made the following statement concerning the aims and 
purposes of the British factory inspectorate in evidence given 
to a Eoyal Commission of Inquiry some seventy years ago : 

In the inspeetion of factcuies it has been my view always that we 
are not acting as poheemen, that it is our object to be the friend of 
the manufacturer as much as the friend of the employi and the friend 
of the parent, and that in enforcing this Factory Act and Workshops 
Act we do not enforce it as a policeman would cheek an offence which 
he is told to detect. We have endeavoured not to enforce the law, it 
I may use such an expression, but it has been my endeavour since I 
have had anything to do with the factory administration that we should 
simply be the advisers of all classes, that we should explain the law, 
and that we should do everything we possibly could to mduce them to 
observe the law, and that a prosecution should be the very last thing 
that we should take up.i 

That the same conception continues to actuate the British 
factory inspector of today is evident from the annual report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1942, in which it is observed : 
^'The main functions of the inspector today are instruction i'on 
matters within the law) and advice (on matters outside the law), 
rather than compulsion.” 

A similar approach characterises the labour inspection services 

Factory and Workshops Act Commission (1876), Report, Yol. II: 
Mirmtes of Evidence, Question 495 
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of other iudustrially advanced countries. When a factory ins- 
pectorate was created in Germany in 1878, the instructions issued 
by the Federal Council laid down that — 

... the officials to be appointed will not replace the regular police 
authorities in the sphere of action assigned to them, but will attempt. . . 
by means of supervision, advice and mediation proffered m a spirit of 
goodwill, not only to ensure that the workers enjoy the benefits of 
legal protection, but also tactfully to assist the employers to comply 
with the requirements of the law as regard the equipment and work- 
ing of their undertakings. 

According to information supplied by the United States 
Federal Department of Labor to the International Labour Office^ 
the primary function of the labour inspectorate in the various 
States is — 

... to secure compliance with the labour laws through education 
and eo-operation wherever possible. To be effective, an inspector 
must be able to explain toi employers and workers the purpose and 
method of application of labour laws and regulations. He can make 
clear the part his department plays m enforcing labour laws and 
he can point out methods by which the employers and workers can 
co-operate m bringing about better enforcement. An mspeetor who 
takes advantage of his position to render such educational service is 
far more effective than one who operates solely as an enforcing officer 
of the law. 

In what follows, the experienee of the United States is freely 
drawn upon, for notwithstanding the considerable differences / 
between that country and Asia as regards economic conditions, 
the vastness of territory is a common feature and the constitu- 
tional evolution of most Asiatic countries may tend to be on 
federal lines. The general position in the United States in the 
various State inspection services has been outlined in a commu- 
nication to the International Labour Office as follows : 

The chief inspection duties of an mspeetor who is responsible for 
th^ enforcement of labour laws relating to hours of work, minimum 
wages, child labour, and industrial home work are: (1) to secure and 
develop the co-operation of employers and workers and aid them iu 
carrying out their responsibilities under the law; (2) to examine time 
cards, pay rolls, and such other records as may be necessary to deter- 
mine compliance, (3) to compute wages due; (4) to interview em- 
ployees both at work and ai home to secui’e necessary iiaformation; 
(5) to advise employers with respect to the provisions of the law and 
violations found; (6) to supervise the payment of unpaid back wages; 
(7) to prepare accurate detailed reports of inspections; (8) to obtains 
evidence of violations and, when necessary, to appear in court io 
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testify at prosecutions; (9) in disputed cases to liold informal hear- 
ings at which the employer and employee are present, for the purpose 
of securing the facts necessary foi the adjustment of wage claims or 
for the establishment of hours worked; (10) to work and co-operate 
with other agencies involved :n the enforcement of any of these laws. 

The scope of inspection duties of the inspector who is engaged in 
the enforcement of the State safety and health laws and regulations 
includes: (1) promoting the active interest of employers and workers 
in the establishment of safety and health .programmes and in the 
establishment of safe working practices; (2) checking compliance 
with the safety and health laws as consultant and adviser on matters 
of industrial safetv and health to industry and to workers^ organisa- 
tions; (3) conducting accident investigations and preparing accurate 
reports of investigations, and making recommendations for preventing 
the occurrence of accidents and occupational disease. 

Inspector's are only given duties which relate to their inspection 
wprk. The inspection of establishments to determine compliance 
with the labour laws is a full-time job in itself. If inspectors are 
given additional functions such as the collection of statistics, the 
•coverage and effectiveness of thoir inspection work is correspond- 
ingly reduced 

In many countries, more particularly those in which indus- 
trialisation is still in its early stages and the expense of increas- 
ing the number of specialised services in the labour department 
is great, the attribution of conciliation and arbitration duties 
to labour inspectors is not, however, unusual. Experience has 
shown that such a combination of diverse functions involves 
serious disadvantages, apart from the fact that the additional 
duties make it harder for the inspectors to find time for carrying 
out visits 

Where an inspector has to act simultaneously as an industrial con- 
ciliator, he may be tempted to carry out his enforcement duties with 
some laxity in order to win the employers^ goodwill; or he may find 
that, where he has sided with one of the parties to a dispute, the other 
psrty will tend to withhold its confidence and collaboration from him 
in* Ms capacity as inspector. It is no doubt for these reasons that 
many countries have preferred to anpoint special officials, independent 
-of the inspection services, to perform duties in respect of industrial 
ccbciliatiou.^ ' 


* International Labour Conference (26fih Session, 1940), The Organiea* 
Hon of Lafyow Impeotmi in Industrial and Corrmereial Vnderiakinge 
(iS^eva,' 1939), p. 11. (The 26th Session of the Conference was not in 
fact held in 1940. It met in Philadelphia in 1944, with a different 
agenda.) 
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It may^ be noted in this connection that in the resolution on 
labour inspection adopted by the 3rd Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation, held 
in Mexico City in April 1946, it was recommended, in particular, 
that any necessary duties entrusted to the inspectors should not 
be of such a nature as to interfere with the efficient carryir^ out 
of the necessary number of inspection visits.^ In conclusion, it 
may be useful to recall the precise terms of the provisions of the 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, on this particular 
point : 

That in so far as it may be eonsidei^d possible and desirable, exth.iT 
for reasons of convenience in the matter of supervision or by reason 
the experience which they gam in canying out their principal duties, 
to assign to mspectois additional duties which may vary according 
to the conceptions, traditions and customs 2 >revaiHng in the different 
countries, such duties may be assigned, provided: 

(а) That they do not m anv way interfere with the inspectors' 
principal duties; 

(б) That in themselves they are closely related to the primary 
object of ensuring the protection of the health and safety of 
the workers; 

(c) That they shall not prejudice in any way the authority and 
impartiality which are necessary lo inspectors in their re- 
lations with employers and workers (Paragraph 2). 

The functions of a labour inspection service are thus seen 
to be of great importance. It is therefore necessary to take 
steps calculated to ensure that the service as a whole will 
possess the greatest possible degree of administrative independ- 
ence and i‘Uthority, subject of course, to the overriding authority 
of the governmental department (usually the Ministry of Social 
Affairs or the Labour Department) to which the inspectorate is 
attached. The Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, urges 
the desirability of having labour inspectors posted individually 
in the various industrial districts, with one (or more) superin- 
tending inspector (chief inspector) to supervise and eo-or^nate 
their activities, the superintending inspector or inspectors being 
in turn directly responsible to an appropriate authority of the 
central Government 


*P.ara graph 4 of the l^esolutiou expressly states that inspectors 
Ctoild he prohibited by law from performing arbitration and conciliar 
tion functions. Pot an aecotmt of the Mexico Conference, see iMermtianaf 
Zofbow Voh lilll, hTos. 5-6, May*Jnne 1946, pp. 317'8S9, 
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Problems of Administrative Organisation 

Admimstrahvc Tlmtg and Locol Autonomy, 

The nature of the constitution of the country concerned prr** 
foundly affects the unification of the standards of labour ins- 
pection and the proper co-ordination of the administrative 
arrangements. In federal countries in which labour inspeetiou 
lies within the competence of the individual Stat^ or provinces, 
the standards of strictness of enforcement vary widely o\er 
the national territory as a whole. The methods by which at 
least a partial solution of the problem of securing uniformity 
under such circumstances may be solved must necessarily differ 
from country to country .according to the provisions of the 
federal constitution, and to local conditions and traditions In 
the last few years, some particularly interesting steps have 
been taken in the United States in this respect. Until very 
recently, there was no federal labour legislation, with the ex- 
ception of the Walsh-Healey Act concerning the conditions to 
be observed by undertakings executing public contracts. "With 
the passage in 1938 of the Fair Labor Standards Act, regulat- 
ing hours of work, minimum wages, and the employment of 
;Juvenile labour in undertakings engaged in inter-State eom- 
merce, the situation was radically changed. A federal ins- 
pectorate now exists for the purpose of enforcing the "Walsh- 
Healey and Fair Labor Standards Acts, These inspectors, 
numbering approximately 500, operate in 13 different regions, 
each under a regional director, and the regional directors in 
turn are responsible to a single administrator at headquarters. 
However, co-operative arrangements have been made with the 
labour departments of a lew of the individual States which 
are able to offer satisfactoiy guarantees of efficient inspection, 
providing for the delegation of responsibility for enforcement 
of federal labour legislation to the State labour departments 
m question and their respective labour inspectorates. At the 
same time the Federal Department of I^bor has been workmg 
ia recent years to secure greater uniformity at a high level 
of efficiency in the administration and enforcement of labour 
law throughout the territory of the Union. Regular meetings 
0 -f State labour officials are convened at thfe £federal capital, 
and a model Inspection Manual {Suggested Procedure for the 
Enforcement of Safety and Wealth, Mimmum Wages, ChUd 
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Lalor, In(Justnal Home Work, Wage Payment and Wage Col- 
lechon Laws) was publi^lied in 1938 The Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor has also issued j^amphlets on Factory Inspei hon 
Standards and Qualificahons fo^ Factory Inspectors and Quali’- 
fications for General Lahor-Law Inspectors, 

D%versity of Functions, 

As industrial development advances, the character of the 
labour legislation to be enforced becomes more diverse and more 
complex. So far as social insurance legislation is concerned, 
most countries have found it necessary, on account of the 
nature ot the problems to be dealt with, to institute special 
arrangements for its administration. It is not usual for the 
,ordinary labour inspection services to be made responsible for 
the application of such Jegislation. The main technical sub- 
jects with which modern labour law deals may be roughly 
grouped as follows- {a) industrial safety; (Jb) industrial 
health; (c) general labour protection (hours of work, rest 
periods, holidays, the truck sy-stem, the protection of vvoiuen 
workers, the proteetien of juveniles) ; and {d) statutory rates 
of wages. 

To be thoroughly competent to inspect in respect of all these 
four subjects, a labour inspector would have to be a trained 
engineer, chemist, physician and surgeon, and accountant, in 
addition to possessing outstanding qualities of tact, personal 
authority, and general education. In practice, of course, in- 
dividuals possessing such a multiplicity of qualifications can- 
not be found, and a certain subdivision of inspecting functions 
has been inevitable, both as between individual inspectors or 
groups of inspectors inside a single labour inspectorate and as 
between different Government services or departments. In 
some eases, indeed, inspection duties in respect of industrial 
health and safety have devolved upon inspectors employed by 
recognised non-governmental bodies, such as social insurance 
funds and employers* mutual insurance societies. Boiler in- 
pection is in like manner frequently referred to competent pri- 
vate bodies. 

^ In European countries, the tendency has, on the whole, been 
to make the individual inspector as omni-competent as possible, 
W}th a view to ensuring unity of administration and enforce- 
ment, and to reducing the number of {separate inspections t§ 
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which individual undertakings must be subjected.^ Thus, in 
Oreat Britain, the factory inspector’’ (with a number of full- 
time specialists available for consultation where necessary) is 
responsible for inspecting undertakings in regard to safety, 
health, and general labour legislation. As a result, there has 
been an increasing tendency on the part of the inspectorate 
to insist on technical qualifications in new recruits to the ser- 
vice. (This tendency was criticised in 1930 by a departmental 
committee which, in a report on the organisation and staffing 

of the Factory Inspectorate, declared ''we are satisfied 

that the technical knowledge required for the ordinary work 
of an inspector does not go beyond what any candidate — ^man 
or woman — ^who has an alert and practical mind, can acquire 
after he or she has joined the Department”.) On the other 
hand, inspection in regard to payment of the wage rates fixed 
for various industries by the trade boards is carried out by an 
entirely separate inspectorate 

In the United States, on the contrary, an attempt has been 
made in lecent years to set up separate services for safety and 
health inspection on the one hand, and general labour la,w iii- 
speetion, including inspection in regard to wages, on the other. 
As Mr. Verne A Zimmer, Director of the Division of Labor 
Standards, Federal Department of Labor, has pointed out: 

The practicability of having one inspector make inspections for 
*all types of labour laws ha'^ long been a subject for discussion. In 
some States with small appropriations and limited legislation it has 
been necessary to combine inspection for safety and health with ins- 
pection for general labour laws — hours of work, minimum wages, 
child labour, day of rest, and similar legislation. With the increas- 
ing scope of labour Ifegislation and the greater emphasis on adminis- 
tration has come a tendency to separate inspection for the two types 
of legislation and to require difierenf qualifications for each type 
of inspector. For the safety and the health inspector, it has been 
found that (lualifieations of an engineering nature are necessary. . . 
Qualifications of a different sort are equally essential for the man 
or woman ^yho inspects for wages, hours, and child labour.s 

In order to illustrate the way in which inspection duties may 
be divided between safety and health inspectors on the one 

‘This idea of the technical omni-competenee of the individual inspector 
appears to be itnplieil in the text of the liabour Inspection Recommenda- 
tion, 1923 ; for instance, see Paragraph 13. 

’U.S. BEFAHTMEKfr OF liABOs, DIVISION OF XiABOE Stanoaeds : Qualip 
miions for Oenerciil Inspectors^ Bulletin Ko- 38, p. iii. 
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hand, and general labour-law inspectors on the other, it may be 
useful to quote the maimer m which the duties of the two cate- 
gories of inspectors are respectively defined in the two pam- 
phlets published by the United States Department of Labor 
on qualifications for labour inspectors, to which allusion has 
already been made. The duties of a factory ’’ (safety ani 
health) inspector are defined as follows : 

The duties are, under general supervision, to make mspections of 
places of employment with respect to compliance with the provisions 
of State labour laws and industrial codes, rules, and regulations 
dealing with safety and health; prepare accurate, detailed reports 
©f inhpoetions; and, when necessary, obtain evidence of violations 
and appear in court to testify at prosecutions. Under supervision to 
promote the active interest of employers and workers m the establisn- 
ment of safety and health programmes planned to provide safe and 
healthful \\orking conditions, and the establishment of safe working 
practices; to act as consultant and adviser on matters of industrial 
safety and health to industry and to address employers^ and workers’' 
©rgaiiisations ; to conduct accident investigations, interview witnesses, 
prepare accurate reports of investigations, and make recommenda- 
t\ens for preventing the occurrence of accidents and oceupatioiial 
disea^.i • 

On the oth^r hand, the following are the duties of the general 
labour-law inspector: 

Under general supervision, to make inspections of places of em- 
ployment as authorised by law to ^•ee that the provisions of the State^ 
labour laws and regulations or orders relating to such subjects as 
hours of work, minimum wages, child labour, industrial home work, 
wage payment and wage collection, and regulation of private em- 
plo3nnent agencies are bemg complied with; to secure and develop 
the co-operation of employers and workers, and to aid them in carry- 
ing out their responsibilities under the law; to examine time cards, 
pay rolls and such other records as may be necessary to determine 
compliance; to compute wages due; to interview employees both at 
work and at home to secure neeessaiy information; to advise employers 
with respect to the provisions of the law and violations found; to 
supervise the payment of unpaid back wages; to prepare accurate, 
detailed reports of inspections; to obtain evidence of violations aud, 
when necessary, appear in court to testify at prosecutions; to work 
and co-operate with other agencies involved in the enforeemeat of 
any of these laws; to secure wage, hour, child labour, or other per- 
tirtent data in special investigations, as required; in disputed cases, 

' U.S. UnPARoaiENa? of I^abqr ; Wmtory Impeetion Stafidar^s aad 
for ’Factory Inspecftars, prepaiced by Advisory Comniittee 
©a Safefty and Health, Division of 3[^bor Standards (Washington). ^ 
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to hold mformal hearings at which the employer and employee are 
present, for the purpose ot securing the facts necessary for the ad- 
justment of wage claims or for the establishment of hours worked.^ 

In addition to this main division of functions as between the 
safety and health, or factory^’, inspector on the one hand, 
and the general labonr-law inspector on the other, a number of 
further subdivisions are possible In many places special in- 
spection services have been set up to enforce legislation for 
the protection of women and juvenile workers or of juvenile 
workers alone. In some instances there is a special inspectorate 
for the inspection of commercial undertakings ; and it is hardly 
necessary to point out that the inspection of mines is almost 
inevitably entrusted to a separate service of specialists. So 
far as agriculture is concerned, in some of the Latin American 
countries, for instance, in which some or aU of the provisions 
of the general labour law apply to agricultural undertakings, 
such undertakings are liable to inspection in the same way as 
Mdustrial undertakings. 

One means by which uniformity of standards of inspection 
and enforcement can be and has been promoted in a number 
of countries is the holding of meetings of labour ih&pectors at 
regular intervals. Such meetings are usually held at the head- 
q^uarters once a year, and they are particularly useful for 
broadening the outlook of the inspectors and maintaining their 
morale and efScieney 

Interdepartmental Co-ordination and Matenal Faeihties, 

Administrative co-ordination of the inspection activities of 
th,e various departments responsible for the administration of 
labour legislation is of prime importance. The Inspection 
Manual issued by the United States Federal Labor Department 
for ftie guidance of State inspection services contains the follow- 
ing valuable observations on this point: 

An inspector should be familiar with the functions and duties of 
the different branches of the labour department, and also with tlie 
co-operative relationship that exists between the department of labour 
and other State departments acting in the interest of workers. The 
co-operation of the department of education in the enforcement of 
child labour laws, for example, and of the department of health in 
conditions that affect the health of the workers is of the greatest im- 
portance. If the enforcement of laws is divided among the work of 

^Qualifications for General Labor-Law Inspectors, op, eit. 
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several divisions, there can be arrangements by which the violation of 
an hours law, discovered through a minimum wage inspection, can be 
reported to the hours division; violation of a child labour law observed 
by a safety inspector, reported to the child labour division. Report 
should be made to the proper agency of firms that are discovered by 
inspectors to be without accident-compensation insurance or unemploy- 
ment compensation when subject to these laws. Such co-operation 
between different divisions and departments will have the el^ect of 
increasing the yalue of each inspection service. 

Another point concerning administrative arrangements, w^hieh 
is in practice of the greatest importance for the efficient working 
of an inspection service and to -which attention should therefore 
be called, is the provision of adequate and appropriate o-filcc 
and material facilities, including accommodation, facilities for 
travelling, and clerical assistance In a note on labour iuspec- 
•tion supplied by the United States Federal Department of 
Labor to the International Labour Office it is stated : 

It is essential that a place be provided where the inspection staff may 
prepare reports and carry on other essential work, and where all 
interested persons may consult with the responsible administrator of 
labour laws. The co-operation of the workers and employers can be 
greatly facilitated where such local facilities are provided. The hand- 
ling of complaints reg’ardmg violations of the labour laws and the 
dissemination of information on the provisions of the labour laws are 
promoted more readily through the establishment of properly equipped 
local ofSces. 

Tlie Financial Aspeci, 

The establishment of a satisfactory system of labour inspec- 
tion is necessarily a relatively expensive undertaking, particu- 
larly in economically underdeveloped countries. Even in the 
industrially more developed countries the inspection services 
are seldom endowed with a really adequate budget. In the 
XTnited States, for example, according to the information snp- 
J)lied by the Federal Department of Labor, ^‘no State labour 
department lias had sufficient funds to enable it to do an ade- 
quate inspection job Larger, more adequate appropriations 
are greatly needed in order to promote the employhjent of 
sufficient inspectors to Ksecure proper enforcement of the various 
•State labour laws ’’ 

Many public services are unable to organise labour inspec- 
tion 9n really efficient lines for lack of necessary funds, and 
the resulting relative inefSciency makes it difficult or impossible 
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to obtain funds through taxation, the burden of which will 
naturally fall in the main on the local industries. On the other 
hand, the unwillingness of the industrialists to pay increased 
taxes to maintain a more adequate labour inspection service 
is largely the result of the demonstrable shortcomings of the 
existing service. To find a way out of this vicious circle, it ia 
necessary to convince the average employer that the efficient 
application of a well-designed code of labour legislation is 
a powerful instrument to increase output, reduce . costs, and 
promote industrial peace. Such has without doubt been the 
experience of the industrially more developed countries, for 
in the words of the United States Department of Labor's In$~ 
pecUon Manual, the ordinary employer can be shown that — 

. . . because he and thousands of other employers like hiTrn do not 
make every effort to safeguard their workers against accident and 
occupational dis^^ase, the insurance rates are higher than they need 
be, and that he is paying that increased cost. He can be shown that 
costs of production increase when an injured worker has to be re- 
placed by a new worker. He can be convinced of the greater co- 
operation that can be expected from his workers if he shows a real 
and ^practical interest in their welfare. The inspector's mechanical 
skill can be used to suggest the most efficient and least expensive 
methods of installing safety devices. He can constantly make avail- 
able to plant managers the new ideas, the new methods, the new 
devices of which he has knowledge in the interest of protemi^j 
workers. 

The calibre of the inspectioE staff required if it is to fulfil 
these functions and the scale of rexnuneration that needs to ho 
offered in order to attract suitable candidates are evident with- 
out further comment. A device to which recourse has some- 
times been had for the purpose of financing factory inspection 
is that of charging the undertakings concerned a specific fee 
for each inspection on the analogy of the fees that are charged 
for specialised inspections, such as boiler and elevator inspee- 
This has been tried in parts of the United States and 
also in some of the Indian provinces in recent years. In filie 
latter case, the experiment has been characterised as a “veiT 
doubtful expedient” by Sir Atul Chatter jee.i It detracts from 
the prestige of the factory inspectorate as a public service and 
opens the door to various abuses It is noteworthy that the 

"”*See mT article on Federalism and Labour Legislation in India", 
’’ 1 . International Labour Bemew, Vol. XLIX, Nos, 4-6, Apr -May 1944, 
p. 442. 
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method was rejected by the ‘^rd Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation, which em- 
phasised the importance of the inspectorate being financed by 
the State. 


The Imj)ecUng Staff 


The provisions of the Labour Inspection Recommendation, 
1923, on the subject of the qualifications and training of labour 
inspectors have been summarily indicated above. The detailed 
^provisions may be conveniently recalled here: 

That, in view of the complexitv of modern mdnstnal processes and 
machinery, of the character of the executive and administrative func- 
tions entrusted to the inspectors in connection with the application 
of the law and q£ the importance of their relations to employers and 
workers and employers’ and workers’ organisations and to the judi- 
cial and local authorities, it is essential that the inspectors should in 
general possess a high standard of technical trairing and experience, 
should be persons of good smeral education, and by their character 
and abilities be capable of acquiring the confidence of all parties. 

That the mspeetoratc should be on a permanent basis and should 
be independent of changes of Government, that the inspectors should 
he given such a status and standard of remuneration as to secure their 
freedom from any improper external influences and that they should 
be prohibited from having any interest in any establishment which 
is placed under their inspection. 

That inspectors on appomtment should undergo a period of proba 
d;ion for the purpose of testing their qualifications and traming them 
in their duties, and that their appointment should only he confirmed 
at the end of that period if thev have shown themselves fully quali- 
fied for the duties of an inspecton 

That, where countries are divided for the purposes of inspection 
into districts, and especial! v whex’e the industries of the country are 
of a varied character, it is desirable that inspectors, more particularity 
during the early vears of their service, should be transferred from 
district to district at appropriate intervals in order to obtain a full 
experience of the work of inspection (Paragraphs 13-16). 

in a number of European countries former manual workers 
and other persons possessing a higher degree of practical train- 
ing than of general education have been employed as labour 
inspectors, with varying results. ^ Most American countries, on 
the other hand, insist on a fairly high standard of ''general 
education”, and many require adequate guarantees of the charac- 


i * Of. The Ofgm%$Q>i%on of Labour Ins^eetion m Industr%al and Cominer- 
eial op* dt., pp. .94-101. 
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ter and moral fitness of the candidates, while the same impor- 
tance does not seem to be attached to ‘‘technical training” or 
'* ‘ technical experience ’ ' 

The manner in which new entrants to the labour inspection 
service are chosen must clearly vary according to the circum- 
stances of the country concerned and the methods currently 
Adopted for the selection of recruits to the public service in 
general. 

In view of the very special nature of a labour inspector’s res- 
ponsibilities, it lb clear that the ordinary written examination, 
in which the main emphasis is inevitabty laid on ithe candi- 
date’s academic, literary, or theoretical knowledge, is unlikely 
to provide a completely satisfactory test of suitability, for a 
written examination will not bring out two of the most im- 
portant requisites in candidates for posts in a labour inspec- 
tion service: suitability of personal character and disposition, 
and practical experience. In this connection, it is particii-. 
larly interesting to note the s3’'stems of “weighting” proposed 
to the Division of Labor Standards of the United States Fede- 
ral Department of Labor by the two committees which advised 
respectively on qualifications for factory inspectors and gen- 
eral labour-law inspectors (see above). In the case of factory' 
(safety and health) inspectors, the competent advisory com- 
mittee advised that — 

All applicants shall foe rated on the extent and quality of their 
experience, education, and fitness that are relevant to the duties on 
a scale of 100, such ratinii being based upon applicant’s sworn state- 
ment and upon corroborative evidence. 

Weifjkt^ 

1. Experience and fitness .. 70 

2. Written examination .. .. 30 

Total . . 100 

The oral examination shall be given in the order of the applicants’ 
standings as a result of the preliminary rating; and such preliminary 
ratings may be adjusted in accordance with the results of the oral 
examination. 

In the case of applicants for posts as general labour-law 
inspectors, the advisory committee recommended the following 
scale : 
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Weights 

1. Expevience and education, 
based on applicant *s 
sirorn statement and 
upon corroborative evi- 
dence . . • .40 

2 Written examination . . .30 

3. General fitness as deter- 
mined by oral examina- 
tion . . • • • • 39 


Total . . 100 


The Office has no information to show how such systems of 
weighting have worked out in practice. However, it seems safe 
to assume that for the selection of recruits to any labour 
inspection service, some such ^^ysteni needs to be adopted, by 
•means of which the advantages in respect of fairness and im- 
partiality of choice that are otf'^red by the competitive written 
examination can be combiiied with those of other methods of 
testing more appropriate to the determination of personal apti- 
tude and practical ability. 

The training and recruiting of inspectors was under discus- 
sion in Indonesia during the ’twenties, but the world depres- 
sion put an end to the possibility of any practical solution. 
It had been objected that labour officers were insufficiently 
versed in problems of tropical production and indigenous 
mentality It was therefore proposed in 1930 that labour 
inspectors should be selected from young men who had just 
completed their studies,- that they should begin by serving 
9 months on different types of plantations under their manage- 
ments ; that the next 6 months should be spent with the central 
labour office; that the third stage of training should be served 
on a plantation in the Outer Provinces; and that a final period 
of one year should be spent in inspection duties under the 
direct supervision of a labour inspector. The emphasis on 
problems of management was natural in the ’thirties. Men- 
tion may also be made in this connection of the practice of 
the United Kingdom Oolonial Office in recent years of selecting 
labour officers from among British trade union officials. 

The question also arises, by what sort of a body should the 
examinations or tests to which, candidates for posts in the ins-' 
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pection service are subjected be conducted? In some cases, no 
doubt, the existing ^‘public service commission*^ will be con- 
sidered the appropriate body. Attention may, however, be 
drawn to the following interesting suggestion put forward 
hy the advisory committee on qualifications for general labour- 
law inspectors in the United States: 

In those States having civil service laws, the use of the examination, 
under regular civil service procedure, is recommended. In other States 
the committee recommends that the test be applied by an impartial, 
non-partisan board, which includes representatives of workers, of 
-employers, and of governmental administration, and of the public, as 
an open competitive test. 

The association of representatives of the employers and- 
workers in the choice of recruits to the labour inspection ser- 
vice might certainly offer the double advantage of ensuring 
greater attention to the practical capacity of candidates and 
of giving the employers and workers greater interest and con- 
fidence in the working of the inspection service. 

Even for persons already possessing practical experience of 
actual conditions in industrial and commercial establishments, 
the duties of a labour inspector will inevitably present many 
new and unfamiliar problems. It is, therefore, particularly 
important that provision should be made for the definite train- 
ing of recruits to the service during an initial probationary 
period. The importance oi making adequate provision for re- 
fresher courses for labour inspectors is stressed by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mention may also be made of various arrangements on the 
international plane designed to assist in broadening the outlook 
and increasing the knowledge and experience of inspectors 
from the national inspection services. In the first place, officials 
from national inspectorates have on various occasions been 
enabled to profit by a period of some months spent at the Inter- 
national tiabour Office. Such a period makes it possible for 
them to meet nationals of other countries who have had ex- 
perience in dealing with labour inspection problems. It also 
gives them an opportunity of obtaining an insight into the legis- 
lative and administrative measures that have been adopted in 
other eoitntries. Secondly, just as periodical meetings of the 
inspectors of a single national service among themselves afford 
R valuable means of ‘‘in-service** training, so international 
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meetings of representatives of national inspectorates may and 
do possess a similar educational value. The Internatjonal 
Labour Office has organised two regional meetmgs of represen- 
tatives of labour inspection services (The Hague, 1935, and 
Vienna, 1937) and proposes, in accordance with the specific 
desire of the International Labour Conferene to continue to 
call such meetings. The same purpose wap to some eitent 
fulfilled by the placing of the question of labour inspection on 
the agenda of the 3rd Conference of American States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, to which reference 
has already been made. The value of these international meet- 
ings, perhaps more particularly for officers whose service keeps 
them in some isolation from other officers meeting similar prob- 
lems, is undeniable, as was clearly evident at the West Indies 
Labour Conference held in 1946. 

The importance of the precept that the inspectorate should 
be on a permanent basis, and that inspectors should be given such 
a status and standard of remuneration as to secure their free- 
dom from any improper influence, cannot be exaggerated. It 
is interesting to recall in this connection that the first foiu* 
labour (factory) inspectors appointed under the Act of 1S33 to- 
carry out inspection of cotton textile factories in Great Britain 
■ — the first country to set up such a service — ^were men who had 
already attained eminence in professional life; they were given 
a very high status in the public service' and were paid salaries- 
of £1,000 a year. In 1 833, such a salary compared very favour- 
ably vsith the earnings of a succassful business man operating on 
a moderately large scale or of a fairly successful medical prae* 
titioner or barrister. 

The International Labour Organisation stands doubly com- 
mitted to the principle that women should be employed in any 
labour inspeetion service. In the first place, Article 41 of the 
Constitution lays down the principle that “each State should 
make provision for a system of inspection in which women should" 
part, in order to ensure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the employed. ” Secondly, the 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, reaffirms the same* 
principle in Paragraph 12. 

Co~operaUon wUh Emptoyers and Wo/rkers 

^ between employerap- 
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md workers is one of the essential conditions for the smooth 
worliing of the machinery of modern industrial productioii, and 
their confidence and active co-operation are indispensable ta 
the labour inspector if he is to succeed in his task. Technical 
competence, willingness to assist with advice, the avoidance of 
a pompous display of authoril-y, personal honesty and disinte- 
restedness are qualities which are essential for winning the con- 
fidence of the employers or tbeir organisations As has 
already remarked, the labour inspector’s functions are not con- 
fined to police duties. He can, in the words of the Inspechm 
Manual published by the ilnited States Department of Labor j, 
do — 

. . . far more than enforce the letter of the law. He can use his 
specialised ksaowledge, his tad, and his skill to enlist the inferest of 
the employer in improved methods and m putting them into effccl 
without compulsion. . . The inspector must be able to give the employer 
an equally clear picture of the law and of what constitutes compliance 
with the law. The employer is a citizen and a taxpayer, anti he shares 
in benefits to the community which grow out of well-adbmmstered 
labour laws. An informed mspeetor can point out the advantages 
which the employer derives from sound labour standards, since he 
secures more efficient work from employees who work reasonable 
hours and are paid fair wages and who are given clean and safe work- 
ing places . . . The inspector must realise the confidential nature of the 
information to which he has access. The importance of not disclosing! 
information secured during an inspection cannot be overemphasised 
. . . The employer should be assured that such information will bir 
held confidential ... An inspector should never discuss with an em- 
ployer violations that have been found in inspecting the establishment 
of another employer. Not infrequently, an employer offers an ins- 
pector a gratuity, either in the ’form of a material gift or of sonte* 
special service for which no charge will be made. . .Eegardless of thm 
employer’s intent in such a situation, and whether or not the depart- 
ment has made an official ruling on the matter, there can be only one 
safe procedure for the mspeetor to follow for his own protection and 
for the protection of the department, and that is for him to refuse, 
taotfnJlyji but finally. 

In order to win the confidence and co-operation of the wox*kera 
the inspector, in addition to displaying qualities of competeueey 
discretion, impartiality, and disinterestedness, must be complete- 
ly accessible to the workers, as laid down in Paragraph 19 of thr 
Labour Inspection Eeeommendation, 1923. This is a point ot 
great importance in the case of newly industrialised countries 
in which industrial relations are as yet in the early stages of 
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revolution, or of countries in which large numbers of workers are 
illiterate and have only a vague or insufficient understanding 
flof their rights and duties. Patience and willingness on every 
(/occasion to investigate a complaint that is addressed to him are 
iherefore required of the labour inspector, one of whose main 
lasks will always be to explain the requirements of the law and 
the best practices in respect of industrial health, safety, and 
general efficiency, to the workers no less than to the employers. 

The Labour Inspection Eeeommendation, 1923, lays particular 
stress on co-operation between the labour inspectors on the one 
hand and the employers and workers and|or their organisations 
jon the other in respect of health and safety. Paragraph 7 (c) 
the Recommendation lays down that — 

, - . inspectors should encourage the collaboration of emploj’-e: s, 
managing staff, and workers for the promotion of personal caution, 
safety methods, and the perfecting of safety equipment. 

The same provision appears in the Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions) Keeom- 
anendation, 1945. 

JPurther, Paragraph 20 lays down that — 

-..with a view to securing full co-operation of the employers and 
workers and their respective organisations in promoting a high 
i^fcandard in regard to the conditions affecting the health and safety 
/of the workers, it is desirable that the inspectorate should confer from 
itime to time with the representatives of the employers’ and workers' 
tfffganisations as to the best measures to be taken for this purpose. 

Co- operation betw^een the labour inspectors and the represen- 
fcatives of employers’ and woikera’ organisations for such tech- 
weal purposes can be of great utility. Tn many countries, 
inspecftors have come increasingly to rely on the co-operation 
af such bodies as works committees, joint production com- 
mittees and works safety committees. There can, however, be 
m> question of the inspector’s delegating any part of his official 
aresponsibilities to such bodies, or of their encroaching upon 
Iiis duties in any way. 

One way of stimulating and strengthening the collaboration 
dr jEsrapIoyers and workers with the' labour inspection service 
is to meiude representatives of both groups in the board res- 
ponsible for the selection of candidates for posts as labour 
^peotor. " Such an arrangemerit might be useful as a starting 
fgr building up, a regular systenl of direct association of 
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employers and workers in the drafting and enforcement of 
labour legislation, snch as already exists in some westenfc' 
European countries. 

Frequency and Thoroughness of Inspection •, 

Inspection Reports 

The general standard laid down in Paragraph 18 of the 192S 
Recommendation, namely, "‘that, as far as possible, every es- 
tablishment should be visited by an inspector for the purposes 
of general inspection not less frequently than once a year^\ is 
hardly likely to be attained regularly in the existing conditions 
in Asiatic countries, although in songie of them a great deal of 
attention has been given during the past several years to labour 
inspection. The same paragraph specifically mentions the 

special difSculties in countries or areas of a rural character 
where factories are widely scatt<=‘red’^ This is a difficulty pecu- 
liar to Asiatic and other economically underdeveloped countties^ 
In such cases two methods have been adopted with a view to* 
making the inspection of outlying workplaces easier. One 
consists in delegating responsibility for labour inspection* to 
some other authority which will in any ease be obliged to carry^ 
out visits of inspection at such outlying working centres at 
fairly regular intervals (e g,, the sanitary authorities or tiier 
mining inspectorate). Such a delegation of functions has its 
drawbacks, but it is obviously better than the complete absetice* 
of supervision. Secondly, the labour laws of some countries 
compel the management of- outlying workplaces, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to provide the labour inspector with transport and 
accommodation for the purpose of his official visits. Here 
again, to place an inspector in a position of dependence upon 
a particular employer — even if it be only for transport and 
accommodation — ^inevitably involves some degree of disadvan- 
tage ; but where the choice is between making such an arrange- 
ment and abandoning almost all hope of carrying out visits of 
inspection, there can be no doubt that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages. 

One of the most important parts of the Labour Inspection 
Recommendation, 1923, is undoubtedly Part IV, dealing witir 
the reports that should be submitted on inspection activities^ 
namely, (a) th’-»se that Aould be submitted by the individual 
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inspectors to their central authority, and (i) the report on 
the activities of the inspectorate as a whole that should be pub- 
lished by the competent authority annually. The provisions 
laid down are as follows: 

That inspectors should re^ulariy submit to their central authority 
re]Dorts framed on uniform lines dealing with their work and its re- 
sults, and that the said authority should publish an annual report as 
soon as possible and in any ease within one year after the end of the 
year to which it relates, co!jtamm£> a general survey of the informa- 
iion furnished by the inspectors, that the calendar year should be 
uniformly adopted for these ■••eports. 

That the annual general report should contain a list of the laws and 
areg’ulations relating to condit’ons of work made during the year which 
it covers. 

That this annual report should also give the statistical tables neces- 
'Sary in order to provide all information on the organisation and work 
of the inspectorate and on the results obtained. The information 
^supplied should as far as possible state: 

(a) The strength and organisation of the staff of the inspectorate; 

(b) The number of establishments covered by the laws and regula- 
tions, classified by industries and indicating the number of 
workers employed (men, women, young persons, children); 

ie) The number of visits of inspection made for each class of cstab^* 
lishment mth an indication of the number of workers employed 
in the establishments inspected (the number of workeis being 
taken to be the number employed at the time of the first visit 
of the year), and the number of establishments inspected more 
than dhee during the year, 

id) The number of and nature of breaches of the laws and regula- 
tions brought before tlie competent authorities and the number 
and nature of the oon^’ictions by the competent authority; 

ie) The number, nature and the cause of accidents and occupational 
diseases notified, tabulated according to class of establishment. 

As to the desirability of the publication of regular annual 
labour inspection reports in accordance with the above provi- 
sions, the following comments on this subject contained in the 
Eeport on labour inspection submitted by the Office to the ‘-Ird 
Uegional Conference of American States Members of the Tnter- 
^tionaj Labour Organisation, held in Mexico City in April 
may be cited: 

^ In countiies where the labour inspection service publishes year by 
a detailed report on its activities with full statistical information 
-«3gich as that mentioned in the 1923 Kecommendation, and also with an 
•toeresting review of the main developments that have taken place 
In Regard to hours of work, the tn^end of industrial accidmts, the 



■appearance of new health hazards and the elimination of old ones, and 
the collaboration of the employers and workers and their organisa- 
tions with the authorities for the purpose of securing improved work- 
ing conditions), such a report is liable to attract widespread interest 
and attention. Extracts or summaries of its contents are published 
throughout the press, and discussion of some of the problems to w^hieh 
the report draws attention is stimulated. The public, the parliament 
and the taxpayer are impressed with the fact that the funds voted 
for labour inspection and administration are not being wasted. The 
individual legislator is provided ivith new ideas concerning the desir- 
ability of specific measures of social reform. The employers are 
made to realise that the labour inspectorate is a technically efiieient 
body whose services can enable them to increase industrial efficiency 
and lower costs. In particular, the statistics of industrial accidents 
and diseases and the discussion of their causes and the most appro- 
priate means of reducing their incidence, provide a great stimulus 
to the adoption of better methods of management. The workers for 
their part are shown that those very labour inspectors who may havs 
annoyed them by refusing to sustain their complaints on this or that 
specific issue, have none the less instituted so many prosecutions, 
secured the infliction of such and such penalties, and been instru- 
mental in obtaining the reimbursement to particular categories of 
workers of such and such considerable sums in respect of wages due 
under the law and wrongfully withheld. They see that their country’s 
labour legislation, far from being a dead letter or a matter of purely 
academic interest, is in fact resulting day by day in the effective 
improvement of conditions of life and work. 

Nor should the importance of the publication of full periodical 
reports on the activity of national labour inspection services from 
the international standpoint be overlooked. In the long run the 
-efforts of the International Labour Organisation and of the various 
bodies that are now being set up within the framework of the United 
Nations Organisation for the purpose of improving social and econo- 
mic conditions throughout the world can oply succeed if 'a minimum 
degree of mutual confidence can be created. Moreover, the effe^ive- 
ness of the work of the various official international secretariats, and 
of the International Labour Ofiiee in particular, will be far easim? 
ajjid more effective if informaDion of the kind that should be published 
in the annual reporis of labour inspection services is readily avail* 
■able. An international campaign to reduce hours of work must, if 
it is to succeed, bf based ii'ion full and accurate information on the 
h,otocs eofnially worked and the manner in which existing legislation 
Umiitmg working hours is respected. An international campaign for 
*the promofaon of indu^rial safety or industrial health can only sue- 
<!ie^ if it is based on full and accurate information about tlic acci- 
dents aSod cases of disease ^hat are actually occurring in the world’s 
iworkpkees, and on the methods adopted for combating such hazards. 
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Present Position op Labour Inspection in Some 
Asiatic Countries 


Finally, attention may be drawn to some features of tbe exist- 
ing systems of labour inspection in Asiatic countries. 

Mr. T. K. Djang, formerly Chief of the Chinese Bureau of 
Factory and Mining Inspection, has made the following obser- 
vations on the position in China in 1945; 

The total number of factory inspectors on the staff list at present is 
18. Of this number, 3 are on other duty, and of the remaining 15^ 
5 are at headquarters in the Mmistry and 10 stationed at various 
industrial centres. Special exammations for the recruitment of factory 
inspectors, under the joint auspices of the Executive Yuan and the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, were held in 1941, 1942 and 1943, and it 
was on the basis of the results of these exammations that the inspectors 
were appomted. They were also given intensive training for a 
period of three months before they were assigned to different posts. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the inspectorate has as yet acquired 
sufficient prestige to be able to fulfil its responsibilities. These are 
particularly heavy in the existing circumstances . . , 

Some reference must also be made in this connection to the salary 
scales of factory inspectors. It is true that before the war the civil 
service was regarded as a lucrative occupation in China and that under- 
graduates aimed at securing a Government post on the completion of 
their studies. The wartime devaluation of the currency and rise iifc 
the cost of living have changed the situation. The civil servants axe 
among those who have been hardest hit by these wartime developments, 
with the result that the civil service has ceased to attract promising 
young persons, who prefer to take up more remunerative professions 
such as medicine or engineering. Furthermore, the headquaiters staffi 
at Chungking receive special privileges such as facilities for board 
and residence at reduced cost, which are denied or are not readily 
available to^ Government servants stationed at distant industrial centres. 
One factory inspector, who was stationed at Yuen-ling in Hunan iu 
1944, was virtually cut off from Chungking for three months. The 
task of the factory inspectorate in China is, therefore, considerably 
more onerous than that of its counterpart in some other countries, and 
this is a consideration which cannot be overlooked in weighing its 
achievements.! 


According to statistics supplied by the Chinese Governmeiit, 
the n^ber of factories inspected in 1942 was 206; in 1943, 
684; in 1944, 956; in 1945, 1,001; and in 1946, 697. 

Some account has ^eady been given of the organisation of 
labour inspection services in India within the existing adminis* 


T.ji. Pwblems bf Ijabouir Law lbi£orcenij^i in r aii-na 'T? ^ 
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trative framework. It may be added that a provincial Gov* 
ernment may appoint public officers to be additional inspectors. 
District officers are ex officio inspectors in their own districts. 
The work of additional and ex officio inspectors is particularly 
important in the ease of seasonal factories (those working less- 
than 180 days in the year), and it has been stated that such 
inspectors are now being used. The administration of Indian* 
mining legislation is the concern of the Central Government. 
The Chief Inspector of Mines and other inspectors are appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council, who is also empowered to* 
make regulations prescribing and regulating the duties and 
powers of inspectors, as well as regulations relating to health 
and safety, the duties and responsibilities of employers, etc. 
The work of the inspectors includes investigation into the causes^ 
and^ circumstances of serious accidents, as well as complaints 
and breaches of regulations and rules. Inspections are also* 
undertaken at the invitation of undertakings desirous of obtain- 
ing advice on safety matters, and inspectors are often called 
upon to investigate the causes of actual or threatened damage 
to dwelling houses and roads by reason of subsidence above 
the underground workings of coal mines, and in dealing with 
underground fires. 

During 1939, 9,046 factories were inspected, while 1,420 were 
uninspected. The corresponding figures for 1944 were lO.SO? 
inspected (including 3,060 inspected twice, 1,357 inspected three 
times, and 816 more than three times) and 2,839 uninspected 
The Labour Investigation Committee, in its report published 
early in 1946, drew attention to the large number of un- 
inspected factories and noted that almost all the Chief Ins- 
pectors of Factories and some of the provincial Governments* 
admitted that the present strength of the Inspectorate was in- 
adequate. It also observed that some inspectors’ reports re- 
vealed a tendency to concentrate more on the technical aspects 
of factory inspection than on the human aspects, such as em- 
ployment, hours of work, working conditions and the like. 

The Government of Ceylon states that the general principle® 
set forth in the preceding pages have been applied in practice- 
in that country. Difficulties have, however, been experienced 
in obtaining technical personnel for inspection purposes and 
there is also an absence of women inspectors. Owing to finan- 
cial considerations it has not been possible to separate the func- 
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tions of inspectors that relate to the enforcement of statutory 
provisions from those that are connected with the conciliation 
and settlement of industrial disputes. Such unification of func- 
tions, besides being economical, has not created any major 
difficulties. 

There are a total of 40 inspectors posted to various areas, in 
which they visit plantations, shops, mines, factories, and other 
workplaces to supervise the eniorcement of labour measures. 
They also deal with industrial relations under the supervision 
of the administrative officer of their district Another 10 
inspectors are undergoing training before being posted to 
various areas. No factory inspectors have been appointed as 
yet Though the Labour Medical Officer investigates condi- 
tions of work, general medical inspection is carried out by the 
(Officers of the Department of Medical and Sanitary Services. 
Officers oi the Public Works Department supervise the safety 
provisions of the Mines and Machinery Ordinance and issue 
oertificates of competency for boiler operators. The Inspector 
of Mines, working under the direction of the Government 
Mineralogist, supervises the working of plumbago mines. Dur- 
ing 1944, 94 inspections of mines were carried out ; 1,398 shops 
were inspected in Colombo j and sanitary inspections were car- 
ried out on 516 estates. As for industrial disputes, 29 were 
listed as either investigated or as investigated and settled by 
labour officers. 

A General Labour Inspectorate with jurisdiction over the 
whole of Indo-China was set up in July 1927. This step was 
preceded by the establishment of local inspectorates in Cochin- 
China, Tonkin, and Cambodia. The competence of the General 
LfiJbour Inspectorate extended to non-contract labour, coiitraci 
labour, and compulsory labour, and it was responsible for the 
management and centralisation cf the whole scheme. Its duties 
were threefold: (1) co-ordination of measures for the regula- 
tion of labour, savings institutions and social welfare; (2) super- 
vision of the movement of labour and operations connected 
therewith; (3) inspection of various services dealing with 
labour and undertakings of all kinds employing labour. In- 
isurance companies and, generally, all savings institutions were 
placed Under the supervision of the General Inspectorate. 

After undergoing various changes, the General Labour Ins- 
peetorate, wMeh in 1940 was immediately subordinate to the 
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Oovernor-General, was made one of the services of the Federal 
Directorate for General Administration and Social Affairs. It 
is responsible for centralis «ng the reports of the local inspection 
services. 

I 

These services, set up in each territory of the country, are 
responsible for making enf][uiries into conditions of employment 
and supervising the enforcement of regulations in industrial, 
handicraft, commercial, and agricultural undertakings. In 
mines, conditions of work and social security measures are en- 
forced by the labour inspectors and industrial safety measures 
by the Mines Service. The local inspection services, although 
they send their reports to the central service, are adminisfra- 
tively subordinate to the Government of each territory. The 
division of functions between the new national Governments of 
these territories and the Commissioner's Office of the French 
Eepublic m each territory is being worked out. The local ins- 
pection services are composed of a chief inspector, assistant 
inspectors, and labour supervisors, both Indo-Chinese and 
European. In addition, the head of the administration of each 
province has powers of inspection. In 1932, the labour ins- 
pectors were made responsible for the conciliation of collective 
disputes between Asiatic workers and their employers. They 
also represent the workers’ interests on the joint committees, 
and in the ease of contract labour, they represent the workers 
before the legal authorities in matters relating to the execution 
of the contract. 

In the French Establishmenl-s in India, the labour inspection 
-service has authority to inspect factories, workshops, labora- 
tories, kitchens and cellars in commercial nndertakings (shops 
and warehouses), offices, entertainment undertakings of all 
kinds, and ancillary departments of the above. As previously 
mentioned, they also have powers of arbitration in collective 
labour disputes. 

In In&onesia, labour inspection with the object of ensuring 
the protection of the workers, as distinct from measures of pub- 
lic safety, dates from 1852, when the Steam Boilers Kegulations 
were adopted. A safety inspection service was gradually built 
np and in 1925 the service came under the control of the Labour 
"dftee in the Department of Justice, In 1940 the head of the 
Safety Inspection Service had a staff of 8 mechanical engineers, 

2 electrical engineers, and 15 technical and administrative 
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assistants. The territory covered was divided into six dis- 
tricts, and the Service had its headquarters at Batavia. The 
Service was able to inspect in 1940 as much as 72 per cent, of 
the total undertakings subject to inspection, and the reports 
show that a policy of active co-operation with employers and 
workers was pursued. 

So far as the supervision of the application of legislation for 
the protection of miners and seafarers is concerned, the position 
before the Second World War was that the merchant shipping 
legislation was administered by the Shipping Service and that 
the inspectorate of mines was part of the Mining Service set up* 
in '-1907 for the administiation of the Mines Act. 

As to labour inspection properly so called, or the supervision 
of the application of laws and regulations relating to conditions 
of engagement and employment generally, it may be mentioned 
that labour inspection in the Outer Provinces came under the 
control of the Labour Office in 1923 and that in the following 
year inspection was extended to the ‘‘panglongs’^ (timber- 
sawing establishments in the Outer Provinces). In 1931 the 
labour inspectorate consisted of the Chief Inspector, 3 first 
class labour inspectors, 27 inspectors and assistant inspectors, 
3 controllers of recruiting, 6 labour controllers, 54 Indonesian 
assistants, 13 Chinese inspectors and 18 administrative officials. 
Drastic reductions in staffs consequent upon the economic de- 
pression in the ’thirties affected the labour inspectorate in 
particular^ but efforts were made to retrieve the situation. 
The policy pursued in respect of labour inspection generally 
seems to have been one of placing greater emphasis on persua- 
sion than coercion, and the results are reported to have been 
not so satisfactory as expected. One commentator at least 
was led to remark that ‘‘looking back on events, it would seem 
that energetic action from the beginning would have been 
desirable”.! The situation was restored later. In 1939, al- 
ready, the senior labour inspection staff consisted of the Chief 
Inspector, 16 inspectors, 2 controllers of recruiting, 6 control- 
lers, and 2 administrative officers. During the year, in Java, 
406 estates, 276 major undertakings and 792 smaller industrial 
undertakings were inspected, and in the Outer Provinces most 
European-owned estates were inspected. Furthermore, the 

*Ph. Leveet : Inhe^ch^ Arbe%d m de Jmar8v4kerMu8trie, p. $5^ 
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powers of inspectors were increased notably by an Ordinance of 
1941 regulating employment in industrial undertakings, and 
the Labour OfSce undertook important enquiries into the work- 
ers’ cost of living, which led to proposals for a general minimum 
wage applicable throughout Java. 

The inspection of factories, plantations and workplaces gene- 
rally ill Malaya is entrusted to the Commissioner for Labour, 
the Indian and Chinese Labour Inspectors, the health officers 
and the district officers. The Inspector of Machinery is em- 
powered to visit aU places of employment where machinery is 
installed. 

At the beginning of 1946, there were in Singapore 4 factory 
inspectors in theory, 3 Chinese and 1 Indian, whose functions 
included the investigation of labour conditions and the enforce- 
ment of the Labour Ordinance. In fact, owing to shortage 
■of staff and other reasons, only one inspector remained for this 
work, although inspectioas were carried out by other officers 
when time allowed. It is now proposed to have 2 permanent 
factory inspectors and 2 Asiatic labour officers whose duties 
will include inspection. Attached to the Labour Office is a 
Chief Inspector of Machinery, who inspects factories to jsee 
that the boilers are in satisfactory condition and to inspect the 
machinery generally. All machinery has to be certified by him 
as being in good order. His department is stated to be very 
much understaffed and in practice most of his time is spent in 
inspecting boilers. 

Before the Second World War, factory inspections in the 
Philippines were periodically conducted by the Department of 
Labor in order to enforce existing laws relating to the pro- 
motion of health and safety of the workers, and in 1938, for 
example, the Department covered 3,.974 firms employing 242,539 
workers. The Labour Inspection Division now comprises three 
separate sections to enforce compliance with the Eight-Hour 
Laboy Law, the Women and Child Labor Law, and safety re- 
gulations. The Medical Inspection Division deals witli the 
observance of industrial hygiene regulations. During the fiscal 
year 1945, the inspectors and agents of the Department of 
Labor inspected 2,241 establishments employing 25,803 work- 
ers. An amendment to the Commonwealth Act No. 104 autho- 
rises the Secretary of Labor to charge reasonable inspection 
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fees, at rates fixed by him in consultation with the Ad\dsor> 
Safety Council. 


Among the recommendations made by the Asian Relations 
Conference in its report on labour problems are the creation 
and development of organisations for the enforcement of labour 
measures and inspection concerning the application of labour 
legislation, as well as the collection of statistics and information 
on labour matters in different Asian countries and the exchange 
of such information between them. 

Finally, it may be noted that labour inspection was one of 
the questions on the agenda of the 30th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conferende, held at Geneva in June-July 1947. 
Most of the countries taking part in the present Conference 
have had quite recently an opportunity to make their views on 
labour inspection known at the General Conference. This 
question has again been dealt with at some length in this Report 
on account of its especial importance for the development of 
social legislation in Asiatic countries and for the evolution of 
common international social standards, particularly at the pre- 
sent time when concerted attempts are being made to ensure 
that the different parts of the world are closely knit on a demo- 
cratic basis. As a next step in the consideration of this ques- 
tion, it IS suggested that the present Conference might consider 
the desirability of recommending to the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office the convocation of a conference 
of factory inspectors from countries in the Far Eastern region 
to examine gome of the special problems relating to factory 
inspection in the region. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


KeCONSTRTICTION PliANNXiTQ IN ASIATIC COXJNTBIES 

The war imposed a severe strain on all the countries of the 
Par Eastern region without exception. Some of them Ciimc 
under enemy occupation, while In the case of others a aonsidei- 
able part of their resources had to be diverted to the war eFort, 
with the result that there were great shortages of essential 
civilian supplies of all kinds— housing, food, clothing, drugs and 
medicines. It is true that such shortages were common to all 
beHigerent countries and that they were not» confined to the 
Far Eastern region. But it has to be remembered that in the 
Asiatic countries in this region the habitual standard of giving 
is very low in comparison with that in western Europe, on the 
North American Continent, or in Australasia, and leaves little 
margin for emergencies. The agricultural Asiatic coimtries, 
in meeting the exigencies of the war and in bringing about an 
increase in production, had to contend with all the drawbacks 
of an underdeveloped economy — ^the lack of social mobility, the 
dearth of skilled personnel, the limitations on the fabrication 
of the tools of war, the difficulty of organising laige numbers 
of men for the war effort and of enforcing wartime controih 
of one kind or another over widely scattered and loosely inf- 
tegrated Areas, and, not leash maintenance of the morale of 
a depregse)^ j^opnlatipn. The situation has served to bring home 
to authorities tnid the peoj^e alike* the urgent need for a 
ihxijpphiuaht in production as well as distributioii, 
fio(» to jfBipa ^Midard of living of the people. 

First ■Woj?l4'Vrar„ it is true, had affected Asiatic coun- 
hut it ffiid not demonstrate as directly or as 
forcibly as tha Second the difficulties of the organisation of 
food supply or labour supply in the existing conditions. The 
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war showed that it is of the first importance to provide the 
workers with suflSeient food Fn many areas the recruits to tJie 
armed forces had to be given nutritious food in order to fit them 
for training. It was, moreover, made clear that the arrange- 
ments for training workers in sufficient numbers for employ- 
ment in skilled trades could not be hastily improvised with the 
meagre resources available. The lack of the necessary supply 
of skilled workers to increase production was a grave draw- 
back in the war effort of most Asiatic countries. It was no less 
evident that — ^notwithstanding the quick adaptability of Asia- 
tic workers and their undoubted aptitude for training for skilled 
trades, derived from secular traditions of fine craftsmanship — 
illiteracy is a severe handicap for employment in modern 
machine manufacture. The war served to drive home the lesson 
that poor physique and illiteracy are serious drawbacks, which 
Asiatic workers can be enabled to overcome only by long-term 
planning lor the development of the economies of the coun- 
tries concerned and the purposeful organisation of the neces- 
sary facilities. It is evident that the lesson has not been lost 
on many of them, for in a number of cases authoritative plans 
have been or are being drawn up for reconstruction with a view 
to buildiig social and economic policy on firmer foundations 
for the future. 

Eeconstruetiou planning in China is inspired by Dr. Sun 
Tat-sen’s well-known Three People’s Principles. Such planning 
received a great deal of attention during the war, notwithstand- 
ing the pressing preoccupations of the time. Several state- 
ments on the social policy which reconstruction planning is 
designed to promote have been made during the war and since, 
ite termiiiation. Attention may be called here to a few of the 
more important of these statements. In March 1943 the Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs of the National Government gave an 
outline of the plan for industrial development, which, he said, 
wag based on the assumplion that for practical reasons such 
developments would have, in the first instance, to be confined 
to China propqr, or north China south of the Great Wall, parts 
of north-west China nearer to China proper, the Tangtse Valley, 
«outh and south-west China, and the three MaJichurian north- 
etot provinces and. Sinkiaqg. An e$seutj[al preliminary would 
ha the improvement and pension of enmsmdnieations in all 
areas. Codasideribig tjidt the ^ oapifa national 
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income was estimated to be between 20 and 40 dollars a year, 
the financial resources available for development would neces- 
sarily pe limited. It was suggested that, nevertheless, pro- 
duction goals should be set for the development of heavy and 
light industries and communications during the first 10 post- 
war years, divided into two periods of 5 years each; and pro- 
visional targets for the output of coal, steel, machinery, and 
minerals at the end of the first aud second 5-year periods were 
stated. , 

In September 1943 the Central Executive Committee of the 
Supervisory Committee of the Kuomingtang adopted two re- 
solutions relating to post-war industrial development and to 
co-operation with friendly nations for that purpose. One of 
the resolutions recommended the 'following: the formulation 
by the Central Goverhmefii- of a plan for industrialisation and 
its execution by -well-definejl stages; the development of indus- 
try on efficient lines by State enterprise (in the case of indus- 
tries which are of a monopolistic character and othere which 
might with advantage be controlled by the State) and by private 
enterprise (the State giving the necessary legal protection and 
providing various forms of assist^ee) ; the preservation and 
development of handicraft industries and industrial eo-opera- 
tives ; the development, in particular, of export industries ; the 
adoption of measures desi^ied to promote investment in indus- 
try; the adaptation of the Government’s fiscal, financial, and 
educational policy to the needs of ^industrialisation; the pro- 
vision by the undertakings of the necessary facilities for the 
technical training of their own staffs ; the promotion of scientific 
and technical research; and teeourse to foreign capital ■and 
technical asaistanee to promote industrialisation. The other 
r^olution recommended close co-operation with friendly forei^ 
nations in the promotion, of industry and the removal of certain 
ciriatitiig restrictions in respeet of the employment of foreign 
capital tit ieciinieal personnel; the provision of facilities, sub- 
ject regulation, to aliens to finance their own 

and to private individuals to seek foreign 
■ifoaii^;, Md.%e ation by the Government of the cate- 

'v^hich m%ht seek foreign fina);i* 
loans br investments. 

Gupcfihe |SPa|^iinM Bef^ee 'Cotmeil, at its l4Sth meet- 
ing held in Chungljng in December ld44, resolved that in te-* 
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construction planning provision should be made for State own- 
ership as well as private ownership, each functioning where 
best suited. The resolution stated that enterprises such as 
postal and telegraph services, arsenals, mints, important rail- 
ways and hydro-electric plants would continue to be oj^erated 
by the Government; any other enterprise might be operated 
by private concerns either independently or jointly with the 
Government. The working of all private concerns would, how- 
ever, be regulated by the Government and they would be given 
special assistance if they operated in conformity with official 
plans. Large-scale petroleum, iron and steel, shipping or other 
industrial undertakings, which the Government regarded as of 
special importance and which could not be operated by private- ' 
enterprise alone, might be undertaken by the Government ex* 
clusively or jointly with private capital. The resolution invited 
foreign capital to the country ^^in a spirit of equal and recip- 
rocal international co-operation'^, and it was announced that 
in order to stimulate its flow certain previous restrictions had 
been removed. 

Reference may also be made here to four statements on social 
policy, dealing respectively with the growth and distribution of 
the population, the regulation of conditions of labour, agrarian 
reform, and the organisation of social security, adopted by the 
Sixth Kuomingtang National Congress in May 1945 at Chung- 
king. The statement on population policy envisaged the adop- 
tion of a number of measun|s calculated to increase the popula- 
tion, while ensuring at the same time that satisfactory standards 
of health and development are maintained. Labour policyr 
according to the statement, should be based on the twin princi'- 
ples of the sovereignty of the people and international •co-opera- 
tion, and should aim at the development of the organisation of 
labour, the adoption of measures designed to enhance the status 
of labour and ameliorate the conditions of life of the workers^, 
the promotion of co-operation between management and labour,, 
the better organisation of labour supply, the increase of produc- 
tivity and the reinforcement of international labour relations for 
the organisation of social security on a broad basis. With these 
, '^nds in view the Cqngress called upon the Ministry of iSoeial 
AflEadrs to draft proposals for reinforcing and extending exist- 
ing legislation or preparing mw legislation, and urged that 
should be givw to ^ch pirapolsiilki delay* 
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With regard to labour relations, the principles enunciated 
in the statement were as follows: all workers, with the excep- 
tion of those employed in munitions factories or those occupy- 
ing supervisory or managerial posts, to be encouraged to form 
their own trade organisation ; trade unions to be free to combine 
to form national federations and to engage in collective bar- 
gaining or in negotiations for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes; the system of contract labour to be abolished. 

The greater part of the statement related to the improyv- 
ment of labour conditions in industry. It was urged that mini- 
mum rates of wages for the different trades should be fixed^ 
and that there should be no sex discrimination in the payment 
of wages ; that the hours of work should be limited to 8 a duy 
an<!^48 a week;. that a weekly rest of 24 eonsecutive hours and 
annual holidays with pay should be provided ; that the employ- 
ment of women and child workers at night or in hazardous^ 
occupations or occupations involving considerable physical 
strain, such as the lifting of heavy weights, should be prohi- 
bited and that women workers should be granted maternitjr 
leave tod free medical assistance at the time of childbirth. 
Measiui^es for the proper enforcement of the Factory and Mines* 
Acts> including, in parfieular, the sanitalry provisions, were 
also recommended. It was proposed that employers should 
be required to provide the necessary facilities for the promotion 
of the workers’ welfare, such as the institiition of suitable 
hostels, the distribution of nourishing food, the establishment of 
recreational facilities, co-operative and other self-help societies^ 
and nurseries for the workers’ children; that profit-sharing, the 
distribution of bonus among the workers, an^d, the pattnersMp* 
of workers with employers by the acquisition of shares in the 
undertakings in whieh they are employed should b© encouraged^ 
that measures should be taken to promote the educatioi'i of 
workers and improve their efficiency ; that employers should be 
required to provide general education to their apprentices and 
yonng wt)rW% in addition to technical training,- and that pro- 
dtretien standards should he determined from time to time and^ 
M well as other competitive tests should be 
m?der to etoeoturage the workers’ efifieiency and capa- 
^ intention. The Goveiscrment was called upon to build 
np a system of social insurance, including the provision of 
beneiits during sickness and compensation for employment iny 
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jury, for the workers, and to organise employment by the pro- 
vision of vocational guidance and placing services and other 
similar action. 

The statement recommended the provision of facilities lo the 
workers to enable tiioiu to take part in public affairs and evercise 
their rights as voters in elections to the People’s Political Coun- 
cil, the National Assemblr, and other bodies. 

The statement also urged the Government to participate in 
the activities of the International Labour Organisation and to 
promote the establishment of satisfactory international labour 
relations with a view to the building up of a system of social 
security on an international basis. 

The policy statement on agrarian reform envisaged the deve- 
lopment of agricultural organisation, the reform of land Ilws, 
and the promotion of the farmers’ welfare. Accordingly, the 
following measures nere proposed: rural development through 
the activities of agricultuial unions, the formation of which 
«hould be encouraged by the Government; the consolidation 
of the rural economy by eliminating corrupt practices and en- 
couraging the farming population to exercise its democratic 
Tights to elect representatives to public bodies, to propose 
ameliorative measures and to prevent the pursuance of a policy 
inimical to its interests; the establishment of primary, sec- 
ondary and higher educational institutions in rural areas in 
order to enable them to produce the necessary leadership for 
social and cultural advancement ; the breaking up of the larger 
estates and the distribution of the land among the people; the 
determination of the land rent , the bringing xmder Govemmeirt 
control of the use, lease, division, transfer or inheritance of 
the land, with a view to toe transformation of the character of 
the rural economy,- the provision of the necessary protection to 
tenant farmers; the refofm and reorganisation of the land 
revenue sj-stem; the prohibiticn of moneylending at usurious 
rates of interest; the extension of co-operative credit societies i 
flic improvement of the machinery for the grant of agricul- 
-tural loans and the determination (in relation to prices of 
jnanufactared goods) ^d stabilisation of agricultural prices; 
the establishment pf Government farms, the formation of col- 
lective co-operative farms, and the gradual mechanisation of 
flgiieullrare; the mtroduction of a system of voluntary labour 
•errioe for the ecsecul^n of spil pifetieiction, vra-ter conservancy. 
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and other agricultural piojects; the establishment of rural 
public health services- the provision of social assistance (poor 
relief, relief for the aged, promotion of child welfare) ; the im- 
provement of the nutrition of the rural population; and the 
establishment of mutual beneSt societies in rural communities 
and the provision of facilities for their recreational activities. 

The statement on the organisation of social security laid down 
an order of priority in accordance with which measures should 
be taken for the safeguarding of the interests of the persons 
concerned. The highest priority was to be accorded to demo- 
bilised -servicemen and junior OiScers; and next, the needs of 
peasants with holdings of their own and tenant farm»‘r^ 
workers formerly employed in war industries and transport 
workers, and civil servants, in that order, were to bo 
taken into account. The execution of large public works pro- 
jects for the purpose of ‘Stimulating general economic activity 
and providing opportunities for employment was particularly 
emphasised. The importance of the proper co-ordination o£ 
the technical training and placing services with the proposed 
public works schemes was likewise stressed. 

The institution was envisaged of one or more schemes of 
social insurance (to cover the following risks: accident^ old 
age, disability and death; sicliness and maternity; unemploy- 
ment), with contributions from the employers and workers 
(from employers alone in the case of accident insurance), and 
also subsidies, where necessary, from the Government, and with 
benefits at rates fixed with reference to the contributions paid. 
Social insurance was to be supplemented by enlarged social 
assistance in accordance with the Social Assistance Act. The 
making of contributions in cash or in kind by private indivi- 
duals and voluntary associations for the provision of social 
assistance was welcomed. Particular attention was called to the 
urgency of providing such assistance to persons who have been 
deprived of gainful employment as a result of natural calami- 
ties or other unforeseen circumstances. Sodal assistance was to 
take one or more of the following forms : medical relief; the insti- 
tution of relief worte^ the remission or reduction of taxation; 
the grant of loans in eash or in kind; and institutional care. 
Jhe Knomingtang National Congress urged that the ex- 
on social seclrrity should be shown separately in the 
budget ^timates of the Gover33ment, and that the neces- 
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«ary revenue should be derived from death duties, the “war 
indemnity fund”, and international organisations for relief 
and rehabilitation. 

The adoption of these statements marked an important step 
in the evolution of the social policy of the Kuomingtang National 
Congress. It is the present practice in China to refer major 
questions of policy to the Congress, which meets every three or 
four years, or to the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomingtang, which is elected by the Congress and meets once 
a year, or to the Central Standing Committee of the Kuoming- 
tang, which meets weekly. When a decision relating to policy 
has thus been taken, a Bill to give effect to it is prepared by the 
competent Ministry and submitted to the Legislative Yuan or 
to the Executive Yuan for approval, 

A number of the principles laid down in the resolution of the 
Supreme National Defence Council and in the social policy 
fitatements of the Kuomingtang Congress have been embodied 
in Chapter XIII, dealmg with fundamental national policies, 
cf the new Constitution, which was adopted by the National 
Assembly on 25 December 1946 and is to come into effect on 
■25 December 1947. Part 3 (Articles 142-151) of this chapter 
hears on the development of the national economy, which is to 
he actuated by “the principle of the people’s livelihood "i- and 
characterised by the equitable distribution of land and the con- 
trol of capital. Among the principles specifically embodied in 
this part of Constitution are: the establishment of the State 
cwnership of land as a rule, and the protection of well-defihed 
private rights therein where acquired in accordance with the 
law; the provision of special assistance by the State to peasant 
proprietors and small farmers in respect of the distribution of 
land; the establishment of State ownership of mines and of 
the natural resources for the production of power; the opera- 
tion by the public authorities, as a rule, of public utilities and 
ether monopolistic enterprises and, where such enterprises are 
left to private management, the specification of the conditions 
fn which they are to be operated; the establishment of State 
control of private property and private enterprise where such 
control is deemed necessary for balanced economic develop- 
(mewt; the provision of assistance by the State to co-operative 

tMra «f I)t< Sun Yat-fien’s Ttoee People’s Prinwlples, 
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organisations and the establishment of State control of private 
banks. In Part 4 (Articles 152-157) of the Constitution, -which 
deals with social security, the following functions are attributed 
to the State; the pro-vdsion of opportunities for employment 
for all persons capable of work; the enactment of labour legis- 
lation for the protection of rural as well as urban workers, and 
to enable them to improve their standard of living and in- 
•erease their skill; the adoption of special measures for the 
protection of women and child workers; the statutory provi- 
sion of machinery for mediation and arbitration of disputes 
bet-v^-een management and laboi.r ; the establishment of a system 
of social insurance and a comprehensive network of institu- 
tions for the promotion of sanitation as well as the protection 
of the health of infants, and of a public medical service. Under 
Part 5 of the Constitution, which bears on education and cul- 
ture, all children aged 6 to 12 years are entitled to primary 
seliool education free of cost, and persons above that age who 
have not had this advantage, to an equivalent education and 
the supply of text books (Article 160). 

The Ministry of Social Affairs states that measures are now 
being prepared to implement the four statements of the 
KHomingtang Congress on social policy, and that priority is 
accorded to amendment of the i’aetory Act and the Trade 
Unions Act. A comprehensive social insurance programme iS 
also in preparation.^ 

On 1 May 3947, the Legislative Tuan passed an Act setting 
up a Supreme Economic Commission to plan -the full utilisation 
of the country’s resources and to supervise economic affairs 
generally. The members of the Coinmission will include the 
Prime Jdinister, all Ministers dealing -with economic matters, 
the Director of the Chinese National Belief Organisation, and 
the Governor of the Central Bank of China. This body replaces 
the Supreme Economic Council which was set up in November 
'1945 to promote, as rapidly as possible, the welfare of Ihd 
Chinese people and to take steps to raise* their standard of liv- 
ing. 'It was the Council’s main function to de-rise measures for 
the Mlest and most effective utilisatio%of the national resources, 
draw up the pecessary plans and the main lines of policy, co- 
dWsMsfe tiae eteotoomfe activities of different Government de- 
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partments, and review from time to time tlie progress made and 
the results achieved. The Uouiieil was given full authority over 
the economic activities of Government agencies, and its deci- 
sions were final. 

A five-year plan of economic reconstruction was prepared by 
the Central Planning Board of the Supreme National Defence 
Council, in co-operation with various Ministries of the Execu- 
tive Yuan, during 1944 and 1945 and was submitted to the 
Supreme Economic Council in 1946. Its approval by Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek was announced in January 1947, and it 
has been referred to the Supreme Economic Council for execu- 
tion. It is reported that the total expenditure involved will 
be about 22,000 million dollars at pre-war value, and that this 
cost will be financed as to one third by the State, as to one 
third by private interests in China, and as to the remaining 
third by foreign investment. It is estimated that the execution 
of the plan will provide employment to 5 million men. It is 
further stated that the development of transport will receive 
special attention and that nearly 40 per cent, of the proposed 
total expenditure will be devoted to it; communications are 
regarded as the most important factor in the rehabilitation of 
the country, and a network of railways and roads reaching the 
remote parts of the interior is envisaged. The development 
of the manufacturing industries, mining and metallurgy, power, 
water conservancy, and agriculture are placed next in order of 
importance. The plan is also reported to envisage an increase 
in the production of wheat (by 5 million tons) and of animal 
protein foods (by 90 per cent, for milk, 80 per cent, for fish» 
30 per cent, for meat, and 25 per cent, for eggs), as well* as of 
cotton textiles. It is proposed to spend nearly half the esti- 
mated total cost on imports from abroad of materials and equip- 
ment and on the services of foreign experts. 

The initial steps to consider problems relating to tlie transi- 
tion from war to peace in industry in India were' taken as early 
fis June 1941, when an interdepartmental committee was set 
up for that purpose with provision to associate representatives 
of commercial and industrial interests, including labour, and 
economists from Indian universities in the deliberations. This 
committee was replaced in March 1943 by a Committee of the 
^Viceroy’s Council, because it was felt that reconstruction 
had assumed such urgency as to need to be taken up 
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at the highest level by the Government as a whole. Various^ 
committees consisting of representatives of the Central, provin- 
cial, and Indian State Governments as well as non-officials' were 
set np at the same time to assist the Reconstruction Committee 
of Council. 

This Committee has issued two reports, setting out not only 
the general objectives of planning, but also detailed plans for 
development in a number of fields, including agriculture and 
fisheries, trade, industry, • communications, public health, and 
public instruction. “While these plans are provisional in charac- 
ter, in as much as they have to be finally accepted by the Cen- 
tral and provincial Governments with the necessary authority 
to give effect to them, they embody, nevertheless, the considered 
views of the departments concerned within the limits in which 
it had proved practicable to determine and define such views, 
and are designed to provide guidance to the local authorities* 
and industrialists as well as other agencies or individuals con- 
cerned who have to make their own arrangements pending fur- 
ther decision In addition to the Couneirs two reports, various 
reports have been prepared and published by Central Govern- 
ment departments, provincial and State Governments, and com- 
missions or committees appointed to conduct special enquiries 
and make recommendations in respect of such subjects as public 
health or educational development or the organisation of social 
security. Prominent publicists have also given a great deal of 
attention to ways and means of advancing the economic deve- 
lopment of the country with a view to raising the standard of 
living of the people. A group of industrialists have put for- 
ward what has since come to be widely known as the ‘^Bombay 
Plan’’. Trade union organisation^ have also presented their 
proposals. It is beyond the scope of this Report to consider all 
or even most of these plans. A brief account of some of the 
more important of the proposals has been given elsewhere.^ 
Reference will merely be made here to the main lines of policy, 
as indicated principally in the reports of the Reconstruetionf 
Committee of Council, relating to agricultural and industeiai 
development, and more particnlarly to labour matters, as well 
as to plaaats wMch have been or are being given effect to by the 

l.I/iO.: WO/Ttvme lAitouT Cofird'ittofis and MeooTisiructTuction Ptann^n^ 
in India, Studies and Beports, Series N.S.2 (Montreal, 1946). 
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provincial Governments, with the aid of the Central Govern- 
ment, in order to counteract any unemployment and deflation 
that might follow the cessation ol wartime expenditure. A com- 
mon basic policy for the comprehensive reorganisation of the 
entire agrarian framework and for planned industrial develop- 
ment, designed to bring about a substantial increase in pio- 
duction to three or four times its present level within a period 
-ot not more than 25 years, underlies all the principal plans. 

A master plan proposing definite targets for the increase of 
agricultural production is embodied in a memorandum on the 
development of agriculture and animal husbandry in India 
prepared by a committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch. The plan provioes for an increase in production by 
50 per cent, in 10 years and by about 100 per cent, in 15 years. 
■The capital expenditure envisaged is 10,000 million rupeas 
.over the whole period of 15 years, and the recurring annuhl ex- 
penditure is 250 million rupees. The plan aims at the pro- 
duction of an adequate quantity of foods of all kinds for a 
lilalanced diet for the growing population and of* raw materials 
for local mdustries and for export. It is proposed that agra- 
rian reform for the purpose of bringing about the increase in 
production should include the stabilisation of the price of 
agricultural commodities at a level calculated to provide the 
necessary incentive for bringing additional land into cultiva- 
tion and for the general grading up of the means and technique 
of production; crop planning on a national basis, refoi’m of 
land tenure in so far as the existing system has proved to have 
a hampering effect on agrieullural production, and measures 
to deal with absentee landlordism; the organisation of rural 
finance; and the establishment of a central authority for anti- 
•erosion measures and measures to control plant and animal 
diseases, as well as land reclamation, afforestation or research 
projects of national imp>irtanee. 

The importance of a well-considered forest policy for agri- 
cultural development is fully appreciated, and the proposed 
•poUey aims at the rehabilitation of Government-managed forests 
fo compensate for advance fellings during the war, the enforee- 
mmit of measures to prevent erosion, and the extension of affore- 
•station. 

. Tlje development of fisheries, including the establishment of 
4 central institute for research work oh inland and marine 
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fisheries training of personnel, and the promotion of facili- 
ties for conservation, storage, and transport are recommended. 

It is proposed that the organisation of co-operative societies 
should be extended to enable them to deal not only with rural 
finance but also agricultural production, including dairying, 
and urban handicrafts and small-scale industries, the grading 
and marketing of goods of different kinds, the distributive 
trades, and the* organisation of settlements in newly irrigated 
areas. The establishment of a central advisory board, consist- 
ing of representatives of the Central, provincial and State Gov- 
ernments, for the organisation of educational propaganda for 
the extension of the co-operative movement is also recommended. 

The need for undertaking an educational campaign with the 
aid of broadcasting, films, gramophone records, exhibitions and 
-social recreational activiti^-^s for the purpose of inculcating a 
sense of social, national and international solidarity among the 
rural communities and of bringing about a change in their 
general outlook is particularly* emphasised. 

A detailed statement of policy concerning industrial deveiop- 
ment was issued by the Government of India in April 1945. 
This statement points out that although industrial development 
is a provincial subject under the Government of India Act, 
1935, it Is open to the Central Gowernment to bring thc^ develop- 
ment of specified industries under its control by declaration by 
law, if deemed expedient in the public interest. The Govern- 
ment of India Act had provided for such a contingency, and 
accordingly, subject to the final decisions being made in consul- 
tation with the provinces and States, it is proposed to bring the 
following industries under Central control and to take the 
necessary legislative measures for the Tfrurpose : iron and steel ,* 
manufacture of prime movers'; automobiles and tractors and 
transport vehicles; aircraft; shipbuilding and marine engineer- 
ing; electrical machinery; ieavy machinery, such as textile, 
sugar, paper, mining, cement and chemical; machine tools; 
heavy chemicals and fine chemicals, chemical dyes, fertilisers 
and pharmaceutical drugs; electro-chemical industry; cotton 
and woollen textile^ ; cement ; power alcohol ; sugar ; motor and 
fuel; vtibber masutif aeture ; non-ferrous metals indus- 
i^; electric ptrwer-; eoaj^ and radio-engineering. 

The it U statted, has decided to take positive 

¥te>s to encourage and promote the rapid industrialisation of 
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the country to the fullest extent possible. In this process, heavy- 
industries, which constitute the foundation of modern industrial 
life, must take high priority, while at the same time a -balanced 
plan in which consumption goods will have a due place will 
need to be worked out. A main question to be considered in 
the determination of industrial policy is the extent to uhieh 
the State should take part in industrial enterprise. In India, 
ordnance factories, public utilities, and railways are owned and 
operated by the State. The Government has also decided that 
the bulk generation of eleetrie power should as far as possible 
be a State concern. Basic industries, including aircraft, auto- 
mobiles and tractors, chemicals and dyes, iron and steel, prime- 
movers, transport vehicles, electrical machinery, machine-tools, 
electro-chemical and non-ferrous industries may be nationalised 
if sufficient capital is not forthcoming. Manufactures, such 
as salt, in which the tax element is more important than the 
profit element may also oe nationalised. The coal mining in- 
dustry represents a special case which will have to be examined 
and dealt with separately. All other industries will be left 
to private enterprise under varying degrees of control. Indus- 
tries of national importance such as shipbuilding and the manu- 
facture of locomotives will be run by the State as well as by 
private interests. Normally, State enterprises will be managed 
by the Slate, but iu special cases the possibility of management 
through private agencies for a limited period may have to be 
explored. In soma cases. State enterprises may be operated 
through public corporations. 

With a view to preparing the ground for industrial develop- 
ment, the Government has taken steps to ensure the co-ordinated 
development of transpflst facilities and the development of 
scientific and technical research. The Government will provide 
various forms of assistance to industry, and it wall take power 
to institute a system of controls. Agricultural development 
will he undertaken almost wholly under the auspices of the 
State, because the bulk of the agriculturists are not iu a posi- 
tion to provide the necessary capital; and machinery with 
provision for the representation of the various interests con- 
cerned will be set up, after necessary consultations, with the 
object of ensuring a reasonable standard of li-ring for the 
■workers, prevepting excessive private profits, extending ex- 
apd iij).tema| manhets;, ayuiding the unhealthy copeeu* 
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tration of assets in monopolistjc fashion, and providing snffi- 
oient facilities for technica] training, particularly in the ease 
of persons belonging to minority and less advanced groups. 

In October 1946, the Government set up ap Advisory Planning 
Board to review all the plans which had been put forward under 
official as w’ell as unofficial auspices and to make recommenda- 
tions for the further co-ordination and improvement of the 
arrangements for planning, the definition of objective.? and 
allocation of priorities, and the development of the planning 
machinery to meet future needs. The report of the Board 
was published in January 1947. The recommendations of the 
Board included the following- the establishment of a full- 
time Planning Commission of three to five members directly 
responsible to the Cabinet as a whole, with a central statistical 
office attached to it, and of a consultative body composed of 
the members of the Commission and representatives of the 
provinces. States, industry, agriculture anld other interests, 
to meet at regular intervals to discuss the Commission’s pro- 
posals; a sufficient increase in agricultural production to meet 
the needs of food supply for the population and of raw materials 
for industry ; the adoption of measures to prevent the increased 
agricultural output from falling in the hands of middlemen, 
the enactment of legislation for the development of large-scale 
industries for which a system of controls is required; and the 
comprehensive regulation, without delay, of the conditions of 
work in all industries. The Board’s report stressed in parti- 
cular the urgent need for action to overcome the great shortage 
in the country at? the present time of all categories of trained 
technical personnel. ' 

Finally, reference may he made to the provincial Govern- 
ments’ plans. The plans of the Central. Government are de- 
■signed to co-ordinate and supplement the pr<;gects of the pro- 
vdneial and Indian State Governments. Several proviuees have 
published their own reconstruction projects, which as a rule 
provide for a 5-year plan of development concerning agricul- 
ture, public works, animal husbandry, fisheries, co-operation, 
forestry, public health, inctustrie^ education, and public admi- 
nistration. These plans intotded to pave the way for a 
succession of similar plan?. At the time of writing, with the 
epsej^tion of the ]SrorSi*-Weet Frontier Province, all the provin- 
jcial had seJeeted the projects to which it was pro- 
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posed to give immediate effect. The proposed expenditure br 
provincial Governments on development plans during the two 
years 1945-1947 is 863.9 million rupees. These projects in- 
clude a large number for the expansion of staff and for increas- 
ing the supply of trained personnel. Other aspects of develop- 
ment generally emphasised include the expansion of the agri- 
cultural and veterinary departments, hydro-electric and dec- 
trieity projects, and irrigation, afforestation, soil-conservation, 
agriculture and fisheries projects. 

Most, if not all of these measures and proposals would dqubt- 
less require to be modified as a result of the decision taken to 
establish two States in India in the area to which the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 applied, but the information collected, 
and the spade work done, for the preparation of the plans for 
reconstruction by the Central, provincial and State Govern- 
ments should be of immense benefit to the new Governments 
when they begin td apply themselves from 15 August 1947, the 
appointed date for their inauguration, to instituting measures 
for the amelioration of the economic condition and well-being 
of their respective peoples, in accordance with their declared 
aim and policy. 

Siam’s production of foodstuffs in excess of the immediate 
needs of its population places it in a fortunate position, since 
there is little likelihood in the immediate future of an abate- 
ment of the present demand for food imports in many parts of 
the world. In order to facilitate the transport of rice, high 
priority is being given to the repair of the transport system, 
which is being actively carried out. It was reported early in 
1947 that a Bill would shortly be submitted to the National 
Parliament for the purpose of authorising the execution of the 
Chainat Dam project, which, by controlling the Chao Phya 
River, is expected to increase the cultivation of the central plain 
and make it possible to grow two crops of riee a year. The 
arrangements for the construction of the dam are well advanced j 
a team of engineers has been sent to the site to make detailed 
surveys, and 30 engineers have been chosen to go to the United 
States and study the operation of various dams. The proposed 
irrigation dam is the largest single construction project ever 
Qpdsrtaken in Siam. It is estimated that it wUl cost 600 
' mSUaeih haht and will take 7 years to cotafplete, and orders have 
placed aTbfo«dl for iron mA stfed eqfuipmmt to 
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■value of over 160 million baht. More than 600 houses are to be 
built alongside the dam site for housing the workers to be em* 
ployed on the work. Other projects of the Irrigation Depart' 
ment are being continued, though some have had to be curiailed 
and slowed down on account of the exigencies of the war. 

The restoration of normal life in Burma has been the prin- 
cipal concern of the Government since its resumption of power 
at the end of the war. It is known, however, that during the 
war years the Government prepared various plans for ‘the 
economic and social reconstrnction of the country, designed 
to raise the standard of living of the people. It seems prob- 
able that these plans will be substantially recast before they 
are implemented, and declarations of policy made by the Gov- 
ernment recently leave no doubt that it will devote consider- 
able effort to the development of social policy, » 

In Ceylon, the economic depression during the intei’-war 
period had already demonstrated the need for development, 
which was further emphasised by wartime experience, A\s 
economic development programme was adopted in 193 1, cal- 
culated to promote the organisation of agriculture primarily 
for food production for the home market, the gro'wth of secon- 
dary industries to meet the local demand, and a fuller use of 
the animal, fishery, forestry, and mineral resources of the 
country. A comprehensive post-war reconstruction plan deal- 
ing with agriculture, industry and commerce, labour, commu- 
nications, public works, health, education, local administration, 
and home affairs, involving an estimated outlay of approxi- 
mately 1,739 milli on rupees and a recurring annual expendi- 
ture of about 154 million rupees, is under consideration, tate 
commencement of the war in the Par East upset the equili- 
brium of the employment market and an acute labour shortage 
was experienced for the first time. With the end of the war, 
however, efforts were made to absorb the men thrown out of 
employment into civilian employment,^ It is stated that al- 
though these efforts have not proved wholly successful, large- 
scale nnmnployment has not as yet resultedi, probably oviujf 


to the prevailiag hi^ prioes for tea aud eoeonnt and the large 
dwhWd Iw jMcodnets* Instructions have been 
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isfcTied by the Government for restarting work on various pro- 
jects wMch were suspended daring the war years aud for in- 
tensifying work on others. These projects include a hydro- 
electric scheme and a number of irrigation worivs. The Town 
and Country Flaming Ordinance of 1946 provides for the 
creation of a National Flanning Comm i ssion to regulate land 
development and to prepare schemes for slum clearai/ce aud 
the construction of workers’ houses. The Commission on Social 
Services, in its report iisued in February 1947, recommended 
that the Government should adopt a policy of reducing! ex- 
penditure on public works during a boom and increasing it in 
s, depression. 

Immediately after the liberation of Indo-China, the French 
Government drew up a lO-year plan for industrial development, 
which aims at augmenting veiy considerably the economic re- 
sources of the country by the establisbment of power plants 
And of certain conversion hidustries (chiefly chemical and smelt- 
ing), the extension of mining, and the organisation of public 
works. A 5-year plan to meet the more immediate roqiiire- 
ments was also prepared, which envisages an expenditure of 
about 2,000 million piastres, mainly on public works, housing, 
■education, and agriculture. 

The policy of the Malayan Government is in the first place 
to restore pre-war economic conditions. This calls in parti- 
cular for the repair of transport equipment, an increase in local 
food production, and the rehabilitation of the rubber, tin, and 
■pineapple export industries. The Government plans to provide 
loans for rehabilitating the tin mining industry, which, together 
■with the rubber industry, is considered basic to the economic 
recovery of the country. It was at first thought that the resto- 
ration of the 1941 level of tin production would be almost com- 
plete by -the end of 1949, but owing to such difficulties as the 
shortage of trained supervisory personnel and skilled workers, 
the delay in imports of machinery, and the lack of transport 
equipment, the estimated period has been extended by a i’nrther 
two years. During 1943 and 1944, a rubber committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the Governments of the tJniled 
Slingdom, the Netherlands, and the United States, drew xip 
plans for secTming rubber from South-east Asia immediately 
the war, and ordCTS for equipment for the Malayan rubber 
^ 'l&dttStry -trere placed in l^e Fjmgddm ajid Australia. 
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A National Development Corporation has been established in 
the Philippines, which is financed by the Government and as in 
charge of the execution of reconstruction plans. Two large- 
scale industrial developmeait programmes have been drawn up : 
one for short-term emergency reconstruction and development; 
and a more ambitious 5, 10, and 15-year programme for the co- 
ordinated development of the natural resources of the Philip- 
pine Islands and for the establishment of a wide variety of 
industries. The Corporation already controls a number of 
industries in and around Manila. Under the Philippine lle- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (sponsored by the United States), a 
total of 120 million dollars will be paid by the United States 
Government for the restoration of public property (a 4-year 
programme of construction and repair of highways, ports and 
harbours, public buildings and public health services). It as 
reported that -the Government is also earrsdng out an exten- 
sive programme to improve the condition of both industrial and 
agricultural workers. Large estates are being broken up, the 
owners being suitably compensated. This scheme is, however, 
faced with several diffictdties, not least among them being the 
heavy cost of m a king the land suitable for development by 
s mall farmers. The execution of the scheme is therefore ex- 
pected to take several years. 

A great deal of attention is thus being given to reconstruc- 
tion planning in Asiatic countries in the Far Eastern region, 
although the immediate preoccupation in those areas which 
were under enemy occupation during the war is naturally the 
restoration of normal conditions. In these areas, no less than 
elsewhei'e, the war has had the effect of demonstrating the im- 
portance of economic development for the maintenance of politi- 
cal stability. Economic and social development may therefore 
be expected to assume a prominent place in the activities of the 
GovemUients concerned. Indeed, especially in several of the 
smaller countries of South-east Asia, such development is 
urgently necessary, for without ,a substantial increase in the 
volume of available employment, there will be littte scope for 
the active pursuit of a progressive labour policy. The pressii^ 
need for action designed to bring about the amdioration of 
the economic conation of the ma^es w^s particularly emphas- 
ised in a report which the Asian Bdations Conference, held 
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at New Delhi in March-April 1947, adopted on the qaest*on 
of the transition from a colonial to a national economy. 

Nekd fob the Elaboeation of Labour Policy 

The current trends of reconstruction planning in Asiatic 
countries provide a sffiucient indication of the importance of 
the economic and social developments which may be expected 
to result as the plans are gradually carried into effect. These 
developments will doubtless call for the elaboration of an ap- 
propriate labour policy. The formulation of such a policy 
is a continuing task in which each new situation is dealt with 
as it arises, the numerous problems involved are reviewed in 
detail, priorities are assigned, and a solution for each pressing 
problem is found in terms of the prevailing condition.*?, local, 
regional, and global. The present Conference provides a suit- 
able opportunity to initiate the necessary discussions. 

In the past, the Inteimational Labour Organisation has ad- 
mittedly made a noteworthy contribution to the evolution of 
social policy m Asiatic countries. In his report on his visit 
to the East, the former Director of the International Labour 
Office, Sir Harold Butler, was able to state: . .the incipient 
labour codes of every Asiatic country bear plain traces of the 
inspiration derived from Geneva. Wherever I went, I found 
Government offices well supplied with the literature of the 
International Labour Office, and Ministers and officials res- 
ponsible for labour matters anxious to preserve and develop 
their contact with it,” Dr. T. K. Djang, Chief of the Bureau 
of Factory and Mining Inspection in the Chinese Ministry of 
Social Affairs, has observed: ^‘As early as 26 February 1931, 
less than two months after the [Chinese Factory] Act was 
promulgated, the Ministry of Industries invited the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to send experts on factory legislation and 
inspection to give technical assistance and advice on the orga- 
nisation of factory inspection. A Mission . . . accordingly visit- 
ed China in the autumn of that year. They spent much time 
investigating industrial conditions in Shanghai and elsewhere 
and made valuable recommendations to the Ministry, consi- 
derably influencing the course of Chinese factory iuspection . , . 
The International Labour Organisation * gave much valuable 
assistance to the cause of the regulation of industrial condx- 
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tions in OMna at a time when its help was greatly needed/' 
A similar tribute to the Organisation for its services to India 
was paid by the late Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, who was for 
a time Member in charge of Labour in the Viceroy's Council, 
when he publicly stated at a meeting in July 1934 in London 
that whatever improvement had taken place in the conditions 
of workers in India in recent years had been largely due to 
India's association with the International Labour Organisation. 
He also said that he was inclined to attribute to that connec- 
tion even the appointment of the Eoyal Commission on Labour 
in India. 

An account of the provisions of the International Labour 
Conventions and Recommendations which are in force in Asiatic 
countries represented at this Conference will be found in Re- 
port III, but the influence of the Organisation in these coun- 
tries is not to be measured solely by legislation. That influence 
is to no small extent derived from the creation of a climate 
congenial to the methodical discussion of labour questions with 
the object of achieving concrete results on the basis of precise 
information. In the preceding chapters, an attempt has been 
made to provide a general survey of some of the main problems 
to be dealt with in the consideration of labour policy with 
apeeial reference to the existing conditions in Asiatic countries. 

The problems raised may bt usefully enumerated at this stage : 

■>. 

(1) Immediate measure-s fov assistance by the public autho- 
rities to improve the condition of primary producers; 

(2) The nature of international assistance required iu res- 
pect of rural reconstruction; 

(3) The formulation of a policy for improving conditions 
of the primary producer by means of the co-operative movement, 
in particular : 

(a) the place of co-operation in social policy; 

(&) the possibilities and limitations of co-operative organi- 
sation ; 

(c) the conditions of development of co-operative organi- 
sations; 

(d) relations between co-operative oi^anisations and the 
public authorities; 

(4} Special aspects of, the organisation of the employment 
servioe;’ 
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(5) Possibiliti^ of making arrangements in leading indus- 
trial countnes for the trai nng of Asiatic workers, and the prin- 
cipal points to be taken into account in making prombn for 
such training abroad in the light of the wartime experience of 
the training of Chinese workers in the United States and Indian 
;workers in the United Kingdom; 

(6) The organisation of vocational training facilities; 

(7) The regulation of the employment of children and young 
persons and of women, particularly in respect of: 

(a) the admission of children and young persons to em- 
ployment in different fields of economic activity, and 
the effective enforcement of the necessary regulations, 
mcluding the organisation of administrative services; 

(J) methods of maternity protection; 

(c) measures to promote the general education and voca- 
tional training of women and to open to them in in- 
creasing measure occupations other tiian those involv- 
ing rough and heavy work; 

(d) measures for the protection of the health of women 
workers engaged in work involving considerable phy- 
sical strain; 

(e) adequate administrative arrangements for giving effect 
to a policy designed to promote the employment of 
womai; 

(8) The collection and compilation of statistical data on 
lalmur questions; 

(9) '\\forkers’ housing; 

(10) The organisation and regulation of industrial relations: 

(11) The main problems concerning the enforcement of labour 
measures, including more narticularly labour inspection. 

To this list should be added the questions suggested in the 
reports on the other three items on the agenda. On many of 
these questions, as will be clear from the reports submitted by 
the Office to the present Conference, international regulations 
have been adopted. The main issue before regional confer- 
ences of this kind is to consider the steps to be taken to raise 
the esisting local standards to the general international stand- 
ards. The Conference to ‘be held in China in 1948 provides a 
suitable opportunity to indicate these steps with some degree 
^^jpiree^i^pn. Tl^f| present Conference might determine the 
^estions which should he proposed for placmg on title agenda 
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of the lD4b regional Conference. In the reports submitted to 
the present Conference, the Office has confined itself to draw- 
ing attention to the questions which seemed to call for special 
consideration in the light of local conditions and has refrained 
from attf'nipting to lay down an order of priorities. 
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